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Summer-Porch Stories 


The Way it Usually Works 


i: \ X THAT is that little boy crying about?” 
asked the benevolent old lady of the 

ragged boy. 

“Dat other kid swiped his candy,” was 
the response. 

“*But how is it that you have the candy 
now?” 

“*Sure I got de candy now. 
kid’s lawyer.” 


I’m de little 


Not That Kind of Switch 


HE city boy’s parents had just moved 
to the country and arrangements were 
being made for him to attend the country 
school. One day he saw electricians at work 
there. 
“What are those fellows doing?” he asked 
his father. 
“Putting in an electric switch,” 
answer. 
““Well, I quit right here,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I 
won’t stand for any school where they do 
the licking by electricity.” 


was the 





Glad He Lost His Luncheon 


IMMY was a laborer and an optimist. 
Noon sounded one day and he sat down 
and felt in his pocket for his luncheon. But 
the pocket was empty. “Boys,” he said, 
“T’velost my lunch.”’ Then he gave a cheery 
laugh. ‘‘It’s a darned good thing I’ve lost 
it too,” he said. 
““Why so, mate?” 
““Because,” said 
teeth at home.”’ 


a man asked. 


old Jimmy, “I left my 


The Prudent Scot 


OR two years the most decorous court- 

ship of Sandy and Lisbeth had slowly 
progressed. One Sabbath night, after a 
silence of an hour, Lisbeth murmured: “A 
penny for your thochts, Sandy.”’ 

““Weel,’’ replied Sandy, with boldness, ‘‘I 
was jist thinkin’ how fine it wad be if ye 
were tae gie me a wee bit kissie.”’ 

Lisbeth kissed him. Then twenty-seven 
minutes of silence. 

*“An’ what are ye thinkin’ aboot the noo, 
Sandy—anither?” 

*“Nae, nae, lassie; 
noo.” 

“Ts it, laddie?” 


it’s mair serious the 
asked Lisbeth softly, her 
heart going pitapat. ‘An’ what micht it be?”’ 

““T was jist thinkin’, answered Sandy, 
“that it was aboot time ye were paying me 
that penny for my thochts.” 





Two Ways 


POMPOUS physician who was inclined 
to criticise others was watching a stone- 
mason build a fence for his neighbor, and 
thought the mason was using too much mor- 
tar. He said: ‘‘Jim, mortar covers up a good 
many mistakes, does it not?” 
““Yes, Doctor,” replied the mason, ‘‘and so 
does the spade.” 


Not the Dangerous End 
Sabah Bobby was pulling the dog’s tail, 


when his aunt said: “You mustn’t do 
that, Bobby; he will bite you. 
*“Oh, no,” said Bobby; ‘‘ dogs don’t bite at 
this end.” 


Why She Was Scandalized 


Te young lady, 
country, 


visiting her aunt in the 
came in late one afternoon. 


““Where in the world have you been?” 
asked her aunt. 

““In the hammock all afternoon,” she re- 
sponded, “‘with my beloved Robert Brown- 
ing.” 

The aunt eyed her sternly. Then she 
said: “If I hear of any more such 


scan- 
dalous proceedings write 


I shall certainly 
to your mother.” 


Just the Right Man 


H, DOCTOR!” exclaimed the woman 
patient, ‘‘I w as suffering so much that 

I just wanted to die.’ 
**Well,’’ said the phy sician, 


“you did right 
to call me in at once. 








$200 for High- 


First PrizE, $50—For the best account 
of a High-School Party or Entertain- 
ment 

SECOND Prize, $25—For each of the two 
next best accounts 

TuirD PrizE, $10—For each of the five 
next best accounts 

FourtuH Prize, $5—For each of the ten 
next best accounts 

By ‘“‘best accounts’? we mean those 
containing the best ideas for jolly good 
times aside from entertaining with dances, 
cards and plays. Here are some of the 
things which the High-School girls and 
boys want to do. What has your class 
done on similar occasions? 

“The Juniors want to give a Formal 

Banquet in honor of the Seniors” 

‘‘The Senior Class wants to entertain 
the Faculty ”’ 





Housekeeping as a Business 


HAT it zs a business you would realize 

more keenly perhaps than you do if 
yours had been the privilege of reading the 
thousands of manuscripts submitted by 
American housewives i in THE JouRNAL’S 
recent contest, ‘How I Run My House 
on a Business Basis.” 

Five prizes, totaling $825, were offered 
for the best manuscripts submitted, and 
the problem that confronted the judges 
Was not so much which manuscripts to 
retain as which to castaside. Thearticles 
selected as prize winners will be pub- 
lished, together with others purchased, in 
several groups that, as a whole, will pre- 
sent the precise methods employed by 
housewives the country over to secure the 
highest dividends of happiness in the 
business of running their homes. 

In nearly. every instance the writer re- 
quested that her name be not disclosed if 
her article were published. The distribu- 
tion of prizes, therefore, may only be 
announced by States, as follows: First 
prize, $250, New Jersey; second, $200, 


New Jersey; third, $150, New York; 
fourth, $125, New York; fifth, $100, 
Massachusetts. , 

While it so happens-that the prize 


awards fall to the fortune of Eastern ~ 
housewives the other articles to be pub- 
lished with them relate to home manage- 
ment throughout America. 

The publication of this series will begin 
in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 


-of manuscripts were received, but for some 


School Girls 


“One of the Sororities plans to enter- 
tain the Student Body” 

“The Seniors want to give the Juniors 
a Party’ 

Ww hat kind of good times have you 
had in your school gymnasium, what 
have been the programs, what games 
have you enjoyed? How have you 
worked out your class colors, class flowers 
and class mottoes in decorations, menu 
cards, favors, etc.? 

Availableideas not awarded prizes will 
be purchased at regularrates. Unavail- 
able manuscripts cannot be returned, 
and prizes will be withheld if the material 
submitted does not justify the awards. 

Address all replies to this offer, before 
September 1, to The School Prize Editor; 
THe LaApires’ HomME JourNAt, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


“The Stay-at-Home Girl” 


WE CAN’T tell you how deeply we 
regret the necessity that compels 
the announcement: ‘‘No Awards in the 
Stay-at-Home Girl Contest.” Hundreds 


reason they did not achieve the standard 
of excellence that, for its readers’ sakes, 
THE JOURNAL demands. But we are 
grateful, none the less, to all those 
splendid ‘‘Stay-at-Home”’ girls who con- 
tributed to the contest. Thank you. 
Let’s hope for better luck next time. 


The Cover This Month 


NM AXFIELD PARRISH has never 

wrought more sympathetically, and 
as a result more beautifully, than in the 
seventeen panels he has painted for the 
girls’ dining-room in the new building of 
The Curtis Publishing Company. In the 
May JouRNAL we showed you two of 
the panels in full color; the cover of this 
month’s JouRNAL affords you a glimpse of 
a third, but only a glimpse, for the shape 
of the panel is such that it would not 
lend itself as a whole to cover purposes. 
But you’ll see many of these beautiful 
paintings when you come to Philadelphia 
this summer and pay a visit to The 
Curtis Publishing Company Building, 
which, as you know, faces Independence 
Square and the oid Hall where the 
Liberty Bell awaits you. 
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Summer-Porch Stories’ 


Bet They Were Read 


NE day little Willie’s mother missed him 
for some time, and when he reappeared 
she asked: “Where have you been, my pet?” 
“Playing postman,’ replied the “net.” 
“T gave letters to all the houses in our road. 
Real lettei’s too.’ 
“Where on earth did you get them?” 
questioned his mother in amusement, which 
changed to horror when he answered: 
“They were those old ones in your ward- 
robe drawer tied up with ribbon.” 


The Minister’s Slip 


MAN returning to his native town after 
a long absence met his former pastor. 
After mentioning various friends the man 
asked: “Oh, by-the-way, when do you expect 
to see Deacon Smith again?” 
““Never,’’ said the minister solemnly; “the 
Deacon is in Heaven.” 





His Advice 
HE portly lady had accidentally taken 


a rear seat reserved for smokers. With 
unconcealed indignation she watched the man 
beside her fill his pipe. 

“Sir,” finally came her frigid tones, “ 
ing always makes me feel sick!” 

“Do it now, ma’am?”’ said the man as he 
care fully lighted up; ‘‘then take my advice 
an’ don’t smoke.” 


smok- 


Why She Thought So 


“N AMMA,” said the little girl, ‘Sister 
NM doesn’t tell the truth.” 
“Why, Jennie,’ said the mother, ‘you 


” 


mustn’t say such things. 
“Well, last night I heard her say, ‘Charlie, 


if you do that again I'll call Mamma.’ And 
he did it twice more and she didn’t call.”’ 
In the Grip of the Style 
WANT to see you just a minute,” said 
the lady at the bottom of the steps, ‘but 


this hobble skirt is so tight I can’t climb the 
sta'rs. You come out, won *t you?” 

“T would if I could,” sighed the-one in- 
side, “‘but this new hat is too wide to go 
through the doorway.” 


She Didn’t Object to That 


7ES,”’ said the conscientious dealer, ‘‘ this 
hammock will hold two, but it will be a 


tight squeeze.” — ; 
“Oh, that will be all right!” said the 
maiden, blushing; “‘just send it around to the 


house, please.” 


What it Really Was 


IZA, what fo’ yo’ buy dat udder box of 
shoe-blacknin’?”’ 

“Go on, nigga’, dat ain’t shoe-blacknin’, 
dat’s ma massage cream! 





What She Would Do 


COLORED man had been arrested ona 

charge of beating and cruelly misusing 
his wife. After hearing the charge against 
the prisoner the Justice turned to the first 
witness. ‘‘Madam,” he said, “if this’ man 
were your husband, and had given you a 
beating, would you call in the police?” 

The woman addressed, a veritable Amazon 
in size and aggressiveness, turned a smiling 
countenance toward the Justice and answered: 
‘‘No, Jedge. If he was mah husban’, and he 
treated me lak he did ’is wife, Ah wouldn’t 
call no p’liceman. No, sah, Ah’d call de 
undertaker.” 


The Lesson of the Prodigal Son 


HE Sunday-school lesson was about the 
Prodigal Son, and the teacher was dwell- 
ing on the character of the elder brother. 
“But amid all the rejoicing,’ she said, 
“*there was one to whom the feast brought 
no joy; to whom the prodigal’s return 
brought only bitterness; one who did not 
approve of the feast and who had no wish to 
attend. Now who was this?” 
Silence for a moment; then a small voice 
said: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, it was the fatted calf.” 
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Shampoo 


To a bowl of warm water add enough 
Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) to 
make a good suds. Immerse the hair inch 
by inch to prevent tangling and, with the 
hands, saturate hair and scalp. Alternately 
rub the scalp with Ivory Soap Paste and 
dip the warm suds over it but do not 
rub the hair. Do this about five minutes, 
then draw the head up and down to 
straighten the hair. Squeeze out the lather 
and rinse with spray or cup, gradually 
cooling the water. Dry by shaking and 
rubbing, in the sun if possible, but do 
not use strong heat. The color of grey 
hair is improved by adding a few drops of 
blueing to the last rinse water. 


Dry Shampoo Rub a clean towel on a dry 

cake of Ivory Soap, then rub 
the hair vigorously, little by little. This 
is a good method for those troubled with 
neuralgia. 


Massage 


After washing and steaming the face, ap- 
ply Ivory Soap Paste and massage gently. 
Then rinse repeatedly with warm water, 
splash with cold water and pat vigorously. 


Manicuring 


Dissolve half of a small cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a half cupful of hot water. 
Then stir in two teaspoonfuls of olive oil and 
let cool. This cream rubbed around the nails 
will both cleanse and soften the cuticle. To 
polish the nails, shave fine a dry piece of Ivory 
Soap, rub the shavings on the 
nails with the tips of the 
thumbs and finish with chamois, 






























Some Personal Uses of 


Ivory Soap 


It is remarkable the number of toilet purposes 


for which Ivory Soap is_ used. 


From the top of 


the head to the soles of the feet it meets every 


requirement. 


This, however, is not surprising when one remem- 
bers that Ivory Soap contains just the qualities which 
make for all personal cleanliness and much bodily 


comfort. 


First of all, it has the cleansing power—cleanses 
in that refreshing way which is more than the removal 


of soil and perspiration. 


Then, it is pure. 


Containing no “free” (uncom- 


bined) alkali, it can be used safely for any toilet 


purpose. 


Last, but not least, it is mild and pleasant to use 


and—it floats. 


The following recipes were selected from thou- 
sands of suggestions for unique personal uses of Ivory 
Soap. As almost everybody knows the excellence 
of Ivory Soap for the bath, and has his or her own 
favorite way of using it, we give no directions along 


he OvctirrMentl Go 


that line. 


To Relieve Burning Feet 


Make a hot foot-bath with Ivory Soap 
Paste and add five drops of oil of eucalyptus, 
a powerful, pleasant antiseptic. Keep the 
feet in the water for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
Then dry thoroughly. 


Foot Powder Grate a cake of Ivory Soap very 

fine and put it in a can with per- 
forated top. Sprinkled in shoes and stock- 
ings, this will give great relief. Ifa new shoe 
burns, rub a moistened cake of Ivory Soap in 
the shoe and on the stocking. 




















Dentifrice 

Dissolve a small cake of Ivory Soap shaved 
fine in two cupfuls of hot water. When cool, 
add four tablespoonfuls of peroxide of hydro- 
gen and four teaspoonfuls of essence of 
wintergreen. For paste, add more water. 
Keep in jars. 

Sachet Powder 

Grate a cake of Ivory Soap and sprinkle it 
with your favorite powder. The powder 
will go farther and the scent will be retained 
much longer because of the moisture in the 
soap. 


























Shaving Lather 


Moisten the beard thoroughly. Then rub 
over it lightly the end of a cake of Ivory Soap 
until there is a thin layer like cold cream. 
Work upa moist lather with the brush. Rinse. 
Work up another lather as before. It need not 
be rubbed in with the fingers, as the action of 
making the lather softens the beard perfectly. 


Razor Strops Rub with a fresh cake of Ivory 

Soap until there is a thin, even 
coat. Then moisten the palm of the hand 
slightly and rub the soap into the strop. 
This will keep the strop soft without making 
it limp as oil does. Some men even hone 
their razors on Ivory Soap, using a dry, 
half-used cake. 


To Remove Stains from Hands 

Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory 
Soap in a pint of hot water. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of household ammonia, three table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol and beat with an egg 
beater. This will remove stains without 
roughening the skin. 
For Stings of Mosquito, Bee, Wasp, Etc. 

Wetacake of Ivory Soap. Rub onaffected 
part so as to forma paste and exclude the air. 
This treatment will take out the sting and 
the poison. 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts of water, or two small cakes into 
four quarts. Do this with a knife, vegetable 
grater or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point until the 
soap is dissolved. When cool, 
it will be like jelly. Keep in jars. 
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HIS editorial is, fortunately, not so necessary as it was last year: and 

for that fact the Lord be praised! But the fearful fact still remains 

that on last Fourth of July 1603 children were killed and maimed 
because of fireworks. That was 1300 less than the preceding year and more 
than 3500 less than the year before; and this splendid decrease of accidents 
is creditable entirely to the growing common-sense of the American people, 
and the conviction that the barbarous firework has had its day. At this 
rate it ought not to be more than five years at the outside before ‘“‘a safe 
and sane Fourth” is the rule throughout our land. As a matter of fact 
thousands of us will live to see the time when we will wonder that we ever 
celebrated the day with the deadly cracker and the deadlier cannon, and 
they will be classified as relics of an age of unreason. 


| 


No BATTLE IS WON UNTIL THE LAST SHOT is fired, how- 
ever, and ‘“‘a safe and sane Fourth” is by no means an 
established fact yet. Prohibitive ordinances have done 
much, and more cities have passed them this year. But 





, Where law or no law, ordinance Gor no ordinance, the real solution 

| Each rests with each of us as an individual. If each parent 

ene would absolutely banish fireworks from the program of this 
Can Help 





coming Fourth celebration, for himself and his family, there 
would be no occasion for further laws or ordinances. It 
is useless for any parent to argue for safety in his or her particular kind of 
fireworks or method of setting them off: it is idle to say that “ we are careful: 
ve have never had an accident, and, rightly handled, there is no danger.” 
Many a parent has so argued, to his lifelong regret when the first little life or 
finger or hand was lost i in hisfamily. Then he would have “ given anything ” 
to have stopped intime. The time to stop is before it is too late. The father 
or mother who prohibits fireworks to the children is no longer, as a few years 
ago, with the minority, but is now with the majority: and every additional 
non-firework family celebration brings nearer the time when the Fourth will 
no longer be a day of little lives sacrificed and little bodies mutilated. 

The least we can do for our children is to protect the lives that they owe 
to us: to send them out into the world with all the members of their physical 
bodies intact. The fight is none too easy even then: it certainly is not made 
easier by a finger missing, a hand maimed, an eye put out, or an arm 
mutilated. If there were one common-sense argument for exposing our 
children to almost certain danger in celebrating the Fourth of July with 
fireworks: if there were one good end to be achieved: the custom might have 
at least a reason for being. But such there is none. Therefore the way is 
clear for the only action commendable to right thinking, and, above all, for 
the protection of the little ones whom we brought into being, and who 
rightly, in their future lives, will hold us absolutely accountable as to the 
equipment with which they enter their fight with the world. 
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=] A MOTHER HAD FOR SEVERAL DAYs been watching her 
little daughter’s swimming lessons in the lake. 

‘Splendid for her, isn’t it?’’ said another mother. 

‘“‘ Yes, splendid,” said Mary’s mother. ‘ But do you know 





| When | that these swimming lessons have taught me in Mary’s 
f . 
Ig Ss | case, as nothing else could have done, what sleep means 
She Saw Pp 
| toa child? When I saw that on the days after she had 
veuiel Swim } 








| had her full allowance of sleep she could swim twice to the 
’ float and back, and when she had been up late she could 
en reach ithe float and back once, it set me thinking. I began to see just 
what I had been doing to my child by being careless about the bed hour. If 
ve had company she would always sit up a little later; if we got interested 
in playing some game she sat up a little later; if she was interested in her 
reading I let her sit up a little later; if I got lazy and forgot to notice the 
time she sat up a little later; and so on for every excuse. After that swim- 
ming revelation I reasoned that each time I let her lose any of her regular 
allowance of sleep I was actually pinching just so much good muscle right 
off her little bones. She is not a very rugged child, and it is my fault; I 
might just as well have bled her a little every night as to have let her lose 
her sleep. Now Mary goes to bed on time. Company or no company, 
game or no game, book or no book, Mary goes to bed on time. And look 
at her. Three times to the float and back, and yet not winded.” 

This mother saw truly what so few mothers see: that insufficient sleep 
absolutely prevents the normal development, both physical and mental, of a 
child. A child should go to bed so early that he will awaken in the morning 
of his own accord, not only willing but also glad to get up. If he has to be 
awakened, or if he begins the day languidly and seems to lack energy and 
enthusiasm, an earlier bed hour is distinctly in order. 


ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PRACTICES that attracts 
the eye of the American traveling abroad is the constant 
picture of people eating outdoors. No custom could we 
with greater profit graft on our American living than this. 
In thousands of homes it would be just as easy, as far as 
service is concerned, to eat in the garden or on the porch: 
easier, for that matter, since in many a home the garden is 
closer to the kitchen than is the dining-room. It is simply 
that we haven’t thought about it. If flies or mosquitoes 
make the practice unpleasant so much the better, in that it will draw our 
attention more concretely to these unnecessary and death-dealing pests. For 
unnecessary they have both been proved. The presence of either simply 
spells a lack of cleanliness. If we were a clean people we would, as did the 
English people, stamp the fly out. We cannot afford to ignore any simple 
practices that will make for better health and happier spirits either for our- 
selves or for our children, and eating outdoors is one of them. All that is 
necessary is to make the start and get the habit, and another pleasure is ours. 


| Do We Eat 
Indoors ? 
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IF YOU AND I COULD GO into a number of homes where 
this magazine is read —homes that we would at once call 
ideal—and could pierce through the apparently tranquil 
eyes of the mothers and wives in those homes, we would 





“I ittleFoxes”” | find buried deep heartaches that these women are trying to 
That Spoil | hide from the world’s eyes. Not the great aches of despair 
| caused by drunkenness or worse: not the overpowering 


the Home | ache of heinous crime: but the irritating, nagging ache 

brought to sensitive hearts by perfectly good husbands 
who do not understand. Needless aches they are which would never exist 
could the husband but stand in the wife’s place fora week. Misunderstand- 
ings unexplained. These are the ‘little foxes” that spoil the home. Love 
is sensitive, and the greater the love the deeper the hurt caused by a 
misunderstanding. ‘The little slight, the frown, the.impatient word, the 
injured silence, are to the loving wife with high ideals what the abuse of 
a drunken husband, minus the physical suffering, is to the woman who 
never had ideals. It may be only an imagined wrong, but until one knows 
it was not intentional it hurts just as much asa real one. How many.a keen 
heartache would be spared to hundreds of loving wives if we all more 
clearly felt the need of explanation, and immediate explanation. 

As a penny can be held so close to the eye that it shuts out the great sun, 
so can a censuring thought be hugged so closely to the heart that it deadens 
the sensibilities to the great love there. Life is too short to waste time in 
grieving which might be spent in happiness. Why can’t we more often 
explain as we go, apologize where apology is needed, forgive when forgiveness 
is necessary, humble ourselves—do anything to heal the love we have 
wounded and to preserve the sacredness of our homes? It is easy enough 
to settle for a roast of beef when you get it; but have it charged and each 
day add more to the account, and then see what there is to pay at the end 
ofthe month. So is it equally easy to settle a misunderstanding as soon as 
it occurs; but charge it up, add an unkind thought or some imagined slight 
each day, rake up all the half-forgotten things that ever hurt, keep an account 
of everything that didn’t suit you for a month, and then see how hard it is 
to settle. Just as merchants are delighted when reliable people start 
accounts with them, so the devil laughs with glee when happy home-people 
open accounts with him. 


"| A TEACHER WAS ASKED BY A FRIEND to go with her to 
i “~~ | a woman’s meeting at which several platform women were 
| tospeak. “No, thank you, my dear,” answered the teacher: 
| | “T know those women as you do not: I have had their 





women, but because they are failures as mothers. It wasn’t 
that they found their job in the home too small: it was too 
big for them.” No truer words were ever spoken, as is well known to those 
who know the facts. There is many a woman before the American public 
today who can talk with ease from the platform to a hallful of women, but 
who found herself absolutely incapable of effectively talking to one child in 
her own home. It was not the smallness of her task, but its greatness, its 
appalling greatness, that drove her from her home to the platform. A 
child’s mind has been the Waterloo of many a woman and mother who, to 
hide her failure in the home, is on the platform crying for a wider sphere. 
The job in the home was too big for her. 


| The Job | children to teach: I have had the task of trying to undo 

! | the mess that they made. The mistake you make is this: 
That was fer * 

; _ those women are not there because they are successful 

| Too Big { 
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ile Jones 
Goes to Europe 
By Deane S. Spencer 





way they put it. It strikes me that Europe is about 

to witness the spectacle of the Joneses—they have ten 
trunks packed with Jones scenery, exclusive of Mrs. Jones’s 
hats; there will be about a hay barrack full of them. 

‘“‘Yes, sir,’’ says Jones to those moth-callers whom the 
glare of the Jones travel-candle attracts, “‘we’re going to 
Europe. We've stayed cooped up here all our lives and 
worked hard and never been anywhere, and now we are 
going to go and see something. We don’t know when we'll 
be back. We're going to London and Scotland and the Alps 
and Italy; and if we aren’t satisfied then we'll go and see 
some more. That’sthe way you’ve got to do it—pack right 
up and pull out. There’s nothing to see here. One might 
stay in Hudmore all his life and never see anything.” 

Now I don’t think anything about the Joneses going to 
Europe, but I am surprised at the Hudmore state of mind 
toward Hudmore and vicinity which their going brings to 
light. It develops that the folks here would all go to Europe 
or somewhere if they could. It seems that they’re only 
staying here because they have to. Work, children, small 
means, etc., have them tethered here like horses picketed to 
stakes; necessity has clipped their wings and made barn- 
yard fowls of them—set them to raising young ducks, 
feathers for feather beds, carcasses for market—and so per- 
force they stay; but the uncharted blue is still in their 
hearts and eyes, and if it were not for the clipped wings every 
mother’s son of them would fly up and sail into the Yonder 
with the Joneses. I never dreamed there was such discontent 
here. 

Yet, after all, the Hudmore feeling is the feeling the world 
over. If we could only be in some other place besides this 
present place! Sights, happiness, culture are to be had ’most 
everywhere but where weare. Here is a vacuum, a desert, a 
trough in the sea, a shadow spot with sunlight shining on all 
the fields around. Only when we goaway from home are we 
buoyant, do our eyes light up and our lips part with smiles. 
The desired spot attained, we sigh for some other spot; and 
finally, like as not, for the spot we started from. 

How unfortunate that the place where people must spend 
ninety-nine per cent. of their lives should be such a shirt of 
nettles to them! If these Hudmoreites can’t be happy here 
they can’t be happy at all, for they’ve got to stay here and 
there’s an end on’t. 


"Te Joneses are going to ‘‘see Europe.” That’s the 


T SEEMS hardly possible to me today, but five years ago I 

should have felt about the Joneses’ Europe-going just as 
Hudmore does now. Yet tomorrow I shall go out and work 
in my little acre patch and be thoroughly happy, the Joneses 
going to Europe notwithstanding. Of course I should enjoy 
going with the Joneses, but I shall enjoy not going just as 
well. There is so much going on in every inch and moment 
of my little acre that if I were to go I should miss seeing a 
_ lot more here than I should by any chance see there. 

It’s all the result of a couple of misapprehensions that I’ve 
got over. 

You see we've been thinking all the while that the old 
world was wonderful just in spots. We've picked out a few 
spots like the Alps, the Grand Cafion, Niagara, Yellowstone 
Park, London, Paris and Italy and have thought of them as 
wonderful; it seems never to have occurred to us that the old 
world is wonderful all over, just as wonderful between the 
spots as at the spots. We've felt that the Yonder was mixed 
up of better stuff than our Nearby; we've felt that the 
baker of the Yonder stirred wonders and mysteries into his 
batter like raisins in a cake, put frosting on it and red 
candies—all of which were left out of our poor little cake of 
the Here at Home. 

But when you come to think of it what advantage has the 
Far over the Near? Are not both torn from the same bolt of 
cloth? What advantage in sweetness has one pinch of sugar 
over another out of the same barrel? Is not my dooryard 
woven of the universal wonder stuff? Have not my little 
grass roots the wonder of all roots in them? My blossoms 
the wonder of all blossoms? My little acorn growing into 
an oak is as utterly unexplainable as the red cedars of 
California. Notso big, maybe, but the quality of the mystery 
is the same. Why marvel over the red cedars and not over 
my oak? God tears off one strip of star-mist from the solar 
bolt for the Earth and another off the same bolt for Mars. 
What advantage of wonder, then, has the Martian and his 
canal over me and my marsh ditch?’ As well look down at 
my feet and wonder as up there and wonder. 

Wonder stuff! The egg hatching out in my coop under 
my yellow hen has the wonder of all eggs and all hatching 
in it. The poppies blossoming by my fence are working out 
for me the wonder of all blossoms. The pebble in my path 
has the story of all rocks in it only in finer print. My sprout- 
ing garden seeds are running the mystery gamut of all sprout- 
ing. The morning sunlight on my floor is one with that 
which glorifies the morning peaks of the Alps. The force in 
my falling apple is the same as in the one Newton saw. The 
electricity that leaps in my storm is the same as that which 
Franklin sent his kite up into. 


y TO Europe with the Joneses? What for? Why goafar 
to read the story of Wonderland in the foreign languages 
of distant brooks and skies when the identical story written 
in the native tongue of my own brooks and skies is spread 
out before me? This notion that the Here and the Yonder 
are two different bakings by two different bakers is all wrong; 
the old world is all one baking and by the same baker; and 
so the taste of all lies in any crumb”ef it. The Here is but 
a “‘chip off the old block” of the Everywhere—only it hasn’t 
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been chipped off. The umbilical cord has not been cut and 
never will be; the full divinity of its Divine Parent throbs 
through all its veins. 

So while Jones goes to Europe I'll go out into my garden; 
and Jones will not see more than I, for there I shall see in 
full play that Heaven-high loom that noiselessly weaves the 
daily fabric and pattern of the world. What more can he 
see? I know it’s a big loom and Jones will come upon it in 
another part of the shop—but it will be the same loom and 
the same weaver, working with the same warp and woof. 


HAT other misapprehension of mine was in regard to the 

Usual. I wasa freak fiend. Tome the wonder of the world 
was all in the Unusual. I never thought to wonder about 
things as they usually are. If I could see a double-headed 
woman, or something running backward that ought to run 
forward, or something standing on its head that ought to 
stand on its feet—some freak in form, color, motion—then I 
would think I had seen something. I never wondered about 
a train unless it was off the track, smashed up. An engine— 
that wonder of applied power—was nothing to me running 
smoothly ahead; if it had kicked up its heels all of a sudden 
and bucked off down the track like a bronco, that would have 
been worth seeing. A nice smooth potato never struck me; 
but one with outlandish nubs on—my! that wasinteresting! 
I would gather a whole basketful of eggs without a thought, 


but if one of them were a double-yolked egg, or a luck egg, I 


pondered it for days; it never occurred to me that there was 
anything wonderful about just an egg. 

This is another pretty general notion of folks in Hudmore 
and out of it. The great daily forces of Nature in their 
natural order, running smoothly, inspire no interest; it’s 
only when they “slip a cog” that we feel there’s anything 
wonderful about them. Who ever wonders over fire in the 
grate in its usual form and office? But let it break loose and 
go on a rampage the crowd will block traffic in five minutes. 
Who ever stops to wonder over water flowing gently at ordi- 
nary levels? But take it and make it jump down a precipice 
like a diving pony into a tank and folks will come across the 
sea and stand and wonder. Land flat as land usually lies 
isn’t wonderful, but take and crumple it all up and set it on 
edge and folks gasp at it. The air ocean about us at its usual 
calm isn’t wonderful, but let it form itself into horizontal 
whirlpools of tornadoes and blow the daylights out of us and 
then we think it very wonderful. A thousand whole human 
beings pass us on the street and we don’t see them, but let 
one of them get run over and we'll see him if we have to jam 
and push for half an hour. Humanity well and sound, no 
interest; humanity run over, quite a sight! 


FG it’s pretty much the same in our religion: we can’t 
generally see Divinity except in the Unusual. The sun 
goes on about its business every day and we don’t see any 
Divinity in that, but-let it “stand still’’ and we fall on our 
faces. More religious store is set by that one reputed hour 
of the sun’s standing still than by all its thousands of years of 
skillful running. The Unusual—that’s it. About the only 
time we can see God in the things about us is when they are 
being ripped up. We stand inthe sweet presence of the Usual 
and moan that God’s gone, things are quiet. But let San 
Francisco quake and God’s come back, and we cringe and 
fawn like whipped puppies. In a few days, if nothing more 
*‘happens,”’ we think He’s gone out of the neighborhood and 
breathe freely again. The knees of nine-tenths of the Chris- 
tian church are literally knocking together for fear the 
miracles will be taken away. Seeing God only in the inter- 
ruptions of natural law a lot of us think the whole religious 
structure would crumble if these few scattering interruptions 
were taken away. 

Dear, good ‘‘Sister” Shaw came out to the fence today 
while I was hoeing, tears in her eyes. Some one had said 
that the sun did not stand still that time. 

“Well,” said I, “suppose it didn’t! What of it?”’ 
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I Stay at Home and 
See More That is Worth 
While Than He Does 
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“What of it?” trembled she. ‘‘ Why if they go and take 
away all those things what will we have left to hang our 
faith on?”’ 

““He didn’t say but that the sun was up there, did he?” 
said I, 

*“ N-n-o-0-0.”’ 

‘And he didn’t say but that it’s up there now, did he?” 

“* N-n-o-0-0-0.” 

“Well, let’s pin our faith to that, then,” said I. 
quite a good deal.”’ 

‘““But that’s only natural,’ sternly objected ‘‘Sister’’ 
Shaw, stiffening up. 

““God made the natural, too, didn’t He?’’ I ventured. 
“Surely I didn’t and you didn’t; and it’s so beautiful and 
sweet I don't believe the devil did.”’ 

But “‘Sister’’ Shaw wouldn’t have it so. 
“goat.” ‘ 

‘T see,”’ said she, “you are just as bad as any of em. I 
never expected to see you trying to tear down religion.” 


“That’s 


To. her I was a 


fig, gd Norne to hang our faith upon if you take away the 
interruptions of natural law? Queer human mind that 
can see the Divine only in the exceptions to the rule! Nubby 
potatoes, double-yolked and luck eggs, white crows and 
bi-headed women—oh, quiet, smiling Usual, Water unturned 
to wine, Jordan flowing unheaped, Red Sea undivided ; oh, 
Sun, scaling your sky uwnhalted through a thousand golden 
years, Fig Tree unblasted! Is there no wonder, no Divinity 
in you @s you are, in your natural orbit and office, that men 
should see God only in your exceptions, your reversals, your 
abnormals? 

Bless my soul,Wonderland does not lie in some peculiarity, 
variation, freak., A three-leaved clover is just as wonderful 
asa four, five orsix. A green rose, big as a cabbage, growing 
on anapple treeand smelling like a polecat, wouldn't be any 
more unaccountable than my white rose growing on its 
thorny stem, unvarying through countless summers. The 
sun rising in the east and setting in the west is quite as 
wonderful as it would be rising in the west and setting in the 
east. Were the clouds to drop manna or gold it wouldn’t be 
any more wonderful than what they do drop. So great is 
the birth mystery of a normal, four-legged calf that a five- 
legged calf wouldn’t add anything to it any more than a 
single flake of snow would add to the Pacific Ocean. 

So that’s why I'll go out into my garden while Jones goes 
to Europe. To be sure he'll see some land set up on edge, 
but land like a book—a geometry, for instance—isn’t any 
more wonderful set on edge than it is lying flat down. His 
Venetians, navigating their water streets in boats, won’t be 
any more wonderful than my begoggled fellow-citizens 
hitting the high places in their motor cars. Art treasures? 
Pouf! The best art on earth is only a feeble human attempt 
to copy what I may see in the Godly real, the Divinely 
actual, all about me. European sky? In a few hours my 
little acre will be under that same glory dome and in a few 
more will knock at the same glory gates of morning and 
evening. I may not have Scottish heather, but I shall have 
my crimson clover tops; and, wanting the nightingale, thrush 
and bobolink will overflow the golden bowl of song for me 
from every copse and meadow. Battlegrounds? Two men 
had a fist fight out infront of our house the other day. I'll 
visit that battleground. What difference whether two men 
fight or more men fight ? 


ITH the folks here in Hudmore the whole trouble is that 

they haven't seen Hudmore. Nine-tenths of them are 
as skyless as if there were no skies. There are men here, out- 
doors two-thirds of the time, who haven't seen the sun or 
stars in twenty years. They’ve simply lost them out of their 
consciousness—if they ever had them in. 

Edward Everett Hale tells of a man without acountry, but 
what of men without a sky, a sunrise, a sunset? No wonder 
they feel poor. It leaves a big hole in a man to cake all the 
sun and moon and stars out of him. Why there are folks here 
with ten children upon whom the awful mystery of birth has 
never dawned. For three years now unseen fingers have 
reached out of the Eternal Mystery and whisked our suburban 
cars across the country, but our minds are as bare of any 
consciousness of that mystery as a winter maple is of leaves. 
We realize we don’t have to hoof it any more—and that’s 
all. If we should meet that Electric Majesty on the street— 
provided we saw him at all—we’d slap him on the back and 
say: “Hello, old boy! How’s your liver?” 

Ten billion seeds were married to the sunshine last spring, 
and grew each according to the Heaven-drafted blueprint of 
its design. Who stood in awe at this mystery of Growth? 
Who saw the bridal veil of the hedges and the orchards? 
Who heard the bridal chorus of the treetops sung to the pipe 
organ of the winds? Whostood with uncovered head at the 
betrothal of the fields? 

And we are the folks that are pining because we can’t go 
to China and see a yellow ‘‘Chink’’; because we can’t see 
apricots growing instead of apples! What good would it do 
if we did go to Europe with such eyes as ours? ‘‘See some- 
thing?’”” What is it to ‘“‘see something’? anyway? A 
different shape or color; a different ceremony—the same 
book with a different binding—or to grasp the tremendous 
truth set forth in the book? 

This my acre has taught me, this I know: until one plunges 
into that Deep below the rose, upon whose surface the rose 
and Man and Worlds and all their little variations are but 
ripples dancing in the sun—until he does this he will not see 
much wherever he goes, and when he does he will see all 
things even though he stay here at home—in Hudmore. 
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My Greatest Experience as a Girl 
and How I Met It 


The First of a Remarkable Series of Confidences 


The “Little Big” Things 


ORN andraisedinthe Middle West, one 
q of a large family with which Mother 
was left alone when most of us were 





j older ones, my experiences up to the 
Wee sa time I graduated from High School 
doubtless parallel those of many another girl. 

I was a natural student, and, realizing from child- 
hood what was being done for me, had made the 
most of my opportunities at school. A college course 
was my chiefest aim, and I worked toward that 
alone. I graduated one of the honor pupils, and was 
almost beside myself with joy to find a choice of two 
university scholarships open to me. 

I had fully realized that I must not look to the 
others for help when I had finished High School, but 
so strong was my desire it seemed some way must 
come. The scholarship was apparently the answer— 
for surely, I thought, a strong, healthy, determined 
girl could find a way of earning for herself the other 
expenses. 


| Spee: a week or two I was filled with excited plans, 
and it seemed only a question of deciding which of 
the scholarships to accept. 

Mother had listened quietly and thoughtfully, 
letting me enthuse and dream, but spending many 
an hour I knew not of, trying to see a way for me. 
At last she sat down and talked to me of what 
the older ones had had to postpone for our sakes, 
and of what she hoped could be done for the younger 
children. 

She made no direct suggestion, but I saw plainly 
what she intended. Was it not due those who were 
older than I, who had given up their plans to help 
me, that I now do my share toward maintaining the 
home? 

I think Mother understood the struggle it would 
be for me, but she felt the decision was for me to 
make, and said nomore then. After days of rebellion 
and inward argument and nights of crying myself to 
sleep over the ‘“‘injustice of the scheme of things’”’ 
I at last went to the Principal and told him to count 
me out in assigning the scholarships. 

The Principal argued long and earnestly with me, 
although I told him the reasons for my decision. 
Thinking my mother did not realize what I was giving 
up he wrote her, urging that nothing be permitted 
to stand in the way of my going on. How it must 
have hurt her, who knew far better than he what it 
would mean to me, and who was suffering perhaps 
more than I over the denial! 

The decision made, however, I figured how long 
it would be until I should be free to go my own way, 
and just what must be donein the mean time. For 
I must let nothing interfere with the ultimate going 
to college, and all my work was to be directed with 
that end in view. 

So immediately after graduation I entered a 
business office. I saw at once that efficiency would 
increase my earning capacity, which would mean 
more money to save for thecollegefund. I therefore 
picked up typewriting at the office, and, with the 
help of an older sister and a shorthand manual, 
which I bought, acquired stenography during spare 
hours. By the end of the second year I was an 
efficient stenographer and bookkeeper, and was 
earning a good salary. 

But while I had been entirely ‘‘ business” at the 
office the desire for college grew and strengthened 
with each day, and my evenings and playtimes were 
spent mostly in reading andstudy. Then, too, every 
dollar I could spare always went into the fund— 
luncheon at noon was either entirely omitted or 
consisted of fruit or buns; for the dozen and one 
little things other girls hired done I drew on my 
supposedly limitless strength, that I might save the 
money they would cost. 


E& MY efficiency at the office increased, so did my 
work and responsibilities. But when during my 
third year I began to find it difficult to get through 
with my day’s work I attributed it largely to the fact 
that I disliked it. I became impatient with myself 
for my ‘‘laziness,”’ and could not understand why 
even the beloved books failed to rouse me. 
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dependent entirely upon her and the * 
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# Ra JOURNAL publishes here the first 
group of articles secured through its recent 
prize contest: ‘‘My Greatest Experience as a 
Girl and How I Met It.’’ Nearly every type of 
experience that may fall to the lot of a girl, 
written of by the girls themselves, will be pre- 
sented during the course of the series’ publica- 
tion, in the hope that other girls, facing similar 
situations, may from a reading of these achieve 
victory in their own contests with circumstances. 
Necessarily the anonymity of the authors will be 
preserved in the case of each article. 

The second installment of these interesting 
‘Experiences ’’ will appear in the next issue of 
THE JOURNAL (for August). THe EpITors. 

















A heavy cold which hung on for weeks that winter 
worried Mother until, to please her, I promised to 
consult a physician, smiling to myself that any one 
so healthy as I should need a doctor's attention. But 
I smiled a different smile before I left his office, and 
within twenty-four hours the ‘‘nerve’”’ onwhich I had 
kept going for the past six months wholly deserted 
me. 

Two weeks later I was on my way to the home of 
a married sister in a Western city whose climate the 
physician had recommended. I must not think of 
work of any kind for a year at least. 


\ \ TITH the loss of my “ nerve”’ went all my hopes 

and plans for the future. I had looked on in 
dumb despair when the fund, acquired at such effort, 
was drawn out of the bank for doctors’ bills, a railway 
ticket and the necessities for the trip. But if a year 
seemed long imagine the effect when the Western 
physicians told me rather to count it four or five 
years, and to make up my mind I might never be 
able to go home except for the summer. 

For months I cared little what happened to me. 
Listless and apathetic I made no effort toward 
helping myself. About this time I came to know a 
woman much older than I, whose character had been 
strengthened and mellowed by almost the same 
experiences which were crushing all hope out of me. 
As I learned more of her early struggle, and how, 
alone, illand unaided, she had climbed up and on, I 
began to feel ashamed and to make an effort to do 
something myself besides lie in the hammock and 
bewail my fate. 

Gradually I began to think- the future perhaps held 
something for me after all—if not just what I had 
tried to wrest from it, something else worth while. 
In a few months the idle, morbid hours had given 
place to busy, sunny ones out in the garden among 
the trees and flowers; and very soon, from being a 
burden and an anxiety to my sister, I became a real 
help to her. 

It was nearly three years, however, before I could 
take up work again, and even then the full measure 
of health had not returned. But I now feel that the 
lessons learned during those three years will mean 
far more to me than the teachings of any university 
could possibly mean. Education does not consist in 
school training alone, and a mind so warped as was 
mine cannot do other than fail in perceiving the 
“little big’’ things along the path. 


ODAY it is these “‘ little big’’ things I am on the 

watch for, and I am grasping education wherever 
I may find it—in a good play, a lecture, a study class 
or asystematic course of reading along lines of partic- 
ular interest, or in getting away for a day into the 
open. Iam now anefficient stenographer and book- 
keeper—plus an ability and an intelligence which 
I never could have acquired while I considered my 
work merely as a means to earn my way into a field 
where I thought I should feel more at home. 

I am finding, too, that people who are where I 
wanted to be are beginning to make friends with me; 
and I can talk with them in perhaps a broader, 
more interesting way than if my viewpoint were 
limited to book knowledge and my ideas lacked 
the originality and vigor which only practical, vital 
experience can give. 
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A Girl Who “Made Good” 


JALLING to mind my childish recol- 

lections I shudder: an irritable, scolding 
} mother suddenly hushed by the sound 
yof a staggering footstep; a drunken 
, father, reeling into the miserable hole 
kas =a we called ‘‘home”’; andthree children, 
of whom I was the youngest, cowering in a corner, 
This is about all 1 can remember until my sixth year, 
when two older brothers returned and drove my 
father away, and established ws in a fairly comforta- 
ble house, with the promise of a regular income. 

These brothers were the eldest of the twelve chil- 
dren in our family. In young manhood they had 
fled from the shame and poverty into which we were 
sinking, and in States far away had made respecta- 
ble names and homes for themselves. Of the ten 
remaining children five died in infancy; one boy at 
the age of seventeen took his own life, one wandered 
away, while another grew up with the body of a 
giant and the mind of a child. It was with this last 
brother and with a sister several years older than 
myself that I was left in charge of my mother, when 
the two older brothers returned. 





WAS seven when I started to the public school; 

and, as children care little about the social positions 
of one another, I soon had a host of companions. It 
was not until I was thirteen that I began to feel 
keenly the disgrace of my position in society. 

About this time the brother who had been away 
under treatment returned home but little improved. 
Everywhere he was hailed as ‘‘Crazy Tom” by the 
boys of the town, and naturally some of my former 
friends began now to be ashamed to be seen with 
his sister; most of them, indeed, were careful to avoid 
both my home and the street we lived on. Through 
all this, however, I tried to appear indifferent, and 
met the sneers of my schoolmates with proud disdain. 

And then the crisis came. 

Returning home from school one afternoon | 
stopped at the edge of a crowd gathered around the 
most loathsome object I had ever beheld—a man 
covered with mud, lying in the gutter.. As I gazed, 
with that fascination which such scenes always hold 
for children, a boy said in a voice loud enough for 
every one to hear: ‘It’s ‘old man Williams’ come 
back!” Thereupon slowly before my dazed mind 
arose the scenes of my childhood and the face of my 
father, whom I had long considered dead. Quietly 
I slipped around the corner, and, hugging my 
books close to me, ran home. There the news was 
confirmed by my mother. 

Flinging down my books I fled to an old barn near 
by, where I threw myself ona pile of hay and sobbed: 
“I wish I were dead, dead, dead/”’ It was in this 
thought of death that my tired brain finally found 
relief, and I fell asleep. 

The next morning I refused to return to school, 
and, as the term was near the close, my mother did 
not object; in fact she seemed to care little about 
my education, always predicting that I would grow 
up to marry some worthless fellow, anyway, then 
repent for the rest of my days. I determined on a 
life of seclusion and loneliness; but, such is the buoy- 
ant spirit of childhood, when my best chum stopped 
at the gate and asked me to go home with her I 
joyfully accepted the invitation. 


Y PRIDE would not let me mingle again with 
those who had witnessed my shame; and most of 
that vacation I spent poring over books. My natural 
craving for companionship was satisfied in the com- 
pany of my one true friend, the daughter of a banker, 
a girl whose gentleness and tact always drew me 
out of my morbid moods. It was at her home that 
I received the challenge that so greatly influenced 
my after life. : 
-I was waiting for her on the veranda when this 
conversation came to me through the open window: 
‘Of course we all feel sorry for her, but from such 
a family! How can you let your daughter be so 
intimate with her?”’ 
‘Oh, we are all fond of the child, and we know 
that she is not responsible for her family.”’ 
“It is very sweet of you, my dear, but I believe in 
blood; and with a drunken beast fora father, and an 
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opium fiend for a mother, what can you expect but the 
most vulgar tastes and manners? In the end her influence 
is bound to be harmful; time will show that I am right.” 

Of course I knew that I was the subject of this conversa- 
tion. The revelation concerning my mother brought little 
surprise to me; it merely explained the cause of her increas- 
ing irritability and indisposition. But the remarks about 
myself aroused in me a feeling of gratitude toward the 
woman who trusted me, and a new motive for living seemed 
at that moment to be born in me. With clenched fists 
I whispered: ‘Yes, time will show.” 


ORTUNATELY I was old enough to realize that a good 
education was the first essential to my success, and I 
made arrangements to enter the High School at the end of 
vacation with the rest of my class. As I took a critical view 
of myself in the mirror on the morning school opened I saw 
a tall girl of fourteen, with reddish hair, pale blue eyes, a 
naturally good complexion spoiled by unsightly freckles, and 
clothes neat but plain. It was discouraging, but I wascertain 
there was nothing toindicate “vulgar tastes and manners.” 
When I reached the school grounds and sought out my 
friend among the groups of girls I was agreeably surprised to 
find that no one seemed to notice my embarrassment, nor to 
remember the incident of my last day at school. Everybody 
was talking about the new studiés, teachers and rules, and 
soon I was mingling freely with the rest. 


‘The Shame of My Eng 


JHENEVER I see a troubled-eyed engaged 
i girl or bride I long to put my arms about her 
and comfort her from out of the fullness and 
¥ bitterness of my own experience. But I have 
4 never done it, for the situation is of too deli- 
es } cate a nature to bear putting into words. So 
I am hoping, trusting that the pen may bring understanding 
and consolation where the lips may not, since I know that 
my theory of ‘‘love” and “passion” lurks in the heart of 
every “nice” girl, whether she admits it or not. 

I lost my mother when I was a child, and I was reared by 
my father’s unmarried sister. She led me safely through 
many difficulties, but when I most needed her help she had 
nothing to give; when I thirsted for the real she had only 
hearsay to offer. Her sensible advice about the charms of a 
“real lady” and the necessity of keeping the boys at their 
distance strengthened the instinctive feeling I had, and 
“hands off” came naturally and innocently. But she gave 
no reason for this slogan. 


LTHOUGH considered “reserved” I had many good, 
friendly times with all my set, and when Frederick ap- 
peared we premptly fell in love and became engaged. My 
family approved of him thoroughly, we had a beautiful 
“engagement dinner,” and I received a lovely letter from his 
mother, who lived in another State. We didn’t set the date 
for our marriage because I didn’t know exactly when I could 
have my trousseau ready. Frederick's family was wealthy 
and mine in only moderate circumstances, so I wished to go to 
him as nicely outfitted as my father could afford, and that 
meant there was much sewing for me to do. Frederick 
fumed in a good-natured way and I enjoyed teasing him. 
He was five years older and had arrived at the age of twenty- 
six with no more serious love affair than a skirmish or two. 
He in turn laughed at me for being ‘‘cool and undemonstra- 
tive’’; but it was only a kind of shyness with me. I should 
have been wounded beyond measure, have considered it the 
worst of insults, had any one suggested the wisdom of reser- 
vations with my own true lover. So my trouble descended 
with the swiftness and blackness of a thunderstorm. 

One night a fearfully vivid dream of losing Frederick so 
impressed me that when he came in the next evening I clung 
to him in an agony of affection. We always had the moonlit 
end of the little Romeo-and-Juliet balcony for our own, and 
there was a mocking-bird in the nearest magnolia tree. 
Frederick laughed softly as he drew me on his knee, my 
bared arm about his neck and my lips to his ear. 

“‘T shouldn’t object toa bad dream every night,”’ he teased. 

We listened to the ‘‘mocker’s’’ moonlight sonata and 
talked happily, disjointedly, of many things. Finally Fred- 
erick came around to our old subject of how much longer I 
was going to “‘tuck biases” before we could be married. 
I smiled cozily, told him the present was pleasant enough 
for me, and asked why wasn’t he satisfied. I could usually 
silence if not convince him, but tonight he was difficult, 
although I backed my arguments with the kisses I was 
generally niggardly with; it seemed so good to have him 
there after losing him even in a dream. 

Suddenly he put me from him almost roughly. ‘‘If you 
cared as much for me as you do for those folderols you 
wouldn’t postpone it like this,”’ he said in a voice I had never 
heard before, and getting restlessly to his feet. ‘I tell you, 
little gir!,”” he went on more gently, ‘“there’s no place in 
Nature for long engagements; they’re Satan’s own handiwork. 
Come, Sweet, marry me tonight.” 

“Why, Frederick,” 
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His tone drew me to my feet. 
I faltered, dazed, ‘‘ what would people say 

‘““That’s it,’ he broke in; ‘‘a woman would condemn a 
man, soul and body, for the sake of public gossip! Good- 
night,” and before I realized it his quick step was ringing 
sharply on the pavement. 





HAT a wretched, bewildered night I spent! Staying 
my tears I would go over and over every word of the 
conversation, only to end in tears again. It was dawn when 
I sobbed myself into fitful sleep. 
The maid was hardly astir when the ringing of the door- 
_bell awakened me. I counted her steps to the door and 
back upstairs to my chamber by the thump-thumping of my 
heart. The white square in her hand seemed a reprieve 
from worse than death. I seized it, and, her back scarcely 
turned, covered it with kisses. It was brief: 


My little Love, I was a brute to wound you so. I haven’t been 
to bed tonight. Remorse is too savage a bedfellow. Forgive me this 
once and solemnly I promise I’ll try never to hurt you again. May 
I see you at ten in the morning? 


Oh, the ecstasy of my relief! The evening before was 
still a dark, terrible mystery, but Frederick would clear it 
up. As for marrying him right away—why, my wedding 
dress was but just begun; it was to be so dainty and pretty ! 
If he loved me, as his note insisted, surely he would not ask 
such haste. I went about smiling and singing to myself as I 


The next four years were uneventful so far as my family 
history is concerned. I studied and played with all my 
schoolmates, and, though most of them would not dream 
of inviting me to their homes, the school was too democratic 
a place for any such distinction to be shown there. 
People generally began to accept me for just what I was—a 
straightforward, unassuming girl, full of life and good spirits. 

And so the great struggle which I had so bravely resolved 
to make was not so much against the world, after all, as 
against myself. I had to conquer my pride and stubborn- 
ness and to hide my sensitiveness; I had not only to over- 
look all little slights and rude stares from newcomers who 
heard my history for the first time, but also to overcome a 
natural tendency to doubt the sincerity of people’s motives. 
I learned to greet my poor brother with a friendly nod or 
word when with a crowd of girls I met him on the street, 
and to ignore the existence of my miserable father. On 
invitation I joined the junior choir of the church and 
attended Sunday-school regularly, though I must confess 
that one of the greatest trials of my life was the frequency of 
the temperance lessons, which seemed to be designed for the 
sole purpose of pointing at me the finger of scorn and shame. 

The hardest struggle came when I had to stand aside on 
graduation day and see girls who had cheated and failed; and 
been finally “boosted’’ through by the influence of their 
parents, receive the diploma which I was denied because my 
work had been a few marks deficient in trigonometry ! 





put fresh flowers in the living-room for his coming. I donned 
a pink muslin that he liked, and found that happiness had 
quite magically removed all traces of my sleepless night. 

He arrived on the hour, and I was shocked at the ravages 
his night’s vigil had wrought. I had planned somewhat 
shyly how I should greet him, but at the sight of the anguish 
in his eyes I forgot all else. 

“You're ill!” I cried, drawing him in by both hands, 
pushing him into a big armchair, and seating myself on a 
stool at his knee. ‘Oh, Frederick, I can’t bear to see you 
look this way! I don’t understand about last night; it 
seems a black nightmare. But if it pains you to explain 
let’s leave it alone! We'll pretend it didn’t happen. Only 
let us—let our love be as it was.” 

He actually groaned as he pressed my hands; his were 
burning hot. ‘I can’t pretend it didn’t happen. I had no 
idea it was in me to be such a brute—and to you!”’ he said 
half savagely. 

“Oh, don’t!” I cried, shrinking back. 

“T didn’t intend to,’’ he went on contritely. ‘‘You’re an 
unspotted angel’’—he kissed me lightly on the forehead— 
“‘and,”’ he added slowly with a wry little smile, ‘I suppose 
I should be content to love you at that distance; but I’m 
just a plain, ordinary man and I’m not a bit content.” He 
stopped a moment, hoping, I think, for some sign of com- 
prehension from me. But I only stared. He reached over 
and took my hands. ‘‘ You see, little one,’’ he went on 
softly, ‘‘you’ve promised to be mine and [| love you, all of 
you. When I have my arms about you and my lips to yours 
I forget you are to be my wife next month or the month 
after. I want you for my wife right then—right now.” 
A flame leaped into his eyes and his breath came short. 
‘*Marry me, Sweet,” he whispered caressingly. 

Frantically I released my hands and got to my feet, every 
fiber quivering with shame. It was not that I was ignorant 
of the fundamentals of life and marriage. I knew woman 
was made to be man’s helpmeet and the mother of his chil- 
dren; when she consented to be his wife she consented to 
that destiny. But I believed it the only proper and modest 
course that the man and woman—Frederick and myself, for 
instance—should love each other tenderly, truly and dis- 
passionately until after the marriage ceremony—a good 
while after, maybe;_I wasn’t very clear as to that—and 
then somehow, sometime, we should both be changed and 
be ready for the fulfillment of God’s plans. That Frederick 
should even dream of that time made me feel like a white 
rose that had been trampled in the mud. 


“C)H, FREDERICK, how could you!” I moaned. 
love is not love; it is not reverent. And there must be 
something wrong with me too. I cannot be a really good 
woman or you would not feel—think of me that way,’’ I said. 
He laughed. ‘‘Goosie!” he said, and held out his arms. 
I recoiled as if struck. ‘‘ You may think it a light matter,” 
I retorted coldly, tugging at my engagement ring, ‘‘but to 
me it is very serious. Here is your ring. I am glad you let 
me know the brand of article you were offering me before it 
was too late’’—and I turned to the door. 
Frederick sprang before me, barring the way. ‘‘ Heavens, 
Kathleen, you don’t mean this!” he cried, his face like ashes. 
“T do,” I replied, with a firmness it took a desperate effort 
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*toachieve. ‘‘ Your so-called love is not the kind to marry on.”’ 


I gained the door. How long the hall, the landing, the 
stairs, looked! I stumbled on the second landing and 
crouched out of view, listening for Frederick to go out. 
Perhaps he thought I might come back, perhaps he was too 
stunned to move; but it seemed ages before I heard him 
go heavily out of the door. Then I crept to my room. 

The next day came a note. I scarcely recognized Fred- 
erick’s firm hand in this shaky scrawl: 


For Heaven’s sake don’t ruin both our lives like this! Ask some- 
body—ask your father, ask your aunt—if my love isn’t as reverent 
as man can offer. I’m willing to submit it to any test in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath or the waters under the earth. I ask for 
justice, not mercy. Oh, my sweetheart, my little wife-who-was-to-be! 


To have opened my lips to a human being on this subject 
would have seemed the depths of degradation. The sugges- 
tion made me shudder. I blistered the letter with my tears, 


‘I wore it out with my kisses, but I did not answer it. 


As soon as I could get a grip on myself I took up some set- 
tlement work, and I went everywhere I was invited—went 
greedily, trying to ease the terrible gnawing at my heart. 
Frederick wrote once more in the bitterness of his pain: 

T-believe you were right; you are not “a really good woman.” 
How a moderately good one could permit a man the kisses and 
embraces you permitted me and then discard him as a cast-aside 
glove when she tired of him is a matter for fiends to look into. 


It was cruelly unjust, yet I did not resent it greatly. 
I was so bruised and bleeding that another wound mattered 
little. Then I learned that he had gone abroad. For 
weeks I could not see a newspaper nor hear an “‘extra” 
cried that I did not fall to trembling, feeling sure this time 


Yet nothing could take from me the knowledge I had 
gained, the splendid physique I had built up in the outdoor 
gymnasium, or the strength of character and will power I had 
developed during that four years’ struggle. 

Eager to advance I entered at once upon a business 
course, at the end of which I accepted the only position in 
sight, in an ill-smelling shop where ‘‘green’’ hides were 
bought and sold. Ina year’s time, however, the experience 
gained qualified me for a splendid position in a far-away 
city. At one time in my life I would have considered it the 
greatest good fortune in the world to escape from the town 
which knew so well the shame of our family; but now it was 


. with the greatest regret that I said good-by to my many real 


friends and well-wishers; to my mother, whose weaknesses 
I had learned to bear with patience and gentleness, realizing 
the great hardships which had undermined her strength of 
mind and body; and to the quiet sister who had long ago 
taken upon herself the butden of housekeeping. 


IX months after my departure I read in a corner of the 
home paper that ‘‘old man Williams,” who for the last 
six years had recognized no home except an old dry-goods 
box behind a lumber yard, had been found dead on his pile 
of rags; and, asI read, I was glad—glad—that long ago I had 
accepted the challenge unwittingly thrown down to me to lift 
myself out of my surroundings, and to show which counted 
most, blood or strength of will and lofty purpose. 


ent 


there would be some terrible catastrophe with Frederick’s 
name heading the list of the lost. 

I wondered how his mother stood it; I wondered drearily 
if she knew. Although I considered him irrevocably lost to 
me I no more thought of ceasing to love him than of ceasing 
to breathe. For one reason I was relieved he was away; it 
gave me time to steel my face against meeting him. 





IVE months passed and I heard his voice again. It was 

at a private cotillion, and a figure had just been called 
when there was a stir at the door and the hostess hurried out 
to greet—Frederick. I suppose he spoke in his usual tone, 
but above the greetings, the laughter, the buzz, it sounded a 
trumpet-call to me. One swift glance and I saw he was 
bronzed, but thinner and indescribably older. His eyes were 
roving restlessly and I averted mine before their gaze fell 
upon me; I felt it, though, as it probed, searched and— 
caressed. I wondered if he could read in my flushed, 
downcast face the mad pulse at my throat, the surge in my 
ears, the tremor of my knees. 

I don’t know how I joined my partner and took my place. 
The figure was one in which the dancers are divided into sets 
of four couples; each set goes through a figure, forms a 
“basket,” and then the gentleman waltzes with the lady 
facing him. The gentleman opposite me was Frederick! 
We went through the bowing, crossing and recrossing—I 
unseeingly almost and strangely unfeelingly. Finally the 
leader’s whistle announced the waltz. 

It makes me dizzy yet to hear that dance music. His arm 
about me, my hand in his—I had thought we would pass as 
strangers, and now this! A stray lock of my hair brushed 
his face. I saw it go white under its tan. 
of shame I pinned the wisp in place. Neither had spoken, 
but after waltzing the length of the room he said: 

“T have been to Egypt.” His tone was abrupt, but casual. 
“‘T went especially to call on the Sphinx, to ask the secret of 
forgetfulness. They say she knows everything worth know- 
ing, but—the lady failed me. However, it was not my first 
experience of the kind,” he went on flippantly, ‘‘and I 
rallied. I offered her everything for one draft of oblivion. 
I wished it for you, that you might forget that last cowardly 
note I wrote you. I was demented; I did not know what I 
was doing. That does not excuse me. I assure you I have 
regretted it under a hundred foreign, sleepless moons.” 

I did not speak. I could not. 

“Perhaps, then, it was unnecessary ? 
forgotten you received it ?”’ 

I shook my head miserably, and the one tear I could not 
stem, for all my efforts, rolled slowly down my cheek and 
dropped to the lapel of his coat. The effect was electrical. 
His face flushed darkly, his arm tightened suddenly about 
my waist, and the pressure of his hand on mine hurt. I 
thrilled with the joy of it, then turned to ice with the shame. 
I saw nothing but a blinding blur of faces as we threaded our 
way to my seat. I think he spoke to my chaperon. I was 
dimly aware that he bowed and withdrew. There were 
whispers of how wretched he looked, and curious stares, 
when, a few minutes later, I pleaded a headache and left. 


WAS in bed for a week after that. Father and Auntie sent 

posthaste for the doctor, who pursed his lips, said I’d been 
overdoing myself, and then prescribed a bottle of tonic. 
Not infrequently I wished I might die; then I could with 
propriety send for Frederick to bid me farewell; and surely 
there would be no insult in the kiss he would press on the lips 
of the dying! After a while I crawled downstairs. 

I was lying on a wicker couch by the living-room window 
and heard Auntie holding conversation with some one on the 
front piazza. The moment the other voice reached me I 
knew it as the feminine of his; the moment his mother 
entered I knew her, although I had never seen even a 
photograph. I tried to rise, but sank back with weakness. 

‘“‘My poor little girl!” she cried; ‘‘and my poor, poor 
boy!”’ she added, with tears in every word. 

“‘Did he tell you?” I gasped in a frightened whisper. 

“Not until I made him. His trouble he confided freely 
when he saw how shocked I was at his appearance; but he 
seemed to fear a betrayal of your confidence if he went 
deeper. To tell the truth, dear, I think he could not under- 
stand your attitude. But to me, to any good woman care- 
fully reared, who had been wooed and married, your feeling 
was plain. HowI sympathized with you! I could scarcely 
wait for traintime. You had no mother; you needed me.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came,’’ I kept crying softly, as I 
clung to her. 

We talked long and tenderly—at least she did; my share 
was not much more than broken ejaculations. 

“‘God implanted passionate love as the strongest force in 
all human nature,” she said tenderly, and she smiled a 
little at me for imagining that anything so simple as a few 
words of marriage ceremony could alter so gigantic a force. 
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A College Girl’s Letters toa Man She Didn’t Know 


By Jean Webster 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN PATTY WENT TO BOARDING-SCHOOL,” ETC. 





DECORATIONS BY JOHN R. NEILL AND PEN SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


NE of the foundlings in the orphan asylum known as the John Grier 

Home is Jerusha Abbott, eighteen years old, who has been allowed 
to attend the village High School, where she has done well in some studies 
and brilliantly in English. A trustee of the Home decides that she shall 
go to college and learn to be a writer. Her board and tuition are to be 
paid directly to the college, and she is to have an allowance of thirty-five 
dollars a month. In return she is to write a letter every month to the 
trustee, whom she does not know and has seen only once at the door of 
the Home in the dusk, when the headlights of a passing motor-car cast 
a grotesque, long-legged shadow of him on the inside wall. These letters 
are to be addressed, in care of the trustee’s private secretary, to ‘‘ Mr. 
John Smith’’; but ‘‘ Judy,” as she is called, decides to write to him as 
**Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith.’’ She does so, telling about her studies 
and her daily life, describing her room and her student friends, including 
popular Sallie McBride and aristocratic Julia Pendleton, and chronicling 
the occasional visits of Julia’s uncle, Mr. Jervis Pendleton, who proves 
quite human and attractive. Judy’s first summer vacation is spent at 
Lock Willow Farm, and during her Sophomore year she rooms with 
Sallie and Julia, visiting at Sallie’s home during the Christmas recess and 
paying a flying visit to New York, for shopping purposes, with both 
Sallie and Julia. There Mr. Pendleton takes them to luncheon and to 
the theater. Sallie’s family invites Judy to spend the next summer 
vacation at the McBride family camp in the Adirondacks, and Judy 
wishes to go—awfully! But her guardian’s secretary writes that Mr. 
Smith prefers that she should not accept the invitation, but return to 
Lock Willow Farm, where Mr. and Mrs. Semple and their hired girl, 
Carrie, will look after her welfare. So thither Judy goes in a most 
rebellious frame of mind. 


Lock WILLow F Ars, 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: August 3rd. 
FT HAS been nearly two months since I wrote, which 
wasn’t nice of me, I know; but I haven’t loved you much 
this summer —you see I’m being frank! 

You can’t imagine how disappointed I was at having to 
give up the McBrides’ camp. Of course I know that you’re 
my guardian, and that I have to regard your wishes in all 
matters; but I couldn’t see any reason. It was so distinctly 
the best thing that could have happened to me. If I had 
been Daddy, and you had been Judy, I should have said: 
‘Bless you, my child, run along and have a good time.”’ 

But not at all! Just a-curt line from your secretary 
ordering me to Lock Willow. 

It’s the impersonality of your commands that hurts my 
feelings. It seems as though, if you felt the tiniest little bit 
for me the way I feel for you, you’d sometimes send me a 
message that you’d written with your own hand, instead of 
those beastly typewritten secretary’s notes. If there were 
the slightest hint that you cared I’d do anything on earth 
to please you. 

I know that I was to write nice, long, detailed letters with- 
out ever expecting any answer. You're living up to your 
side of the bargain: I’m being educated—and I suppose 
you’re thinking I’m not living up to mine! 

But, Daddy, it is a hard bargain. It is, really. I’m so 
awfully lonely. You are the only person I have to care for, 
and you are so shadowy. You’re just an imaginary man 
that I’ve made up—and probably the real you isn’t a bit like 
my imaginary you. But you did once—when I was ill in the 
infirmary—send me a message, and now when I am feeling 
awfully forgotten I get out your card and read it over. 

I don’t think I am telling you ai all what I started to say, 
which was this: 

Although my feelings are still hurt, for it is very humili- 
ating to be picked up and mpved about by an arbitrary, 
peremptory, unreasonable, omnipotent, invisible Providence, 
still, when a man has been as kind and generous and thought- 
ful as you have heretofore been toward me, I suppose he has 
a*right to be an arbitrary, peremptory, unreasonable, invisi- 
ble Providence if he chooses, and so—I’ll forgive you and be 
cheerful again. But I still don’t enjoy getting Sallie’s letters 
about the good times they are having in camp. 

However—we will draw a veil over that and begin again. 

I’ve been writing and writing this summer; four short 
stories finished and sent to four different magazines. So 
you see I’m trying to be an author. I have a workroom 
fixed in a corner of the attic. It’s in a nice, breezy corner, 
with two dormer windows and shaded by a maple tree with 
a family of red squirrels living in a hole. 





I’ll write a nicer letter in a few days and tell you all the 
farm news. 
We need rain. 


Yours as ever, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs—Sir: 


| Binty tage i you from the second crotch in the willow 
tree by the pool in the pasture. There’s a frog croaking 
underneath, a locust singing overhead, and two little ‘devil 
down-heads”’ darting up and down the trunk. I’ve been 
here for an hour; it’s a very comfortable crotch, especially 
after being upholstered with two sofa-cushions. I came up 
with a pen and tablet, hoping to write an immortal short 
story; but I’ve been having a dreadful time with my hero- 
ine—I can’t make her behave as I want her to behave; so 
I’ve abandoned her for the moment, and am writing to you. 
(Not much relief, though, for I can’t make you behave as 
I want you to either.) 

If you are in that dreadful New York I wish I could send 
you some of this lovely, breezy, sunshiny outlook. The 
country is Heaven after a week of rain. 

Very hard to get any news into this letter! 
must have news, here it is: 


per kt 


¢ 


But, if you 


Our nine young pigs waded across the brook and ran away 
last Tuesday, and only eight came back. We don’t want to 
accuse any one unjustly, but we suspect that Widow Dowd 
has one more than she ought to have. 

Mr. Weaver has 
painted his barn and 
his two silos a bright 
pumpkin- yellow—a 
very ugly color, but he 
says it will wear better 
than any other. 

One of our Rhode Island Reds only brought off three 
chicks out of fifteen eggs. We can’t imagine what was the 
trouble. Rhode Island Reds, in my opinion, are a very 
inferior breed. I prefer Buff Orpingtons. 

The new clerk in the post-office at Bonnyrigg Four 
Corners drank every drop of Jamaica ginger they had in 
stock—seven dollars’ worth—before he was discovered. 

There’s to be an ice-cream social at the schoolhouse next 
Saturday evening. ‘‘Come and bring your families.” 

I have a new hat that I bought for twenty-five cents at 
the post-office. 

This is my latest portrait, on my way to rake the hay: 

It’s getting too dark to see; 
anyway, the newsisall used up. 

Good-night. Jupy. 





Friday. —Good-morning ! 
Here zs some news! What do 
you think? You’d never, 
never, never guess who’s com- 
ing to Lock Willow. A letter 
to Mrs. Semple from Mr. 
Pendleton. He’s motoring 
through the Berkshires, and is 
tired and wants a rest on a 
nice, quiet farm—if he climbs 
out at her doorstep some 
night will she have a room ready for him? Maybe he'll 
stay one week, or maybe two, or maybe three; he’ll see how 
restful it is when he gets here. 

Such a flutter as we are in! The whole house is being 
cleaned and all the curtains washed. I am driving to the 


Corners this morning to get some new oilcloth for the entry 
and two cans of brown floor paint for the hall and back 
stairs. Mrs. Dowd is engaged to come tomorrow to wash 
the windows (in the exigency of the moment we waive our 
suspicions in regard to the piglet). You might think, from 
this account of our activities, that the house was not already 
immaculate, but I assure you it was. Whatever Mrs. 
Semple’s limitations she is a Housekeeper. 

But isn’t it just like a man, Daddy? He doesn’t give the 
remotest hint as to whether he will land on the doorstep 
today or two weeks from today. We shall live in a perpetual 
breathlessness until he comes— 
and if he doesn’t hurry the 
cleaning may all have to be done 
over again. 0 

Amasai is waiting below with 
the buckboard and Grover. I 
drive alone—but if you could see 
old Grove you wouldn’t be 
worried as to my safety. 

Yours ever, Jupy. 

Saturday.—Good-morning again! I didn’t get this envel- 
oped yesterday before the postman came, so I'll add some 
more. We have one mail a day at twelve o'clock. Rural 
delivery is a blessing to the farmers. Our postman not only 
delivers letters, but he also runs errands for us in town, at 
five cents an errand. Yesterday he brought me some shoe- 
strings and a jar of cold cream (I sunburned all the skin off 
my nose before I got my new hat) and a blue Windsor tie 
and a bottle of blac king, all for ten cents. That was an 
unusual bargain, owing to the large ness of my order. 

Also he tells us what: is happening in the Great Worlé 
Several people on the route take daily papers, and he rea 
them as he jogs along, and repeats the news to the ones 
who don’t subscribe. 

No sign yet of Mr. Pendleton. But you should see how 
clean our house is—and with what anxiety we wipe our feet 
before we step in. 

I hope he’ll come soon. I shall be glad for some one to 
talk to. Mrs Semple, to tell you the truth, gets sort of 
monotonous. She never lets ideas interrupt the easy flow 
of her conversation. It’s a funny thing about the people 
here. Their world is just this single hillside. They are not 
a bit universal, if you know what I mean. It’s exactly the 
same as at the John Grier Home. Our ideas there were 
somewhat circumscribed, only I didn’t mind it so much 
because I was younger and was so awfully busy. By the 
time I’d got all my beds made and my babies’ faces washed 
and had gone to school and come home and had washed 
their faces again and darned their stockings and mended 
Freddie Perkins’s trousers (he tore them every day of his 
life) and learned my lessons in between—I was ready to go 
to bed, and I didn’t notice any lack of social intercourse. 
But after two years in a very conversational college 1 do 
miss it, and I shall be glad to see somebody who speaks my 
language. , 

I really believe I’ve finished, Daddy. Nothing else occurs 
to me at the moment—I’ll try to write a longer letter 
next time. Yours always, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


ELL, Daddy, Mr. Pendleton is here. And such a nice 

time as we’re having! At least I am, and I think he is 

too. He has been here ten days. The way Mrs. Semple 
pampers that man is scandalous. 
He and I eat at a little table set on the side porch, or 
sometimes under the trees, or—when it rains or is cold—in 
the best parlor. He just picks out the spot he wants to eat 
in, and Carrie trots after him with the table. Then, if it has 


been an awful nuisance, and she has had to carry the dishes 
very far, she finds a dollar under the sugar-bowl. 

He is an awfully companionable sort of man, though you 
would never believe it to see him casually; he looks at first 
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glance like a true Pendleton, but he isn’t at all. He is just 
as simple and unaffected and sweet as he can be. (That 
seems a funny way to describe a man, but it’s true.) He’s 
extremely nice with the farmers around here; he meets 
them in a sort of man-to-man fashion that disarms them 
immediately. They were very suspicious at first. They 
didn’t care for his clothes! And I will say that his clothes 
are rather amazing. He wears knickerbockers and plaited 
jackets and white flannels and riding clothes with puffed 
trousers. Whenever he-comes down in anything new Mrs. 
Semple, beaming with pride, walks around and views him 
from every angle and urges him to be careful where he sits 
down; she is so afraid he will pick up some dust. It bores 
him dreadfully. He's always saying to her: 

“Now you run along, Mrs. Semple, and tend to your 
work. Don’t bother about me.” 

Such a lot of adventures we’re having! We've explored 
the country for miles, and I've learned to fish with funny 
little flies made of feathers. Also to shoot with a rifle and a 
revolver. Also to ride horseback—there’s still considerable 
life in old Grove. We fed him on oats for three days, and he 
shied at a calf and almost ran away with me. 


Wednesday.—We climbed 

Sky Hill Monday afternoon. 

That’s a mountain near here; 

not an awfully high mountain, 

perhaps—no snow on the sum- 

mit— but at least you are pretty 

breathless when you reach the 

top. The lower slopes are 

covered with woods, but the 

top is just piled rocks and open 

moor. We stayed up for the 

sunset and built a fire and 

cooked our supper. Mr. Pendleton did the cooking; he 
said he knew how better than I—and he did, too, because 
he’s used to camping. Then we came down by moonlight, 
and, when we reached the wood trail where it was dark, by 
the light of an electric bulb that he had in his pocket. It 
was such fun! He laughed and joked all the way and talked 
about interesting things. He's read all the books I’ve ever 
read, and a lot of others besides. It’s astonishing how many 
different things he knows. 

We went for a long tramp this morning and got caught 
in a storm. Our clothes were drenched before we reached 
home, but our spirits were not even dampened. You 
should have seen Mrs. Semple’s face when we dripped into 
her kitchen. She was awfully funny; you would have 
thought that we were ten years old and she a distracted 
mother. I was afraid we weren't going to get any jam for tea. 


Saturday.—I started this letter ages ago, but I haven’t 
had a second to finish it. 
Isn’t this a nice thought from Stevenson? 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy: as kings. 


It’s true, you know. The world is full of happiness, and 
plenty to go around, if you are only willing to take the kind 
that comes your way. The whole secret is in being pliable. 

n the country especially there are such a lot of entertain- 
ing things. I can walk over everybody’s land, and look at 
everybody’s view, and dabble in everybody’s brook, and 
enjoy it just as much as though I owned the land—and with 
no taxes to pay! 


It’s Sunday night now, about eleven o’clock, and I am 
supposed to be getting some ‘‘ beauty sleep”’; but I had black 
coffee for dinner, so—no “beauty sleep”’ for me! 

This morning, said Mrs. Semple to Mr. Pendleton, with 
a very determined accent: 

“We have to leave here at a quarter past ten in order to 
get to church by eleven.” 

“Very well,”’ said Mr. Pendleton; ‘‘you have the surrey 
ready, and if I’m not dressed just go on without waiting.” 

“We'll wait,’’ said she. 

“As you please,” said he; ‘‘only don’t keep the horses 
standing too long.” 

Then while she was dressing he told Carrie to pack. up 
a luncheon, and he told me to scramble into my walking 
clothes; and we slipped out the back way and went fishing. 

It discommoded the household dreadfully, because Lock 
Willow of a Sunday dines at two. But he ordered dinner at 
seven—he orders meals whenever he chooses; you would 
think the place was a restaurant—and that kept Carrie and 
Amasai from going driving. But he said it was all the better, 
because it wasn't proper for them to go driving without a 
chaperon; and, anyway, he wanted the horses himself to 
take me driving. Did you ever hear anything so funny? 

And poor Mrs. Semple believes that people who go fishing 
on Sundays go afterward to a sizzling hot place! Besides, 
she wished to show Mr. Pendleton off in church. 

Anyway, we had our fishing. He caught four little ones 
and we cooked them on a campfire for luncheon. They kept 
falling off our spiked sticks inte the fire, so they tasted a 
little ashy; but weatethem. We got 
home at four and went driving at 
five and had dinner at seven, and 
at ten I was sent to bed—and here 
I am, writing to you. 

I am getting a little sleepy though. 

Good-night. Here is a picture of the one fish I caught. 


Ship ahoy, Cap'n Long-Legs: 
a: Belay! Yo, ho, ho! Guess what I’m reading. 


Our conversation these past two days has been nautical 
and piratical. Isn’t ‘‘Treasure Island"’ fun? Did you ever 
read it, or wasn’t it written when you were a boy? 





Daddy, I wish you were here; we'd all have such a jolly 


time together. I like my different friends to know each 
other. I wanted to ask Mr. Pendleton if he knew you in 
New York—I should think he might; you must move in 
about the same exalted social circles, and you are both 
interested in reforms and things—but I couldn’t, for I don’t 
know your real name. It’s the silliest thing I ever heard of, 
not to know your name. Mrs. Lippett warned me that you 
are eccentric. I should think so! 
Affectionately, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy: September 2d. 


Mik PENDLETON has gone, and we are missing him! 
When you get accustomed to people or places or ways 
of living, and then have them suddenly snatched away, it 
does leave an empty, gnawing sort of sensation. I’m finding 
Mrs. Semple’s conversation pretty unseasoned food. 





College opens in two weeks and I shall be glad to begin 
work again. I have worked quite a lot this summer though— 
six short stories and seven poems. Those I sent to the maga- 
zines all came back with the most courteous promptitude. 
But I don’t mind. It’s good practice. Mr. Pendleton read 
them—he brought in the mail, so I couldn’t help his know- 
ing—and he said they were dreadful. They showed that I 
didn’t have the slightest idea of what I was talking about. 
(Mr. Pendleton doesn’t let politeness interfere with truth.) 
But the last one I did—just a little sketch laid in college—he 
said wasn’t bad; and he had it typewritten, and I sent it to 
a magazine. They’ve had it two weeks; maybe they’re 
thinking it over. 

You should see the sky! There’s the queerest orange- 
colored light over everything. We're going to have a storm. 


It commenced just that moment with drops as big as 
quarters and all the shutters banging. I had to run to close 
windows, while Carrie flew to the attic with an armful of 
milkpans to put under the places where the roof leaks; and 
then, just as I was resuming my pen, I remembered that I’d 
left a cushion and rug and hat and Matthew Arnold's poems 
under a tree in the orchard, so I dashed out to get them, all 
quite soaked. The red cover of the poems had run into the 
inside: ‘“‘Dover Beach”’ in the future will be washed by 
pink waves. 

A storm is awfully disturbing in the country. You are 
always having to think of so many things that are outdoors 
and getting spoiled. 


Thursday.—Daddy! Daddy! What do you think? 
The postman has just come with two letters. 
ist.—My story is accepted. $50. 
Alors! I'm an AUTHOR. 
2d.—A letter from the college secretary. I’m to have a 
scholarship for two years that will cover board and tuition. 
It was founded by an alumna for “marked proficiency in 
English with general excellency in other lines.”” And I’ve 
won it! I applied for it before I left, but I didn’t have an 
idea I’d get it, on account of my Freshman bad work in 
Math. and Latin. But it seems I’ve made it up. I am 
awfully glad, Daddy, because now I won’t be such a burden 
to you. The monthly allowance will be all I’ll need, and 
maybe I can earn that with writing or tutoring or something. 
I’m crazy to go back and begin work. 
Yours ever, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 
Author of ‘‘When the Sophomores Won the Game.”’ 
For sale at all news-stands; price, ten cents. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


| eee at college again, and an upper-class man. Our 
study is better than ever this year—faces the south, 
with two huge windows—and oh, so furnished! Julia, with 
an unlimited allowance, arrived two days early and was 
attacked with a fever of settling. 

We have new wall paper and Oriental rugs and mahogany 
chairs—not painted mahogany, which made us sufficiently 
happy last year, but real. It’s very gorgeous, but I don’t 
feel as though I belonged in it; I’m nervous all the time for 
fear I’ll get an ink-spot in the wrong place. 

And, Daddy, I found your letter waiting for me—pardon, 
I mean your secretary’s. 

Will you kindly convey to me a comprehensible reason 
why I should not accept that scholarship? I don’t under- 
stand your objection in the least. But, anyway, it won’t do 
the slightest good for you to object, for I’ve already accepted 
it—and I am not going to change! That sounds a little 
impertinent, but I don’t mean it so. 

I suppose you feel that when you set out to educate me 
you'd like to finish the work and put a neat period, in the 
shape of a diploma, at the end. 

But look at it just a second from my point of view. I shall 
owe my education to you just as much as though I let you 
pay for the whole of it, but I won’t be quite so much indebted. 
I know that you don’t want me to return the money, but 
nevertheless | am going to want to do it if I possibly can; 
and winning this scholarship makes it so much easier. I was 
expecting to spend the rest of my life in paying my debts, 
but now I shall only have to spend one-half of the rest of it. 

I hope you understand my position and won’t be cross. 
The allowance | shall still most gratefully accept. It 
requires an allowance to live up to Julia and her furniture! 
I wish that she had been reared to simpler tastes, or else that 
she were not my roommate. 

This isn’t much of-a letter—I meant to have written a 
lot; but I’ve been hemming four window-curtains and three 
portiéres (I’m glad you can’t see the length of the stitches), 
and polishing a brass desk-set with tooth-powder (very uphill 
work), and sawing off picture wire with manicure scissors, 
and unpacking four boxes of books, and putting away two 
trunkfuls of clothes (it doesn’t seem believable that Jerusha 
Abbott owns two trunkfuls of clothes, but she does!), and 
welcoming back fifty dear friends in between. 

Opening day is a joyous occasion. 

Good-night, Daddy dear, and don’t be annoyed because 
your chick is wanting to scratch for herself. She’s growing 
up into an awfully energetic little hen—with a very deter- 
mined cluck and lots of beautiful feathers (all due to you). 

Affectionately, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy: 


TILL harping on that scholarship! I never knew a 

man so obstinate, and stubborn, and unreasonable, 

and tenacious, and bull-doggish, and unable-to-see-other- 
people’s-points-of-view as you. 

You prefer that I should not be accepting favors from 
strangers. 

Strangers! And what are you, pray? 

Isthere any one in the world that I know less? I shouldn’t 
recognize you if I met you on the street. Now, you see, if 
you had been a sane, sensible person, and had written nice, 
cheering, fatherly letters to your little Judy, and had come 
occasionally and patted her on the head, and had said you 
were glad she was such a good girl—then, perhaps, she 
wouldn’t have flouted you in your old age, but would have 
obeyed your slightest wish like the dutiful daughter she 
was meant to be. 

Strangers indeed! You live in a glass house, Mr. Smith. 

And besides, this isn’t a favor; it’s like a prize. I earned it 
by hard work. If nobody had been good enough in English 
the committee wouldn’t have awarded the scholarship; some 
years they don’t. Also - But what’s the use of arguing 
with a man? You belong, Mr. Smith, to a sex devoid of a 
sense of logic. To bring a man into line there are just two 
methods: one must either coax or be disagreeable. I scorn to 
coax men for what I wish. : Therefore I must be disagreeable. 





Ss 


I refuse, sir, to give up the scholarship; and if you make 
any more fuss I won’t accept the monthly allowance, either, 
but will wear myself into a nervous wreck tutoring stupid 
Freshmen. 

That is my ultimatum! 

And listen—I have a further thought. Since you are so 
afraid that by taking this scholarship I am depriving some one 
else of an education, I know a way out. You can apply the 
money that you would have spent for me toward educating 
some other little girl from the John Grier Home. Don’t you 
think that’s a nice idea? . Only, Daddy, educate the new girl 
as much as you choose, but please don’t ike her any better 
than me. 

I trust that your secretary, Mr. Griggs, won’t be hurt 
because I pay so little attention to the suggestions offered in 
his letter; but I can’t help it if he is. He’s a spoiled child, 
Daddy. I’ve meekly given in to his whims heretofore, but 
this time I intend to be FI R M. 

Yours, With a Mind Completely and Irrevocably 
and World-Without-End Made-Up, 
JERUSHA ABBOTT. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: November 17th. 


Re to go downtown today to buy a bottle of 
shoe-blacking and some collars and the material for a 
new blouse and a jar of violet cream and a cake of soap— 
all very necessary; I couldn’t be happy another day with- 
out them—and when I started to pay the carfare’I found 
that I had left my purse in the pocket of my other coat. 
So I had to get out and take the next car, and was late for 
gymnasium. 

It’s a dreadful thing to have no inemory and two coats! 

Julia Pendleton has invited me to visit her for the 
Christmas holidays. How does that strike you, Mr. Smith? 
Fancy Jerusha Abbott, of the John Grier Home, sitting at 
the tables of the rich. I should, to tell the truth, very much 
prefer going to Sallie’s; but Julia asked me first, so if I go 
anywhere it must be to New York instead of to Worcester. 
I’m rather awed at the prospect of meeting Pendletons 
en masse, and also I’d have to get a lot of new clothes—so, 
Daddy dear, if you write that you would prefer having me 
remain quietly at college I will bow to your wishes with my 
usual sweet docility. 

I’m engaged at odd moments with the ‘‘Life and Letters 
of Thomas Huxley’’—it makes nice, light reading to pick 
up between times. Do you know what an archzopteryx 
is? It’s a bird. And a stereognathus? I’m not sure 
myself, but I think it’s a missing link, like a bird with teeth 
or a lizard with wings. No, it isn’t either; I’ve just looked 
in the book. It’s a mesozoic mammal. 

I’ve elected Economics this year—very illuminating sub- 
ject. When I finish that I’m going to take Charity and 
Reform; then, Mr. Trustee, I’ll know just how an orphan 
asylum ought to be run. Don’t you think I’d make an 
admirable voter if I had my rights? I was twenty-one last 
week. This is an awfully wasteful country to throw away 
such an honest, conscientious, educated, intelligent citizen 
as I would be! Yours always, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: December 7th. 


B Big seg you for permission to visit Julia—that is, I take 
it that silence means consent. 

Such a social whirl as we’ve been having! The Founders’ 
dance came last week—this was the first year that any of us 
could attend, only upper-class men being allowed. 

I invited Jimmie McBride, and Sallie invited his room- 
mate at Princeton, who visited them last summer at their 
camp—an awfully nice man with red hair—and Julia invited 
a man from New York, not very exciting but socially 
irreproachable. He is connected with the De la Mater 
Chichesters.. Perhaps that means something to you? 
Nothing to me. 

However, our guests came Friday afternoon in time for tea 
in the Senior corridor, and then dashed down to the hotel 
for dinner. The hotel was so full that they slept in rows on 
the billiard-tables, they say. 

At seven-thirty they came back for the President’s recep- 
tion and dance. Our functions commence early. We had 
the men’s cards all made out ahead of time, and after every 
dance we'd leave them in groups under the letter that stood 
for their names, so that they could be readily found by their 
next partners. Jimmie McBride, for example, would stand 
patiently under ‘‘M”’ until he was claimed. (At least he 
ought to have stood patiently, but he kept wandering off 
and getting mixed with ‘R’s” and ‘S’s”’ and all sorts of 
letters.) I found him a very difficult guest; he was sulky 
because he had only three dances with me. He said he was 
bashful about dancing with girls he didn’t know! 

The next morning we had a glee-club concert—and who 
do you think wrote the funny new song composed for the 
occasion? It’s the truth. She did. Oh, I tell you, Daddy, 
your little foundling is getting to be quite a prominent 
person ! 

Anyway, the gay two days were great fun, and I think the 
men enjoyed it. Some of them were awfully perturbed at 
first at the prospect of facing one thousand girls; but they 
got acclimated very quickly. Our two Princeton men had a 
beautiful time; at least they politely said they had, and 
they’ve invited us to their dance next spring. We've 
accepted, so please don’t object, Daddy dear. 

Julia and Sallie and I all had new dresses. Do you want 
to hear about them? Julia’s was cream satin and gold 
embroidery, and she wore purple orchids. It was a dream 
and came from Paris, and cost a million dollars! 

Sallie’s was pale blue trimmed with Persian embroidery, 
and went beautifully with red hair. It didn’t cost quite 
a million, but was just as effective as Julia’s. 

Mine was pale pink crépe de chine trimmed with écru lace 
and rose satin. And I carried crimson roses which J. McB. 
sent (Sallie having told him what color to get). 

And we all had satin slippers and silk stockings and 
chiffon scarfs to match. 

You must be deeply impressed by these details! 

One can’t help thinking, Daddy, what a colorless life a 
man is forced to lead, when one reflects that chiffon and 
Venetian point and hand embroidery and Irish crochet are 
to him mere empty words. Whereas a woman—whether 
she is interested in babies or microbes or husbands or 
poetry or servants or parallelograms or gardens or Plato— 
is fundamentally and always interested in clothes. 

It’s the one touch of Nature that makes the whole world 
kin. (That isn’t original. I got it out of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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Y DEAR child, it all comes down to this: he 
thinks that it would only be—what was his own 
phrase ?—‘a perfectly stultifying self-indulgence.’” 


The speaker was looking full at the younger woman, and 
at the expression on her face added hastily: ‘‘ Emmy, don't 
you be too hard on Charles.. The poor boy’s absolutely 
wretched; he’s simply crucifying himself —a poor, desperate 
martyr to his intellect!’’ 

Emmy smiled a little. ‘Don’t you know I couldn't 
possibly be hard on him—even if I wanted to? Go on and 
tell me. He thinks to marry me would be a perfectly 
stultifying self-indulgence os 

Mrs. Frederics threw out her hands ina large, helpless 
gesture. ‘‘Not.you—anybody! It’s simply his barbarous 
science—you understand that?—like Moloch, demanding 
human sacrifices!” 

Seated on the park bench Mrs. Frederics frowned off 
into the vernal trees, thinking how she might best put 
her brother’s case. She hada kind, clever, spectacled face, 





.and her nondescript brown suit had seen four years’ wear, 


and looked it. 

“Emmy,” she said suddenly, ‘‘you’ve seen those marriage 
statistics arranged by classes, haven’t you? Those showing 
that the higher you go in the scale, intellectually and— 
socially, the lower is the percentage of marriages? Of 
course; everybody has. Did you ever speculate at all as to 
what those figures mean ?’”’ 

“T suppose,’’ said the girl, ‘‘they mean that when men 
reach a point where they don’t need or want a wife to cook 
and wash for them their reason begins to urge that having 
a wife at allis hardly worth the price. I mean the lifelong 
yoke.”’ 

Mrs. Frederics’s eyes complimented her acuteness. “Well, 
then,’’ she said, rather relieved, ‘‘ you can at least under- 
stand about Charles’s views—oh, his repellent views!— 
however little you can sympathize with them. He says 
that in the old days and ways, when the wife spun the 
clothes, made the preserves, cured the hams and all that, 
Marriage was an economically sound institution: a man 
married a domestic factory superintendent. He says that 
in the lower walks today —just as you said—marriage is still 
an economically sound institution: a man marries a house- 
hold drudge. But in what we call the better classes it’s very 
different, he says: when a man marries now he marries a 
household pet; and that is not economics at all, but weak- 
kneed sentimentalism. Dear Emmy, I know this sounds 
quite shocking to you—it does to me, I own.” 

“Shocking? Not at all,” said the girl. ‘‘Oh, Mary, I 
haven’t taken courses in social science for nothing! I’ve 
heard of views like that before.’ 


MUST say,’’ mused Mrs. Frederics, ‘“‘he is not always 

easy to answer. He’s forever repeating the assertion 
that modern marriage is the most preposterous of partner- 
ships, all one-sided, with the one-sidedness hidden under 
a lot of chivalrous fictions. He tells me to think of the 
comfortably-off married women I know, and to say what 
they contribute to the partnership to balance the eight 
hours’ hard work a day their men do downtown. i 


e 
asks me that, and then answers it himself: ‘Coddling!’ 
says Charles. Well—take his own case, Emmy. Charles 
and—his wife—would probably board, wouldn’t they? 


Under such conditions, he says, poor fellow, that a wife 
could do literally nothing for him but coddle him in the 
evenings ——— 

‘And he doesn't desire any coddling?”’ 

“Well, he argues that coddling is a perfectly legitimate 
thing to buy, like an automobile, for men who must have 
it—he even admits that it might be a great gratification to 
him. But he says that serious, thoughtful men will not 
weakly gratify themselves at the expense of crippling their 
whole life’s work,” 

“Crippling?’”’ 

“You see she would eat up the margin of his salary that 
now goes for his books and experiments and soon. So he 
figures that she would have to bea drag instead of a help—a 
liability, not an asset.” 

“It does seem, then, that he has a pretty low opinion of 
us,” replied the girl. 

‘No, he says it’s the other men who have the low opinion, 
the ones who encourage us to continue as household pets. 
Thinking men, on the contrary, he says, urge women to fit 
themselves to be full working partners—and pay their 
freight!” 

“Tell me,” said the girl rather painfully, 
this to you—since Si 

“My ‘dear child—oh, no, no, no! Don’t you understand? 
This is all old conversation, his rantings for years 

“And now that he knows what it is to be in love?” 


‘‘has he said 








“Ah, but you see that’s the worst thing of all! He takes 
the coldest scientific view of love: that it’s all an illusion, 
Nature's brilliant bit of sleight-of-hand. Haven't you 


sometimes wondered yourself if it were? I gave up eleven 
hundred dollars a year at the school—just where you'll be in 
a couple of years—to marry Jim for love. I did it for love, 
I say. Well, Jim loved me, but he’s not in love with me 
now. Oh, no! I've got a good, kind husband,” said Mrs. 
“aon aa with a kind of little moan, ‘‘ but I've lost my 
over.”’ 
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The two women took hands upon the bench and sat 
a moment in sad silence. 

“Well, Emmy, Charles looks around at the married 
couples in his ken—observing, speculating, compiling his 
inexorable little tables and formulas—and he says that if 
the men could have looked forward and seen how they were 
going to feel about matrimony in ten years not one ina 
hundred would ever have married. He says that it is the 
pride of the thinking man to see today what others will see 
ten years from now. Ah, darling! I’m sorry for you—and 
for him, too, poor, clever, stupid!’’ 

‘Mary,” said the girl after a pause, 
terday. You didn’t. 
as an illusion.’”’ 

‘*Oh, can’t you guess what he’s done? Depend on it, he 
tramped the floor all last night, having it out between his 
reason and his feeling—his reason shouting that it was all 
a mirage, while his feeling cried out that it was the realest 
thing in all the world.” 

The girl said with some difficulty: ‘“ And today?” 

“*T fear,’’ the older woman answered sadly, “that in the 
end his reason tripped his feeling somehow —fell on it, gagged 
it, garroted it. He’s the most intellectually willful man | 
ever knew. And with his record—his pride of opinion ——” 

“His record ?” 

“Oh, he’s been saying and writing all this ever since he 
was a Sophomore at college! Preaching that the more men 
stop to think the less they will be disposed to undertake the 
lifelong support of useless women. And then this friend of 
his— Doctor Golstein?—has published a book proving that 
marriage is a doomed institution among thinking men; and 
Charles has written reviews of it in dreadful old quarterlies, 
praising it to the skies. I must say,’’ she added rather 
nervously, “I don’t see how he expects the world to go on.” 

“Oh,” said Emmy, “he thinks there will always be enough 
men who don’t think.” 

“Thank God for them! I’m all out of patience with 
thinking today. Oh, me! Well, I must fly back to my 
kiddies. Walk with mea little way, won’t you, dear?” 


“T saw him yes- 
I can’t see how he will dismiss that 


MMY, the little public-school teacher with a face like a 

pale wildflower, did not see her thinking-man lover 

that “aw. But next afternoon, at about the same hour, 

she sat upon the same bench by appointment and awaited 
his coming, 

In the watches of the night she had had plenty of time to 
think it.all out. Better even than his sister she understood 
the ruthless pride of intellect of Doctor Hovenden; his 
convictions on all matters had an adamantine strength. 
So it had become very plain to her that their dynamic 
moment yesterday must be buried forever out of sight. 
The accidental touch of her hand which had so unexpectedly 
thrown him off his balance; his blurted confession, painfully 
torn from him, and her response; his shocked recovery 
and abrupt leave- taking; and now the vicarious explana- 
tion of views which would have been unendurable on the 
lips of a lover—all the agony and all the bittersweet must 
be as if they had never been. Talk between them of that 
moment there could not and should not be, for discussion 
was worse than useless; it would be, as he himself had 
perceived, intolerable. 
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She sat on the bench and watched him come swinging 
down the westerly road toward her: Charles Hovenden, 
twenty-five, Ph. D. and M. D., thinker, author and capable 
assistant at the Hammond Laboratory for Biological 
Research. From afar she could read his nervousness and 
agitation. 

He approached without greeting and sat down awkwardly 
at the farther end of the bench. 

**You saw Mary yesterday,” 

Ks Yes. 
to me 

He flushed darkly, but searched her face unsparingly for 
a verdict, at the least for some comment. “Well? 

= Charles,’ *said Emmy, “you knowthat—to me anyway— 
you could not possibly think or do anything that is not—both 
just and kind.”’ 

A groan escaped him. 
forgive me!” 

A spasm of pain contracted her face fora moment. But 
it was gone instantly, and the eyes which she turned upon 
him showed nothing stronger than affectionate raillery. 

“*Don’t let’s be tragic, Charles. There are many worse 
things in the world than—this.” 


he stated abruptly. 
She was very good about explaining your views 


“T oughtn’t to have spoken—God 


E SAT with his elbows on his knees, chin sunk in his 

hands, not daring to look at her, while his intellect 
feebly thundered that woman was a delusion and marriage 
the final, fatal snare. Presently he straightened up and 
faced her with stern directness. 

‘“‘Emmy! I didn’t mean to talk with you about it. It 
seemed—unbearable. But I feel that I must. I must 
explain to you myself a 

‘It isn’t necessary, C ‘harles. 
unbearable, I think 

‘It is more so,”’ he said with extreme nervous irritation, 
“to have you think me utterly self-centered—cold-blooded, 
brutal x 

““Can’t you trust me better than that? Ah, my dear 
ame talking about it only makes it so much harder for us 

oth !” 

Again his look explored her face, and he abruptly yielded 
the point. He turned away from her, pulled out his pipe, 
filled and lit it in a tense silence. 

She glanced at his crisp-cut face in profile, and saw the 
inward struggle reflected there. 

When he spoke again it was ina lighter voice: ‘‘ I’ve hada 
rather interesting day,Emmy. The Laboratory discharged 
me this afternoon.”’ 

‘““Charles! Discharged you? Oh, Charles!” 

‘*There was nothing personal about it,’’ he said dryly. 
“They had to retrench somewhere, and it was a choice 
between me and old Riordan, who’s been there ten years. 
They ‘did just what | should have done if I had been the 
Director.” 

She knew how heavy the blow was to the young scientist — 
to be cut off from the Laboratory, which was not merely 
the sole source of his income and professional interest, but 
also the living mine from which he was extracting the 
materials for his great book. Impulsively she laid her hand 
upon his, all the bottled-up sympathy which her heart held 
for him and for her that day rushing out overflowingly for 
this little tragedy. 

‘* Ah, you poor boy!”’ 

It was sweet to Charles Hovenden to be comforted by that 
hand and voice, so treacherously sweet that he jerked his 
own hand violently away. But her mind, characteristically, 
had already flown on from the irreparable disaster to swift 
plans for surviving it. 

‘*Ahme! What will you do, Charles?”’ 

‘‘Lord knows,” he answered, his transient 
already gone. 

‘*Have you any money put by?”’ 

‘*Enough to run mea month or two, I suppose.”’ 





And it would be rather 








lightness 


HE girl was thinking intently. 

she thought aloud, ‘‘about cutting down your living 
expenses. I’ve thought for some time that you were paying 
too much anyway.” 

He conveyed to her by a nervous phrase that the discus- 
sion of these matters now was intolerable to him. 

‘““ You're paying six dollars for table board,”” she continued 
in a matter-of-fact voice, ‘‘aren’t you? You can get it for 
five dollars; not quite so select, maybe, but you aren't a bit 
fastidious. And then your room, Charles. I don’t think 
there is any reason you should pay twenty dollars a month 
for it.” 

‘““You can’t get a respectable room for less than that, I’m 
sure.”’ 

She smiled in a motherly way, and set about to refute him 
out of her practical experience. He combated her rather 
vaguely. 

“Oh, oh!" cried Emmy. ‘‘I'll tell you! There’s a room 
for rent on Sixty-second Street—a Mrs. Biller’s place—that 
would suit you splendidly, and it is very cheap! It’s on the 
fourth floor—not very large, but a good deal bigger than a 
hall room. And it has two windows and a register and is 
right next door to a bath!” 


‘“‘We must see at once,”’ 
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The Story of a “Mere Infant”: By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


TLLY DALTON settled more comfort- 
ably into the big, willow garden-chair 
and looked with lazy satisfaction 
across the pools of color from which a 
f staccato south wind brought little 
gusts of perfume. 

Beyond the garden wall he could 
catch indistinct glimpses of the ram- 
; bling white house in which Evelyn 
Willoughby presumably was adding 
the finishing touches to a toilet made 
¢ in his honor. But those glimpses did 
#3 not give a lilt to his mood; there was 
#9 really no use inchamping the bit and 

ia Es pawing the earth, because ultimately 
the girl to whom he intended to propose would come toward 
him along the sunlit path between the lilies and the larkspur. 

A hero of fiction would have met the situation very 
differently. Billy acknowledged that to himself with a self- 
depreciatory shake of the head. One ought to be feverishly 
excited under such circumstances; but, since he was neither 
feverish nor excited, why not sit contentedly in the shade of 
a spreading apple tree and sniff the scents of flowers? 

Yet Billy intended to propose, and Evelyn intended to 
accept him. Mrs. Willoughby had arranged it all, and Billy 
had great confidence in Mrs. Willoughby. He grinned 
cheerfully as he reviewed the campaign of that very efficient 
chaperon. Her methods were subtle, tactful, masterly. She 
would make an admirable mother-in-law; and ever since 
the day in June when she and her daughter had moved into 
the Curtis cottage, and had been introduced to the L 
colony at the Phelpses’ garden party, Billy, figuratively 
speaking, had worn a son-in-law’s tag. He had been quite 
conscious of the distinction—amused.at first, then resigned, 
later almost enthusiastic. 

Evelyn Willoughby was lovely in a slow, sweet way, 
beautiful to look at, soothing to talk with, gay with a soft- 
pedal gayety that made the other young women seem slangy 
and loud and over-modern. She would make a charming 
mistress for Highcliff, and Highcliff needed a mistress. Its 
owner needed a home. No house could be a home without 
a woman reigning in it. Home meant a wife—and children. 

Billy smiled into the tiny faces turned up to him from the 
pansy-bed at his feet. ‘Oh, yes!” he said with a sigh, 
nodding down at the pansies, “‘I’ll propose. There’s nothing 
in this wild-eyed, moon-baying, frog-in-the-throat, tender- 
passion proposition. She’s a dear and I’m awfully fond of 
her, and I can give her anything she wants and fy 











: OU’D better move before she comes.”” Apparently it 
was the apple tree that spoke. 

Billy sat up straight so suddenly that his straw hat 
slipped down over his astonished face, hurdled his knees and 
landed in the pansy-bed. 

‘“‘Of course it wouldn’t make any particular difference to 
me,”’ continued the apple tree, ‘‘but Evelyn gets so fussed.” 

Staring stupidly up through the thick-crowding green 
leaves Billy saw a face looking around the trunk of the 
tree: a mutinous, impertinent face whose mouth curled up 
saucily at the corners, whose nose tilted upward ever so 
slightly and was splashed with soft brown freckles, and 
whose eyes and brows, too, had the faintest hint of an 
upward slant, giving an effect vaguely Japanese. 

“Of course, if you feel that you can propose best in this 
special spot, and that it will upset all your plans to change, 
just turn your back and I'll come down.”’ 

“This is Tuesday,’ announced Billy. ‘I propose only 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, so today you would hear 
nothing interesting; but I'd be obliged if you would come 
down.” And he painstakingly turned his back. 

There were a rustle, a scramble, a light thud. 

“Thank you,” said the cool voice with the ripple of 
laughter running through it. ‘Some silly things would 
have tried to help me.”’ 

Billy turned toward her. His manner was imperturb- 
able, but his face still wore a bewildered expression and the 
bewilderment deepened as he looked. She was slim, piquant, 
oddly pretty. Her thick dark hair was parted and hung in 
a braid down her back. Her girlish “middy’’ suit of blue 
linen was short enough to reveal a pair of trim ankles. A 
girl of fourteen or fifteen by her dress, but the mocking 
smile on her lips and in her eyes was older, considerably older. 

Billy looked at the hair, looked at the frock, and went 
back tothe smile. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said brilliantly. 

The smile broadened. ‘‘For nothing,’’ said the Young 
Person airily. 

“For what Iam about to inquire,’ 
recovering himself. 
American infant?” 

The smile wavered stormily, threatened eclipse, reasserted 
itself. ‘My eyes do slant, don’t they? I rather like it.” 

“So do I,” agreed Billy promptly. 

“At any rate it's different.” 

“Very different.” 

Billy’s tone was fervent, but his glance wandered to the 
hair and the ankles, and he looked foolish. 

‘Now Evelyn’s eyes are the big, melting kind.” 

“Yes,” admitted Billy. Who should know it better than 
he, who had been gazing into those melting orbs.on an 
average of from three to six hours a day for the last seven 
weeks? “‘They’re beautiful. She's like that ox-eyed old 
party the poets talk about—but, honestly, I’d rather slant.” 


’ 


corrected Billy, 
“‘Are you Japanese dryad or just plain 


“PRE slanting eyes twinkled merrily, the lips curled up 
more tightly at the corners, the tiptilted nose wrinkled 
funnily, with the insistence of the smile, and Billy per- 
ceived suddenly, inexplicably, that ox-eyed Junos were not 
altogether to his taste. 

“Mademoiselle Butterfly,” he said with 
**your words are the words of wisdom.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes ” she began, but broke 
off suddenly. ‘‘There comes Evelyn. You'd better not 
mention me. I’ll get a scolding if you"do.”’ 

He stretched out a detaining hand. ‘But you haven’t 
told me who you are.” 

“Just a plain American infant.” 

There was a whisk of short blue petticoats around the 
trellised grape arbor beyond the apple tree. She was gone. 

“Not so darned plain,’’ muttered Billy as he went for- 
ward to meet a blonde and beauteous Being with large and 
limpid eyes of blue. 


conviction, 
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There was just a suspicion of distress in those liquid wells 
of azure, but Billy was too preoccupied to notice it, though 
his greeting was properly impressive. He talked at random, 
and the girl sat quite still in her chair, her hands tightly 
clasped in her lap, her cheeks flushed beyond their usual 
faint pink. 

She had come straight from a long talk with her mother, 
an affectionate talk that held no hint of coercion. Mrs. 
Willoughby was far too wise to bully her daughter, but she 
had a way of putting things. She had been putting things 
that way ever since she had rented the cottage she could not 
afford in order that Evelyn’s first season might be spent in 
a fashionable summer colony among wealthy families blest 
with eligible sons. 

Perhaps she had put the same thing rather more forcibly 
than usual on this midsummer afternoon when the colony’s 
most supremely eligible young man had asked for a téte-a- 
téte, and a much-to-be-desired crisis seemed imminent; but 
she was still tactful, still sweetly unselfish, still tenderly, 
yearningly maternal when, after a skillful presentation of 
Billy Dalton’s merits, she asked softly: ‘‘Don’t you think 
you could be happy with him, darling?”’ 

The answer was a foregone conclusion. Evelyn drew a 
long breath, closed firmly the door of a heart cupboard that 
harbored an ineligible young mining engineer and murmured 
docilely: ‘‘ Yes, Mamma.” 

That was why Evelyn came to meet Billy Dalton with a 
shadow in her eyes. If he proposed she would accept him; 
but she hoped, oh how she hoped that he would wait a while. 

He did—much to his own surprise and to the disappoint- 
ment of Mrs. Willoughby. 


M*® DALTON awoke the next morning to an exhilarat- 
ing consciousness that something tremendously import- 
ant had happened. Reflection convinced him that, on the 
contrary, something tremendously important had failed to 
happen; but still there was the exhilaration to be reckoned 
with. He sprang from bed, made a hasty toilet, followed 
by a hastier, burglarious visit to the pantries, and, before 
any of his household was stirring, he was out and away into 
the sweet o’ the morning—one sandwich in his hand, others 
in the pocket of his shooting-coat, his heels atingle, his face 
aglow, his heart athrill. 

The morning world was new—freshly made for Billy’s 
faring—the sun was a bliss, the wind was a dare, and, 
waving a greeting to the far hills that called him, Billy 
Dalton set forth on the trail of adventure. He skirted the 
lake and plunged into the woods where the path ran upward 
along the steep hillside. There was a pond near the hilltop, 
a big, crystal pond, set like a jewel in a circlet of pines and 
slender white birches... A bully place for a morning dip, and 
no one would be about at this hour. 

But some one was about. 

As Billy swung from the main trail into the narrower one 
that ran toward the pond a cry came to his ears, a startled 
cry in a woman’s voice. He ran forward, came out on the 
shore of the pond, and saw something which moved him to 
utter acry of alarm. A wet and hysterical collie was scram- 
bling from water to shore, and far out in the pond a woman 
was clinging to an overturned canoe. 

“Hold fast. I'll get to you!” called the man, peeling off 
coat and shoes; and as the water closed around him his 
heart exulted. This was the adventure. 

The pond was not more than a quarter of a mile wide and 
Billy could swim, but as he measured the distance with his 
eye it occurred to him that he was making surprising prog- 
ress. A moment later he realized that the boat was being 
steadily propelled toward him, and as he arrived within 
speaking distance of the presumably perishing maiden he 
discovered that, instead of being in dire straits, she was 
swimming leisurely, pushing the canoe before her. 

His fine, heroic rapture slumped lamentably. No chance 
of a slapdash, romantic rescue here. Probably the woman 
was a “‘fright.””. That was the only thing needed to turn the 
adventure into a flat farce.. But as the gloomy presentiment 
smote him the canoe righted itself with a splash, and above 
its stern there came into view, first two hands and arms, 
then a head whose mass of dripping dark hair framed a face 
that straightway restored Billy’s faith in the gods’ genius 
for stage management.: 


. H!”’ SAID a gay little voice that matched the face, 
“it’s you?” 

“Well, of all ” began Billy contentedly. 
the adventure after all. 

“Did you come out to help me take the canoe in? How 
good of you!” 

“T came out to rescue you from a watery grave.” 

“Me? Me drown—in water?” 

The slanting eyes were astonished, outraged. 

“But you see I had foolishly imagined that you were 
a dryad,”’ Billy hastened to explain. ‘‘ How was I to know 
that you were really a nymph or a naiad or whatever a water 
spirit is in old Japan?”’ 

“‘T’m acombination,”’ she explained relentingly. ‘‘I haunt 
waters in deep woods.”’ 

‘“‘And apple trees in gardens?” queried Billy. 
‘“Tuesday is the Japanese nymph’s afternoon out. 
visiting. Why not come around and help me push?”’ 

Together they brought the canoe to shore and were met 
in shallow water by the excited collie. 

“Tt’s all his fault, you know,” she said, as she shook the 
dog off. ‘‘Jinks has been trained to a canoe. He never 
stirs when he’s in one, but today he went to sleep and must 
have dreamed, for suddenly he gave a yap and a jump— 
and over we went. It’sa pity you got soaked when I didn’t 
need rescuing. I apologize for knowing how to swim.” 

“Don’t,”’ urged Billy. ‘I like wet clothes.” 

‘Well, I don’t.”” She looked down ruefully at her cling- 
ing, dripping skirts. Such short skirts! His attention 
called to them, Billy reminded himself that she was only an 
infant, and straightway lost sight of the fact again. 

“Stay here until you dry out,” he begged. ‘‘I’ll make 
youacampfire. It’s my specialty. We'll be dry in no time, 
and you won’t be half so likely to take cold as you will if 
you walk home in those wet things.” 

He was already gathering materials for a fire, and the 
nymph watched him with quizzical, slanting eyes. When 
a blaze was roaring beside her she leaned back and toasted 
herself contentedly. .‘‘You didn’t propose?’’ she asked, 
with an impertinent, elfish smile. 
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This was 


I was 


“On a Tuesday?” protested the man, stretched out at 
full length. 

‘Oh, yes; I forgot. You’re a creature of habit; but you 
ought to have your days engraved on your cards, so you'll 
awaken no false hopes in maiden breasts. What do you do 
if it rains on Wednesdays and Saturdays?” 

“Nothing can dampen my ardor on my proposing days.” 


fig pe down at his wet clothes Billy realized that here 
was a splendid opening for Wednesday conversation— 
but she was only a ‘‘kiddie”’; it was funny how he kept 
forgetting that. 

“Then I must stay out of the garden this afternoon or 
be de trop?” she asked. 

“TIL not be there.” 

“Other gardens? Other maidens?” 

““Green woods and fays.”’ 

“No luncheon?”’ 

He reached for his coat and brought forth the package 
of sandwiches. ‘‘Feasting. Will you stay?” 

.She looked startled, shook her head and flushed. 

“Do,” he begged. ‘‘I need you. You can introduce me 
to the great god Pan. I’ve never found him, but I’ve heard 
his fluting.”’ 

She nodded understandingly and bent forward, listening 
as to a far-off call, finger on lips, eyes adream. 

Billy’s hand stole out and folded lightly over hers. 
“Stay and hear it with me.” 
She was visibly tempted. 

home today.” 

‘There, you see it was foreordained.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be proper,” she began with impressive 
dignity, which dissolved in a rush of dimples and laughter as 
she added: ‘‘ But my sense of propriety slants too.” 

‘God bless all things Japanese,’’ rnurmured Billy. 

When they were rough-dried they took the woodland trail, 
lured on by the lilting melody of the pipes df Pan, while in 
their hearts another god made music. 

Such a day! A day of comradeship with wind and sun 
and feathered and furry folks and all the good green wood- 
land world; a day of light-hearted laughter and sudden 
silences, of golden glamour and youth-spun dreams! 

It was only when, in the late afternoon, the girl had said 
good-by and had gone swiftly away along the meadow path, 
with Jinks trotting by her side, that the man realized how 
little she had told him about herself. She was Evelyn 
Willoughby’s little sister. That was clear, but why did 
Evelyn and her mother never speak of her? And by what 
witchcraft could a child walk into a man’s life, turn his well- 
laid plans and pet theories topsy-turvy, and, for a day at 
least, convert a prosaic, conventional and blasé matrimonial 
prize into something dangerously like a combination of vaga- 
bond and poet, with a dash of hot-headed lover thrown in? 

‘‘She’s a mere infant, you fool!’’ he said to himself sternly, 
for something like the nine hundred and eighty-seventh time. 


““There’s no one to worry at 


HEN Evelyn Willoughby entered her own room that 

night and turned on the lights a kimono-clad figure 
detached itself from the shadows of the window curtains 
and came forward blinking. 

‘‘Why, Betty! why aren’t you in bed?” asked the vision 
in white tulle. 

‘‘Chuck it,’’ commanded Betty inelegantly. ‘I'll wear 
baby clothes and keep out of the way and let you have the 
tailed frocks and all the fun, and I’ll go back to Granny’s as 
soon as the scarlet-fever scare is over down there, but I 
won't be put to bed at sunset. I wanted to ask you 
something. Has Mr. Dalton ever proposed to you?” 

Miss Willoughby dropped into an easy-chair with a 
profound sigh. ‘‘ No,’ she said gloomily, ‘‘but he will.”’ 

“What will you do?” 

“Oh, I'll accept him.’ 


“é Why?”’ 
“Well, he’s nice and awfully rich, and he’d be good to me, 
and the thrilly kind of love doesn’t last anyway, and ——’”’ 


“Don’t go on. Your style isn’t a patch on Mother’s. 
I suppose you aren’t by any chance in love with this nice, 
rich, amiable person?” 

“No; 

“Not a bit?” 

“Oh, no—but I promised Mamma, and John Clark hasn’t 
any money to speak of. Mamma would never 

“So it’s John Clark?” 

Evelyn blushed, but did not answer. 

For a moment Betty eyed the beautiful girl in the tulle 
frock incredulously, wrathfully, disgustedly. 

“Evelyn Willoughby,” she said when her voice finally 
made its way through her emotion, ‘‘ you’re a—a—you’re 
a—jellyfish! I’m ashamed of you. I’m ashamed of Mother, 
too, but at least she has a theory and a spinal column.” 

She slammed the door behind her as she went. 





OR the next week Billy Dalton haunted the woods, 

though neither nymph nor dryad met him on the 
shadowy trails. Verandas and tennis courts and golf links 
knew him no more, and Mrs. Willoughby wondered anxiously 
behind an unruffled front; but when another Wednesday 
brought around the dinner dance at the club the recreant 
was on hand, debonair and serene as usual, and attentive 
to Miss Willoughby in a pleasant, elder-brotherly fashion 
that the girl found reassuring. 

It was in the middle of the evening that she sent him for 
her scarf. ‘‘On the library table,’’ she explained. ‘‘ You can 
go in from the terrace without ringing. The French windows 
are open. It’s a shame to trouble you, but there’s such a 
chill in the air tonight.” 

‘“‘A pleasure,’’ protested Billy gallantly; and forthwith 
he struck across the links toward the Willoughby cottage, 
which was but a short walk from the club. 

Five minutes later Billy stood on the cottage terrace, 
staring through a window at an unexpected and amazing 
vision. The library was brightly lighted, and before a long 
mirror, her back turned toward him, stood a girl in a 
trailing frock of pink chiffon and lace. Masses of dark hair 
were artfully coiled around the shapely head. A pink rose 
nodded over one small ear. 

There was something vaguely, elusively familiar about 
the poise of that head; and, as Billy’s memory fumbled, the 
girl curtsied low to her reflection in the mirror and spoke: 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 45 
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A Statement for Other Men to Read and Especially for Girls and Women 
By E.W. Howe, Author of “The Story of a Country Town,” etc. 


ill ILLUSTRATION BY 


of here. When we separated I gave her half of what 

we possessed. Her father, who was careless, invested 
it and it melted away. Finally her father and mother died; 
her friends treated her indifferently, and in her desperation 
she went to the poorhouse. The keeper has been in this 
house. Nellie would never take anything from me, and I 
arranged with him to treat her as a member of his family. 
I renewed the arrangement every six months. In my private 
papers will be found an arrangement for the future; she shall 
want for nothing. 

After the ceremony this afternoon I remembered how I 
had promised to take Nellie for my wife—‘‘for better, for 
worse,’’ the ceremony said—and I had agreed to it. It was 
a solemn contract and I broke it, though she fulfilled her 
part of it. I was prosperous and surrounded by friends; she 
was poor and unfortunate, and I could not bear the thought 
of the wrong I had done. It had never occurred to me until 
after the ceremony took place this afternoon. I entered into 
the second marriage, hoping that it would be better for me. 
I had meant no harm. I did 
not think of the enormity of it. 
I did not think of it in this 
way, as I do now. 

Suppose a traveler should 
have heard here today of my 
marriage, and a few days later 
stopped over night at the poor- 
house where Nellie lives. Sup- 
pose he should tell of my 
marriage as a part of the gos- 
sip of the road. Nellie would 
think of me as rich and pros- 
perous, and happy in the pos- 
session of a young bride. 
Contrasting her condition with 
mine it would hurt her. I pre- 
fer for her to hear that I killed 
myself rather than give the 
new bride her place in my 
house. It is a cruel wrong to 
the bride, I know, and I would 
not have inflicted it if I had 
thought more carefully before 
I married her. But I would 
wrong her a thousand times 
rather than have Nellie believe 
that I was not always honest 
with her. 


¥ HEN I heard the words 
this afternoon ‘‘For bet- 
ter, for worse,’’ it occurred to 
me that I was doing deliberately 
that which Nellie had done inno- 
cently, and to which I had so 
long objected. I made up my 
mind then to put an end to 
myself. Instead of trying to 
right the wrongs of my earlier 
manhood, which had caused 
me worry for eleven years, I 
found I had added a new com- 
plication, and I could see no 
other way out of it. The pres- 
ence of the bride in this house 
terrifies me. I have no such 
actual fear, but it seems to me 
that Nellie is likely to step into 
this room at any moment and 
look at me reproachfully. I 
should have left this house and 
this town long ago, but I did 
not do it, and asa result I have 
been tortured until I am 
stubborn and reckless. 

I once asked Nellie not to 
say anything to me she had 
ever said to the others. She 
honestly tried to please me, and 
quit almost all her pretty 
speeches. I knew the reason 
why; I set a cruel trap, and 
was myself lacerated by it. 

In spite of my resolve that 
her tears should never move 
me, because she had wept over 
trifling fellows, her sorrow had 
a great effect upon me. Once, 
after I had been in a bad way for several weeks, and when it 
seemed to me it was best to settle it once and for all by a 
separation, her grief was pitiful beyond my power to relate. 

‘‘Give me one more chance,” she begged. 

Her grief was always painful to me; as painful as to her- 
self, for I had no desire to distress her. It seems a st range 
thing to say under the circumstances, but I never had. 

Her sorrow moved me so much that I resolved to do 
better. For days my conduct was unexceptionable, but all the 
time the dull pain was in my heart. It wasso real that I have 
cried out in my sleep, but during the days when I behaved 
myself she was a happy woman. Indeed, I am not certain 
that her contentment was not a bad thing for me, for when 
I contrasted my condition with hers it made me desperate; 
she was so content and I was so wretched, although the fault, 
if there was a fault, was hers. But she could not help it, 
and the pitiful truth is that I could not either. 


M.: WIFE of eleven years ago is in a poorhouse north 


HAVE thought that had an accident befallen her, render- 

ing my assistance necessary, it would have helped me to 
conquer my ghost. I could understand why another man 
should laugh at a sorrow like mine, but I was never able to 
get rid of my own; I could understand why another man 
should be wise and patient, but I could never be. 

I could reason it all out and find excuses for everything 
she did, but somehow the excuses were never satis- 
factory. I knew that her engagements of marriage were 
far apart and that they came about naturally. She knew, 
as I know, that women allow certain familiarities to the 
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men who are their promised husbands; she did what her 
own sex had taught her was right, what her own mother 
sanctioned. 

During the days when I tried to conquer myself, and when 
she was happy and joyous, I think I should have resolved to 
continue in well-doing had I received the slightest encourage- 
ment; but the dull, aching pain was always present, and it 
seemed to me I could not live that way always; I felt that 
I must do something, but whatever I did only made matters 
worse. I think I never tried to help myself that I did not 
suffer severely for it. 

It was often said of me that I possessed the secret of taking 
life easily, and that I was wiser than the men who fretted 
their lives away. I suppose my manner gave the world that 
impression, but really my life work has been an endeavor to 
conquer this trouble; what I have accomplished came of 
itself when I did not care for nor expect it. The secret I have 
kept until now has been such a weight upon my shoulders 
that I was always tired and unappreciative when I came to 
consider the world’s affairs. 





I have laughed a few times during the past eleven dreadful 


years when [| heard it said that I was able to dismiss an 
uncomfortable thing because that was the sensible thing to 
do. I have felt pride a few times during the past eleven 
dreadful years when I remembered that I had so successfully 
deceived my neighbors and friends. 

And I solemnly believe that other men are very much like 
me in their hearts. All women have not been engaged two 
or three times before marriage, but where you find a husband 
who knows of such a record on the part of his wife I believe 
he is wretched because of it. Lovers do not care so much, 
and bachelors will laugh at the idea, but husbands are 
smoldering volcanoes in cases of this kind. Have you not 
noticed that widows who have married again never talk of 
their first ventures to their husbands? Their first marriages 
were honorable, but even the people would be filled with 
fright if they should speak of the first husbands in the pres- 
ence of the second. Why is it? Because they know by 
instinct that it is forbidden ground. Persons seldom speak 
to a wife of an old lover; if they ever do it at all it is not 
when the husband is present. 

They all know the truth I am trying to demonstrate, but 
somehow they do not apply it practically. A young girl 
knows that she must not speak to a wife of an old lover 
in the presence of her husband, yet she accumulates old 


lovers on her own account, forgetting that some day it may 


be said of her in secret by her acquaintances: ‘‘ What 
would she say if I should tell her husband how she was 
Once wrapped up in oi 

(Page 11) 
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I have heard it said that love is the most blissful experi- 
ence possible to humanity, but that the trouble is it does 
not, last long. It has lasted well with me: from the time 
I became a man until the day of my death I have been in 
love—and in hell with the exception of that one year. 

My wretchedness has been genuine. I can say that I tried 
my best to conquer this horror that has conquered me. I 
have spent days and nights in trying to devise means by 
which I could rid myself of it. No one who reads this will 
be more severe with me than I have been with myself. 

I was never violent, never resentful, never angry. In spite 
of my best efforts my mind was busy in turning over the 
particulars of my humiliation. I knew it was not madness, 
for it was a fearfully real thing that bothered me; an actual 
pain in the body could not have been more real. 

I do not want sympathy; the tears of all the world would 
not help me. I would not turn my hand over to secure the 
sympathy of every living creature capable of giving sym- 
pathy. I have passed the shallows where sympathy is 
wanted; I am in deep water; the water is burning hot, and 
I ama long distance from land. 
Of what use can sympathy be 
to me? 

No man ever more com- 
pletely possessed a woman than 
I did my wife; it seemed the 
ambition of her life to be sub- 
missive to me. I never abused 
this submission to me, except 
in the way I am now telling of. 
I tried to be nobler than I was, 
but could not be; I was ambi- 
tious to be an oak and laugh 
at the storms, but I was so 
often bowed to the earth that 
I knew the dream would never 
be realized. I have knelt at 
her feet and thanked her for 
loving me as she did, but recol- 
lection always came to me, and 
my humility changed to black 
resentment. 


. NEVER had a quarrel with 

her in my life, nor a disagree- 
ment, nor a trouble, except for 
the reason I have told you. 
There was always something 
coming up to infuriate me. 
Some of the fellows I hated 
were always going away or 
coming back—they never did 
anything more important than 
that—and they were always 
being talked about. I was 
always hearing of them, and, 
if I happened to be in a bad 
humor anyway, the mention 
of one of their names would 
anger me; and when I went 
home I could not help showing 
that the old trouble had pos- 
session of me. Then she would 
try to comfort me, and we 
would get to talking about the 
matter, which we should never 
have done. 

The trifling of the men I hate 
became my disgrace, as I was 
compelled to see them almost 
every day. The great effort of 
my life has been to make them 
believe that I was indifferent 
to their existence, but I never 
met them that my muscles did 
not quiver in protest because 
there was not a fight. But I 
treated them fairly in order 
that I might hide my secret; I 
even took pains to oblige them; 
I gave them favors when I felt 
like giving them blows. The 
most unjust ruling I ever made 
was in favor of one of them; 
I feared that should I decide 
against him, as I should have 
done, my resentment would be 
traced to its head and become 
the subject of gossip. This I 
dreaded more than anything else. But for their con- 
nection with my affairs I should not have given them a 
second thought. All of them afterward married, and I have 
no doubt they all had terrors something like mine; but 
their misery did not help mine. 


HE night Nellie went away I had been in a bad way for 
a week, and a number of annoying business matters had 
added to my wretchedness. Our case seemed hopeless, and 
I had come to think calmly that we should be better off 
apart. I had said so to her, and asked that the question be 
not discussed. I had asked her not to come near me—it 
would be better, I said. I had asked her not to show me 
any tenderness; I said it would be better that way. I had 
asked her not to do everything she could do, in short; and 
when she did nothing at all—solely because I had said it 
was better that way; it was all out of respect for me—I 
forgot my requests and imagined in my distress that she 
was stubborn. So it came about that from bad we went 
to worse, and finally she put on her hat and cloak to leave 
me. I know as well as I know anything that she was doing 
it in a desperate resolve to sacrifice herself for me if that 
would help matters—and I had said it would—and she 
went quietly out of the house because she believed I 
preferred that she should go. 
Had she said to me in that last moment, “I cannot go; 
I cannot go,”’ I would have taken her in my arms and told 
her that she should not; the ordeal might have cured me. 
But | imagined that she was tired of my caprice, and herself 
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believed she had better go; so I stood there while she went 
out of the door and out of the gate and never looked back. 

I spent the night in walking through the rooms, stifling 
a sob every time leaw an article belonging to her. I expected 
id back every moment; but daylight came, and I was still 
alone. 

Then resentment took possession of me, and I swore I 
would never take her back. But in time I thought.I could 
not live without her, and I wrote to her at her father’s, 
whither I knew she had gone, to ask her to return. I 
received no reply. I have always believed that her father 
tore up the letter, and that she never saw it. My fault shall 
be expiated, but what has happened would not have hap- 
eves 2 had she received that letter; she would have come 
back, and I should have been better than I had been before. 

She secured the divorce, and I knew she did it thinking to 
please me. In my frenzy I made her believe much that was 
not true. She refused to believe I was the liar I really was. 


VERY day she has been away she would have asked 
permission to return: to be my slave, if not my wife, in 
order that she might be near me and help me; but I had 
made her believe I never wanted to see her again. In my 
desperation I sometimes felt that way, but I never meant it 
in my heart. I had even told her that should I ask her to 
come back it would simply be a tribute to duty: I should not 
mean it; I should still be convinced we were better off apart. 
I stubbornly traveled a road that led to a horrible place, 
and deliberately burned every bridge behind me. I could 
not go forward; with the cunning of a madman I so arranged 
that I could not return. 

I drove her out of my house, and it became as desolate 
as a tomb. I hated the old man and his wife who did my 
work, because they kept away from me. I heard them 
whisper that I was not to be disturbed, that I desired to be 
alone. I knew I had created this impression, but I was too 
stubborn to remove it. I never wanted to be alone; I was 
always afraid and ashamed of myself. The people avoided 
me, believing I was satisfied with myself, but I never was. 

I don’t know why I acted as I did; I only know I per- 
sisted in my stubbornness year after year, with as much 
system and perseverance as though my object had been the 
accomplishment of a good purpose. 

Every noise in the night I thought might be Nellie’s 
returning footsteps. I listened for her every hour I was 
awake. But had she come back I should have driven her 
away again. 

When I was a boy I knew a man who spent hour after 
hour in thinking. He had not much to say, and, although 
I never knew what was in his mind, I believe I should have 
profited by his experience had he told me what caused 
him so much meditation. I have been a silent, thinking 
man for a long time, and have told you what was in my 
mind. I hope you will profit by it. 


S THERE no relief from this pest of the domestic relation? 
There is none in my case, but there is a relief which the 
men who marry in the next decade may experience, and I 
will point out where I think it lies. 
I believe that the American social system is to blame for 
the trouble that has overwhelmed me. In the great middle 
class to which the majority of us belong the mothers of 


grown daughters usually regard it an imperative duty to | 


provide a room where they may receive company. Some 
mothers are more particular than others, but the majority 
of them permit their daughters to receive whomsoever they 
please, and entertain them as they please. 

No reader of this need go outside of his own neighborhood 
to find mothers who allow their daughters of sixteen and 
eighteen to conduct themselves in a manner that would be 
scandalous did not social custom excuse their behavior. 
These mothers unquestionably love their children, and some 
of them make efforts to protect their daughters from the 
mistakes that will cause them trouble as women, but the 
custom is so firmly intrenched in our social system that few 
of them make any headway against it. Young men there 
are who believe it impertinent in mothers to come into the 
parlor when they are calling on the daughters of the family, 
and many young women share this opinion. 

It is the commonest kind of a thing in this country for a 
man to call on a young woman in the evening, and to remain 
alone with her as long as he can make himself agreeable. 
It is understood that they are not to be disturbed, and very 
frequently the members of the family go off to bed and 
leave the pair to themselves. Girls are allowed to drive with 
young men in the evening, and to remain out as long as they 
see fit. They go out alone walking with men. Gradually 
other liberties are taken, still under the shield of a custom 
that was always a bad one. 

There can be but one comment on the custom that 
sanctions such unguarded intercourse between the unmar- 
ried: it gives young women opportunities to do wrong if 
they choose, and is liable to fill their lives with regret under 
the best circumstances. To excuse such a custom that has 
no advantages, and several very important disadvantages, 
is impossible. 

I do not criticise the independence allowed American 
women in relation to friends, acquaintances and strangers; 
these usually treat women with courtesy and respect. It is 
the insincere lover who does not respect women, and who 
fills their lives with regret. The American woman takes 
better care of herself than any other woman in the company 
of friends, acquaintances and strangers; the mistakes she 
makes are with her insincere lovers, and society is responsi- 
ble for those mistakes by encouraging a system of engage- 
ments which is almost as strong as our independence itself. 
Indeed it is founded on the word Liberty, for which we all 
have so much reverence. The trouble is we have made the 
mistake of confounding political liberty with social license. 


UST at the time when a girl’s family should exercise the 

greatest care over her none at all is exercised. The girl her- 
self will be on her guard with a stranger, but after he becomes 
acquainted in the family, and is known as an accepted lover 
of the daughter, care on the part of the family ceases. An 
accepted lover is more dangerous than a man who casually 
calls, but the man who calls occasionally is the one who is 
watched. The greatest crimes against women are com- 
mitted by men to whom the injured women are engaged to 
be married. 

There are thousands of women living today who regret 
that the mature advice of their elders was not enforced; 
there are thousands of women living today who regret that 
the care of childhood was not extended to their girlhood. 
We pretend to be much more careful with our daughters 


than we are with our sons, but we are not really so careful. 
We never turn our parlors into barrooms to tempt our sons 
to drink, but some mothers surely tempt their daughters 
along the line of their greatest danger. 

The exact truth is that when you permit a man to spend 
an evening alone with a girl you give him opportunity to 
exercise what power for harm he may possess. If women 
could speak out they could tell fearful tales as a result of 
this custom. 

It is said that a couple are entitled to know each other 
before marriage, and that opportunities should be given 
them. What satisfaction is there in a knowledge gained by 
familiarities which are afterward remembered as foolish and 
weak? A man cannot gain any decent knowledge of a 
woman by kissing and fondling her. I believe that the bad 
custom of which I complain is like a training-school for sin. 
A girl’s second lover is permitted greater liberties than the 
first, and a series of engagements under our system inevitably 
trains a woman downward. A girl’s first kiss means some- 
thing so pure and good that poets celebrate it. When it is 
repeated with other men it becomes one of many kisses that 
mean nothing at all. In spite of her -beauty and gentleness 
woman is but the female of the race;’ she has her weakness, 
and should be protected rather than exposed to temptation. 

In every man’s life there is one golden opportunity if he 
will take advantage of it; in every woman's life there is one 
traveling toward her who will fill the vacant place in her 
heart, and sing love’s old sweet song in an acceptable way. 
When the traveler arrives let her be ready to confess with 
the-lips-of-truth-that-she -has-waited- patiently, and that no 
one has occupied his place through an unhappy mistake. 

Broken hearts are like broken ware: they may be mended, 
but their strength is gone, and they are never useful again. 


HE remedy lies in this: A woman upon whose name 

there is no spot nor blemish is treated with all gallantry 
and consideration; a woman upon whom rests the slightest 
suspicion is treated with cruelty and injustice. When we are 
permitted to read in the Great Book in which only Truth 
is written we shall find that the wrongs done to women 
outnumber those committed against men ten to one. We 
place our women at a disadvantage by a wrong social custom 
and then refuse to forgive them if they fall; though we 
seldom fail to forgive men, the aggressors. 

The attention shown men by women is usually honorable, 
and usually has for its object honorable marriage. Many a 
man who has betrayed a woman’s confidence has given as an 
excuse for it that she tempted him. She did nothing more 
than tempt him to appreciate her and make her his wife; 
our social system and the male nature did the rest. 

Admitting that a woman has a right to promise to marry 
half a dozen different men, and then not marry any one of 
them, is it not an uncomfortable right? Must it not be 
mortifying for a woman to meet these men in the streets, 
after love has been succeeded by hate, realizing that she has 
told them her secrets and shown them all the weakness of her 
nature? Would not a stricter social code be preferred by the 
women themselves? 

I can believe that when an engagement has been properly 
conducted, with the knowledge and consent of the parents, 
and without the usual vulgar familiarities, there will be no 
after-regrets should the engagement be broken off; but 
under the present system such a result is simply impossible. 
I believe in engagements of marriage, but I also believe, since 
many of these engagements come to nothing, that during 
these engagements the men should keep their hands off. 

It is said that the men are to blame. This is true, but the 
men would willingly be to blame for much more than they 
are. There is no written law against young men spending 
hours alone with young women, there is no written law 
against the system of engagements which embitters and 
ruins thousands of lives; but there is, nevertheless, a law in 
all our hearts condemning both practices, and this unwritten 
law should be respected. 

An engagement should mean marriage and nothing else. 
It should be announced at once; young people should be 
given to understand that it is a serious offense to break one’s 
word in anything. 

There is nothing so fatal to love as the disgust bred by 
satiety. Instead of husbanding the endearments which 
should serve to sweeten a whole lifetime these prodigal 
lovers wantonly squander their little stock, and ever after 
feed on husks. 


MAN is always disappointed in his wife. There is a 

reason for this, and it is not necessarily discreditable to 
women. A woman is always on dress parade to her promised 
husband; he sees her always when she is at her best, and 
there never was a woman, probably, who did not promise 
more by her actions than she could fulfill. 

The deceptions to which I refer are so amiable and so 
deeply rooted in the belief.in a higher and better life that 
it is almost sacrilege to call them deceptions; but they are 
deceptions to the extent that a woman never fails to be a 
disappointment to her husband. 

A man may know other women well, but for him she has 
such fascination that he thinks in his promised wife he has 
found a woman different from all others, While in this state 
of exaltation he makes promises that he cannot keep. He 
promises to be as thoughtful of his wife as he was of his 
sweetheart, but he never is. Every lover thinks, and hon- 
estly, that he will kiss his wife as tenderly as he kisses his 
sweetheart, but he never does. 

One excuse for the actions of men in this particular, 
whether good or bad, is that they are brought up to look 
upon women with too much veneration and with not enough 
common-sense. A woman does not mean to deceive, but 
she does deceive, in the.same way that a boy deceives who 
fails as a man to fulfill the promise of his youth, because 
living is a more serious matter than he imagined. 

When a young woman is engaged to a young man she 
often encounters him in his worst disorder; she knows that 
he works, and sees him at it; nearly every man pretends to 
his sweetheart that he is rougher and tougher than he really 
is. He talks about his work and about the ambitions con- 
nected with it. As often as a man hears the virtues of 
women exalted she hears the wickedness of men exaggerated 
and their vices enlarged upon. So it frequently happens 
that in this particular, at least, a husband is a pleasant 
disappointment to his wife. He has his principles, and, 
although they are not so strict as his wife’s, he is steadfast 
in them. ; 

And another thing should not be forgotten: An awkward 
and ugly young man who’ marries at twenty-two or twenty- 
three develops and becomes handsomer physically as he 
grows older, while his wife—at her best on her wedding 


day —usually travels the other way. It is not her fault that 
the burden of bearing children and the burden of household 
cares do not make her handsomer, but asa rule they do not, 
and I am only dealing with the facts as men have found them 
in all ages. 


A HUSBAND'S opportunities for bettering himself are 
greater than his wife’s; from employee he often becomes 
employer, and a successful man instead of a young fellow 
struggling for recognition. In other words he is usually more 
worthy of admiration ten years after marriage than he was 
when he courted his wife; whereas his wife, who is improved 
only by the added graces of fortitude and patience, by the 
outward signs has retrograded while he has advanced. 

This is the time when the memory of old love affairs most 
dangerously menaces the happiness of a woman; this is the 
time when she is most likely to suffer by reason ofthem. The 
husband mingles with the world, and he may be admired, 
while his wife is buried in her home. If he was her first 
lover the love and trust of his girl sweetheart come back to 
him as a whispered pleading for good and fair behavior; if 
he has been her second or third or fourth lover that fact 
will be remembered as an excuse for reckless disloyalty. 
I hope women will not dismiss this as the argument of a 
man partial to his own sex; I am not partial to my own 
sex—I desire only the good of my race. 

There is a class of men that will say a husband should 
forgive his wife for so trifling a thing as an old love affair. 
They may be compared toa dentist who cannot understand 
why other people dislike to have their teeth pulled. . I once 
knew a dentist who had a good deal to say of the ‘“‘ babyish- 
ness’’ of the men and women who found their way into his 
chair; but when he had occasion to have one of his own 
teeth extracted his yelling could be heard all over the house! 

I ask young women to think seriously of this paragraph: 
Nothing is more worthless, nothing more meaningless, noth- 
ing more impotent for good, than the expression, ‘‘I love 
you,’ when repeated by a woman to two or three men. 
The words lose their sanctity under such circumstances; 
they lose God’s blessing. Is it not true? 

There is another class of engagements with which we 
are all familiar: A young man who is poor imagines he 
loves a girl, and they become engaged. He knows, and 
she knows, that it may be years before he can fulfill his 
promise. He is poor, and his prospects are not good, and 
all the parties know that the marriage is improbable. Yet 
the mother allows the young man to spend evening after 
evening alone with her daughter. It often happens that 
under such circumstances the young people become dis- 
gusted with each other; their affection wears out; they 
become indifferent to each other; and at the end of two or 
three years there is a quarrel, and then a separation. 


ANY will say that wives object as much to old love 

affairs in the history of their husbands as husbands 
object to old love affairs in the history of their wives. The 
statement is easily made, but it is not true. I can find 
hundreds of wives who are absolutely indifferent to previous 
love affairs on the part of their husbands, if their conduct as 
husbands has been correct. I defy any one to find a single 
man who is indifferent to old love affairs in his wife’s history. 
You may not be able to understand the theory which will 
explain why this difference exists, but no one can deny the 
fact that the difference does exist. 

You will find men who, out of gallantry, will deny all 
that I have said; but I have seen the truth of these theories 
practically demonstrated year after year in a court of 
justice, and I submit this statement as the warning of a 
mature man. It will cause many heartaches and revive 
many unpleasant recollections. I am sorry for this, and 
my only excuse is the hope that the statement may do good. 
There is no benefit from the custom to which I object, and, 
since it Causes sorrow to men and women alike, why not 
adopt a better one? 

What I object to (I will state it plainly, so there can be 
no mistake) is the fact that in our country, under the cloak 
of an engagement of marriage, a man may, unabashed, offer 
a woman what under other conditions would be resented 
as the most insulting familiarity; and that it is not only 
thought eminently proper for the woman to submit to the 
man’s fondlings, but even to return them in kind. My 
criticism is that there is neither good sense nor delicacy in 
women allowing their promised husbands liberties that may 
not be taken in the presence of the members of the family. 
The kiss sealing an engagement may be permissible, but there 
is only the excuse of custom for the suggestive familiarities 
that are common when the young people are permitted 
to spend hours and hours alone. It is always unfortunate 
when there is a good excuse for a bad custom; it is danger- 
ous to society when such a custom is not only tolerated, 
but is even considered respectable. In all seriousness 
it seems to me that sentiment has led us astray and that 
kisses and embraces are more appropriate after marriage 
than before. Respect and well-bred attention before 
marriage, love and tender endearments afterward, would 
be an improvement on the present order of things. An 
old love affair is like rebellion: it is forgiven if successful, 
but -the consequences are serious in case of failure. 

You hear a good deal of the wickedness of men. There 
are many impossible theories on the subject, but I will tell 
you one that is bound to work: Let the women behave 
themselves and the men will be compelled to. Nearly every 
woman who has personal reasons to complain of the bad 
conduct of men has been guilty of contributory negligence. 


HAVE before me a letter from the woman I so ardently 

loved and cruelly wronged. I have always carried it 
about me, and I never read it that tears of regret and 
remorse did not remind me of the fearfully wretched life I 
had led. It is a letter from my wife, which I found two 
years after she went away, among some old papers she 
thought I would look for. I at first intended to burn the 
letter, that it might not be found on my person; but it 
may aid you in forming an estimate of the woman I have 
neglected, and I will copy it here: 


My dear Husband: I dread to leave you as a mother might dread 
to leave her sick child; I shall think so many times of your loneli- 
ness, and that you may need me, but I have concluded that the 
sight of me annoys you more than my presence can do you good, 
and I shall go away. I need not say that I love you. Need I say 
I want to remain with you? I have been unhappy before because 
I failed to please you, but it was nothing to this suffering. 

It has been the misfortune of my life that I have not always had 
you to direct me. You have never chided me, but I saw in your 
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‘The Story of a Girl’s Home: 





‘By Kathleen Norris 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAST CAROLAN,” “THE MEASURE OF MARGARET COPPERED,” ETC. 


UDDENLY uprooted from Weston and 
the quiet world that she had known all 
her life, Margaret Paget, as the train car- 

ried her nearer and nearer to New York and 
her new fortunes, found her heart beating fast 
with eagerness and nervousness and a sort of 
fear. She was glad that by a last-moment 
arrangement she was to arrive at the Grand 
Central Station at almost the same moment 
as Mrs. Carr-Boldt herself, who was coming 
home from a three weeks’ visit in the Middle 
West, but all the last half-hour of the trip was 
clouded by the nervous fear that they would 
somehow fail to find each other in the confusion 
at the railroad terminal. 

But happily enough the lady was found 
without trouble, or rather Margaret was found, 
felt an authoritative tap on her shoulder, 
caught a breath of fresh violets and a glimpse 
of her patron’s clear-skinned, resolute face. 
They whirled through wet, deserted streets; 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt gracious and _ talkative, 
Margaret nervously interested and amused. 
Their wheels presently grated against a curb; 
a man in livery opened the limousine door. 
Margaret saw an immense stone mansion facing 
the park, climbed a dazzling flight of wide 
steps, and was in a great hall that faced an 
interior court, where there were Florentine 
marble benches and the great lifted leaves of 
palms. She was a little dazed by crowded 
impressions: impressions of height and spa- 
ciousness and richness and opening vistas; a 
great marble stairway, and a landing where 
there was an immense designed window in 
clear, leaded glass; rugs, tapestries, mirrors, 
polished wood, and great chairs with brocaded 
seats and carved dark backs. Two little girls—heavy, well- 
groomed little girls, one spectacled and good-natured look- 
ing, the other rather pretty, with a mass of fair hair—were 
coming down the stairs with an eager little German woman. 
They kissed their mother, much diverted by the mad rushes 
and leaps of the two white poodles who accompanied them. 

Presently they all went up in a luxuriously fitted little 
lift, Margaret being carried to the fourth floor, to her own 
rooms, to which a little maid escorted her. 


\ THEN the maid had gone Margaret walked to the door 
and tried it, for no reason whatever; it was shut. Her 

heart was beating violently. She walked over and looked at 

herself in the mirror, and laughed a little breathless laugh. 

“It’s too good—it’s too much!’’ she whispered. 

There was a tiny upright piano in the sitting-room, and 
at the fireplace a deep, thick rug and an immense leather 
armchair. On the little round mahogany center-table was a 
lamp with a wonderful mosaic shade; a little bookcase was 
filled with books and magazines. 

A mahogany door with a crystal knob opened into the 
bedroom, where there was a polished floor, and more rugs, 
and a gay, rosy wall paper, and a great bed with a lace cover. 
Beyond was a bathroom, all enamel, 
marble, glass and nickel-plate. 

Over the whole little suite there 
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“Like a Pair of Joyous Children She and John Tenison Walked Through the Days” 


quarrels and have three or four of them up on the carpet at 
once, tearful and explanatory.. Margaret kept for her a list 
of some two hundred friends, whose birthdays were to be 
marked with carefully selected gifts. She pleased Mfrs. 
Carr-Boldt by her open amazement at the latter’s vitality. 


Summer came, and Margaret headed a happy letter ‘‘ Bar 
Harbor.’’ Two months later all Weston knew that Margaret 
Paget was going abroad for a year with those rich people, 
and had written her mother from the ‘‘ Lusitania.’’ Letters 
from London, Germany, Holland-and Russia followed. ' 

She was presently home again, chattering French and 
German to amuse her father, teaching Becky a little Italian 
song to match her little Italian costume. 

‘It’s wonderful to me how you get along with all these 
rich people, Mark,’’ said her mother admiringly. Mrs. Paget 
was watering the dejected-looking garden, Margaret and 
Julie were shelling peas on the side steps. 

Margaret laughed, coloring a little. ‘‘Why, we’re just as 
good as they are, Mother!” 

‘*We’re as good,’’ Mrs. Paget admitted; ‘‘but we’re not 
as rich or as traveled—we haven't the same ideas; we belong 
to a different class.” 





brooded an exquisite order. Not a par- 
ticle of dust broke the shining surfaces 
of the mahogany, not a fallen leaf lay 
under the great bowl of roses on the desk. 

Margaret, resting luxuriously in the 
big chair, became thoughtful; presently 
she went into the bedroom and knelt 
down beside the bed. 

““O Lord, let me stay here,” she prayed, 
her face in her hands. ‘‘I want so to 
stay—make me a success!” 


Never was a prayer more generously 
answered. Miss Paget was an instant 
success. In something less than two 
months she became indispensable to 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt, and was a favorite with 
every one, from the rather stolid, silent 
head of the house down to the least of 
the maids. She was so busy, so unaf- 
fected, so sympathetic, that her sudden 
rise in favor was resented by no one. 
The butler told her. his troubles, the 
French maid darkly declared that but 
for Miss Paget she would not for one 
second r-r-remain! &The children went 
cheerfully even to the dentist with their 
adored Miss Peggy; they soon preferred 
her escort to matinée or zoo to that of 
any other person. Margaretalso escorted 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s mother, a magnificent 
old lady, on shopping expeditions, and 
attended the meetings of charity boards 
for Mrs. Carr-Boldt. With notes and 
invitations, account-books and check- 
books, dinner lists, and interviews with 
caterers, decorators and florists, Mar- 
garet’s time was full, but she loved every 
moment of her work. 


A& THE months went on Margaret 
4 4 came to admire her employer more 
and more. There was not an indolent im- 
pulse in Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s entire com- 
position. Smooth-haired, fresh-skinned, 
in spotless linen, she began the day at 
eight o’clock, full of energy and interest. 
She had daily sessions with butler and 
housekeeper, shopped with Margaret and 
the children, walked about her green- 
house or her country garden with her 
skirts pinned up, and had tulips potted 
and stonework continued. She was 
prominent in several clubs, a famous 
dinner-giver, and took a personal interest 


‘in oll her servants, loved to settle their 





“*Margaret’s Time was Full, but She Loved Every Moment of Her Work”’ 
(Page 13) 


**But, Mother,’’ Margaret said quickly, 
“do you mean to tell me if you and Dad 
hadn't had a perfect pack of children, and 
moved so much, and if Dad—say—had been 
in that oil deal that he said he wished he had 
the money for, and we still lived in the brick 
house, that you wouldn’t be in every way the 
equal of Mrs. Carr-Boldt?”’ 

‘*If you mean as far as money goes, Mark— 
no. We might have been well-to-do as country 
people go, I suppose i 

“*Exactly!’’ said Margaret. ‘And you would 
have been as well off as dozens of the people 
who are going about in society this minute! 
It’s the merest chance that we aren’t rich. 
Just for instance: Father's father had twelve 
children, hadn’t he? And left them — how 
much was it? About three thousand dollars 
apiece és 

** And a godsend it was too,” said her mother. 

‘*But suppose Dad had been the only child, 
a wean peter ato persisted: ‘‘he would have 

a 

“*He would have had the whole thirty-six 
thousand dollars, I suppose, Mark.” 

“Or more,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ for Grandfather 
Paget was presumably spending money on 
them all the time.”’ 

‘Well, but, Mark,” said Mrs. Paget, laugh- 
ing as at the vagaries of a sma" child, “‘ Father 
Paget did have twelve children—and Daddy 
and I eight’’—she sighed, as always, at the 
thought of the little son who was gone—‘‘and 
there you are! You can’t get away from that.” 

Margaret did not answer. But she thought 
to herself that very few people held Mother’s 
views of this subject. 

Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s friends, for example, did not accept 
increasing cares in this resigned fashion; their lives were 
ideally pleasant and harmonious without the complicated 
responsibilities of large families. They drifted from season 
to-season without care, always free, always gay, always 
irreproachably gowned. 











ARGARET learned from these exquisite, fragrant 

creatures the art of being perpetually fresh and charm- 
ing; learned their methods of caring for their own beauty; 
learned to love rare toilet waters and powders, fine embroid- 
ered linen and silk stockings. There was no strain upon her 
wardrobe now, nor upon her purse; she could be as dainty as 
she liked. She listened to the conversations that went on 
about her—sometimes critical or unconvinced, more often 
admiring; and as she listened she found slowly but certainly 
her own viewpoint. She was not mercenary. She would not 
marry a man just for his money, she decided, but just as 
certainly she would not marry a man who could not give 
her a comfortable establishment, a position in society. 

The man seemed in no hurry to appear; as a matter of fact 
the men whom Margaret met were openly anxious to evade 
marriage, even with the wealthy girls of their own set. 
Margaret was not concerned; she was too 
happy to miss the love-making element; 
the men she saw were not of a type to 
inspire a sensible, busy, happy girl with 
any very deep feeling. And it was with 
generous and perfect satisfaction that 
she presently had news of Julie’s happy 
engagement. Julie wasto marrya young 
and popular doctor, the only child of one 
of Weston’s most prominent families. 

Margaret delightedly selected a little 
collection of things for Julie’s trousseau. 
A pair of silk stockings, a scarf she 
never had worn, a lace petticoat, pink 
silk fora waist. Mrs. Carr-Boldt, coming 
in in the midst of these preparations, 
insisted upon adding so many other 
things from trunks and closets that 
Margaret was speechless with delight. 
Scarfs, cobwebby silks in uncut lengths, 
embroidered lingerie still in the tissue 
paper of Paris shops, parasols, gloves 
and lengths of lace—she piled all of them 
into Margaret’s arms, 


ULIE’S trousseau was consequently 

the most beautiful Weston had ever 
seen; and the little sister’s joy made the 
fortnight Margaret spent at home at the 
time of the wedding a very happy one. 
It wasa time of rush and flurry, laughter 
and tears, of roses, and girls in white 
gowns. But some ten days before the 
wedding Julieand Margaret happened to 
be alone for a peaceful hour over their 
sewing, and fell to talking seriously. 

‘“You see, our house will be small,” 
said Julie; ‘but I don’t care—we don’t 
intend to stay in Weston all our lives. 
Don’t breathe this to any one, Mark; 
but if Harry does as well as he’s doing 
now for two years we'll rent the little 
house, and we’re going to Baltimore for 
a year for a special course. Then—you 
know he’s devoted to Doctor McKim; 
he always calls him ‘the chief ’—then he 
thinks maybe McKim will work him into 
his practice; he’s getting old, you know; 
and that means New York!” 

“Oh, Ju—really !”’ 

“IT don’t see why not,” Julie said, 
dimpling. ‘“Harry’s crazy to doit. He 
says he doesn’t propose to live and die 
in Weston. McKim could throw any 
amount of hospital practice his way, to 
begin with. And you know Harry'll have 
something —and the house will rent. I’m 
crazy,” said Julie enthusiastically, ‘‘to 
take one of those lovely old apartmients 
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on Washington Square, and meet a few nice people, you 
know, and really make something of my life!” 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt and I will spin down for you every few 
days,’’ Margaret said, falling readily in with the plan,. ‘‘ I’m 
glad you’re not going to get into a rut the way some of the 
other girls have—cooking and babies and nothing else.”’ 

“T think that’s an awful mistake,” Julie said placidly. 
‘Starting in right is so important. I don’t want to bea 
mere drudge like Ethel or Louise. They may like it—I don’t! 
Of course this isn’t a matter to talk of,’”’ she went on, color- 
ing a little. ‘“I’d never breathe this to Mother. But it’s 
perfectly absurd to pretend that girls don’t discuss these 
things. I’ve talked to Betty and Louise—we all talk about 
it, you know. And Louise says they haven’t had one free 
second since Buddy came. She can’t keep one maid, and 
she says the idea of two maids eating their three meals a 
day, whether she’s home or not, makes her perfectly sick. 
Some one’s got to be with him every single second even 
now, when he’s four—to see that he doesn’t fall off some- 
thing or put things in his mouth. And as Louise says—it 
means no more week-end trips; you can’t go visiting over 
night, you can’t even go for a day’s drive or a day on the 
beach, without extra clothes for the baby, a mosquito net 
and an umbrella for the baby—milk packed in ice for the 
baby—somebody trying to get the baby to take his nap— 
it’sawful! It would end our Baltimore plan, and that means 
New York, and New York means everything to Harry and 
me!’’ finished Julie contentedly, flattening a finished bit of 
embroidery on her knee and regarding it complacently. 

“Well, I think you’re right,’” Margaret approved. ‘‘Things 
are different now from what they were in Mother’s day.” 

“And look at Mother,’’ Julie said. ‘‘One long slavery! 
Life’s too short to wear yourself out that way!” 


e . . . 


Mrs. Paget’s sunny cheerfulness was sadly shaken when 
the actual moment of parting with the exquisite, rose-hatted, 
gray-frocked Julie came; her face worked pitifully in its 
effort to smile; her tall figure, awkward in an ill-made, 
unbecoming new silk, seemed to droop tenderly over the 
little clinging wife. Margaret, stirred by the sight of tears 
on her mother’s face, stood with an arm about her when the 
bride and bridegroom drove away in the afternoon sunshine. 

“I’m going to stay with you until she gets back,’’ ‘she 
reminded her mother. 

‘And you know you've always said you wanted the girls 
to marry, Mother,” urged Mr. Paget. Rebecca felt this a 
felicitous moment to ask if she and the boys could have the 
rest of the ice cream. 

“Divide it evenly,” said Mrs. Paget, wiping her eyes 
and smiling. ‘‘ Yes, | know, Daddy dear, I’m an ungrateful 
woman. I suppose your turn will come next, Mark, and 
then I don’t know what I will do.”’ 


UT Margaret's turn did not come for nearly a year. 

Then—in Germany again, and lingering at a great Berlin 
hotel because the spring was so beautiful, and the city so 
sweet with linden bloom, and especially because there were 
two Americans at the hotel whose game of bridge it pleased 
Mr. and Mrs. Carr-Boldt daily to hope they could match— 
then Margaret was transformed within a few hours from a 
merely pretty, very dignified, perfectly contented secretary, 
entirely satisfied with what she wore as long as it was suit- 
able and fresh, into a living woman, whose cheeks paled and 
flushed at nothing but her thoughts, who laughed at herself 
in her mirror, loitered over her toilet, trying one gown after 
another, and walked half smiling through a succession of 
rosy dreams. 

It allcame about very simply. One of the aforementioned 
bridge players wondered if Mrs. Carr-Boldt and her niece— 
oh, wasn’t it?—her secretary, then—would like to hear an 
interesting young American professor lecture’ this morning. 
Wondered, when they were fanning themselves in the airy 
lecture-room, if they would care to meet Professor Tenison. 

Margaret looked into a pair of keen, humorous eyes, 
answered with her own smile Professor Tenison’s sudden 
charming one, lost her small hand in his hig firm one. Then 
she listened to him talk as he strode about the platform, 
boyishly shaking back the hair that fell across his forehead. 
After that he walked to the hotel with them, through daz- 
zling seas of perfume and of flowers, under the enchanted 
shifting green of great trees—or so Margaret thought. 

There was a plunge from the hot street into the awninged 
cool gloom of the hotel, and thena luncheon, when the happy, 
steady murmur from their own table seemed echoed by the 
murmurous clink and stir and laughter all about them, and 
accented by the not-too-close music from the band. 

Doctor Tenison was everything charming, Margaret 
thought, instantly drawn by the unaffected, friendly manner 
and watching the interested gleam of his blue eyes and the 
white flash of histeeth. He wasa gentleman, to begin with; 
distinguished at thirty-two in his chosen work; big and 
well built, without suggesting the athlete; of anold American 
family, and the only son ofa rich—and eccentric—old doctor 
whom Mrs. Carr-Boldt chanced to know. 

He was frankly delighted at the chance that had brought 
him in contact with these charming people; and as Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt took an instant fancy to him and as he was 
staying at their own hotel, they saw him after that every 
day and several times a day. Margaret would come down 
the great sun-bathed stairway in the morning to find him 
patiently waiting in a porch chair. Her heart would give a 
great leap—half joy, half new strange pain—as she recog- 
nized him. There would be time for a chat over their fruit 
and eggs before Mr. Carr-Boldt came down, all ready for a 
motor-trip, or Mrs. Carr-Boldt, swathed in cream-colored 
coat and flying veils, joimed them with an approving 
“‘Good-morning.”’ 


ARGARET would remember these breakfasts all her 
1 life; the sun-splashed little table in a corner of the 
great dining-room, the rosy, fatherly waiter, the busy, 
picturesque traffic just below the wide-open window. She 
would always remember a certain filmy silk-striped gown, a 
wide hat loaded with daisies; always love the odor of linden 
trees in the spring. 

Sometimes the Professor went with them on their morning 
drive, to be dropped at the lecture-hall with Margaret and 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt. Sometimes after luncheon they all went 
on an expedition together, and now and then Margaret and 
Doctor Tenison went off alone on foot to explore the city. 
They would end the afternoon with coffee and little cakes in 
some tea-room, and come home tired and merry in the long 
shadows of the spring sunset, with wilted flowers from the 
street markets in their hands. 

There was one glorious tramp in the rain when the 
Professor's great laugh rang out like a boy’s for sheer high 


spirits, and when Margaret was an enchanting vision in her 
long coat, with her cheeks glowing through the blown wet 
tendrils of -her hair. That day.they had tea in the deserted, 


charming little parlor of a tiny inn, and drank it toasting . 


their feet over a glowing fire. 

“‘Is Mrs. .Carr-Boldt. your mother’s or your. father’s 
sister?’’ John Tenison asked. 

“Oh, good gracious!’’ said Margaret, laughing over her 
teacup. ‘“‘Haven’t I told you yet that I’m only her secre- 
tary? I never saw Mrs. Carr-Boldt until five years ago.” 

‘*Perhaps you did tell me. But I got it into my head, 
that first day, that you were aunt and niece ——’’ 

‘*People' do, I think,’ Margaret said thoughtfully, 
‘because we’re both fair.’’ She did not say that but for Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt's invaluable maid the likeness would have been 
less marked, on this score at least. ‘‘I taught school,’’ she 
went on simply, ‘‘and Mrs. Carr-Boldt happened to come 
to my school, and she asked me to come to her,”’ 


" OU’RE all alone in the world, Miss Paget?’’ He was 
eying her musingly; the question came quite naturally. 

“*Oh, dear me, no! My father and mother are living.” 
And feeling, as she always did, a little claim on her loyalty, 
she added: ‘‘We are, or were rather, Southern people; 
but my father settled in a very small New York town ——”’ 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt told me that—I’d forgotten,” said 
Professor Tenison; and he carried the matter entirely out 
of Margaret’s hands, much, much farther indeed than she 
would have carried it, by continuing: ‘She tells me that 
Quincyport was named for your mother’s grandfather, and 
that Judge Paget was your father’s father.” 

“‘Father’s uncle,’ Margaret corrected, although as a 
matter of fact Judge Paget had been no nearer than her 
father’s second cousin. ‘But Father always called him 
uncle,” Margaret assured herself inwardly. To the Quincy- 
port claim she said nothing. Quincyport was in the county 
that Mother’s people had come from; Quincy was a very 
unusual name, and the original Quincy had been a Charles, 
which was one of Mother’s family names. Margaret and 
Julie, browsing about among the Colonial histories and gene- 
alogies of the Weston Public Library years before, had come 
to a jubilant certainty that Mother’s grandfather must have 
been the same man. But she did not feel so positive now. 

‘*Your people aren’t still in the South, you said?” 

“*Oh, no!’’ Margaret cleared her throat. ‘‘ They’re in 
Weston—Weston, New York.”’ 

. ‘*Weston! Not near Dayton?’’ 

‘Why, yes! Do you know Dayton?” 

“Do I know Dayton?” He was like an eager child. 
“Why, my Aunt -Pamela lives:there; the only mother I 
ever knew! I knew Weston, too, a little. Lovely homes 
there, some of them—old Colonial houses, And your mother 
lives there? Is she fond of flowers?” 

‘*She loves them,” Margaret said, vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘*Well, she must know Aunt Pamela,” said John Tenison 

enthusiastically. ‘‘I expect they’d be great friends. And 
you must know Aunt Pam. She’s like a dainty old piece of 
china or a—I don’t know, a tea rose! She’s never married, 
and she lives in the most charming brick house, with brick 
walls and hollyhocks all about it, and such an atmosphere 
inside! She has an old maid and an old gardener, and— 
don’t you know—she’s the sort of woman who likes to sit 
down under a_ portrait. of your great-grandfather, in a dim 
parlor full of mahogany and rose-jars, with her black silk 
skirts spreading about her, and an Old Blue cup in her hand, 
and talk family—how Cousin This married a man whose 
people aren’t anybody, and Cousin That is outraging 
precedent by naming her child for her husband’s side of the 
house. She’s a funny, dear old lady. You know, Miss 
-aget,’’ the Professor went on, with his eager, impersonal 
air, ‘when I met you I thought you didn’t quite seem like 
a New Yorker and a Bar Harborer—if that’s the word. 
Aunt Pam—you know she’s my only mother; I got all my 
early knowledge from her—Aunt Pam detests the usual 
New York girl, and the minute I met you I knew she’d like 
you. You'd sort of fit into the Dayton picture, with your 
braids and those ruffly things you wear.” 

Margaret said simply, “‘1 would love to meet her,”’ and 
began slowly to draw on her gloves. It surely was not 
requisite that she should add: ‘‘ But you must not confuse 
my home withany such exquisitely ordered existence as that. 
Weare poor people; our house is crowded, our days a severe 
and endless struggle with the ugly things of life. We have 
good blood in our-veins, but not more than hundreds of 
thousands of other American families. My mother would 
not understand one-tenth of your aunt’s conversation; your 
aunt would find very uninteresting the things that are vital 
to my mother.” 

No, she couldn’t say that. She picked up her dashing 
little hat and pinned it over her loosened, soft mass of yellow 
hair, and buttoned up her storm coat, and plunged her 
hands deep in her pockets. No, the Professor would call on 
her at Bar Harbor, take a yachting trip with the Carr- 
Boldts, perhaps, and then—and then, when they were really 
good friends, some day she would ask Mother to have a 
simple little luncheon, and Mrs. Carr-Boldt would let her 
bring Doctor Tenison down inthe motor-car from New York. 
And meantime—no need to be too explicit. 


”? 


OR just two happy weeks Margaret lived in Wonderland. 

The fourteen days were a revelation to her. Life seemed 
to grow warmer, more rosy-colored. Little things became 
significant; every moment carried its freight of joy. Her 
beauty, always notable, became almost startling; there was 
a new glow in her cheeks and lips, new fire in the dark-lashed 
eyes that were so charming a contrast to her bright hair. 
Like a pair of joyous and irresponsible children she and 
John Tenison walked through the days, too happy ever to 
pause and ask themselves whither they were going. 

Then abruptly it ended. Victoria, brought down from 
school in Switzerland with various indications of something 
wrong, was in a flash a sick child—a child who must be 
hurried home to the only surgeon in whom Mrs. Carr-Boldt 
placed the least trust. There was hurried packing, tele- 
phoning, wiring; it was only a few hours after the great 
German physician’s diagnosis that they were all at the 
railway station, breathless, nervous, eager to get started. 

Doctor Tenison accompanied them to the station, and in 
the five minutes’ wait before their train left a little incident 
occurred, the memory of which clouded Margaret's dreams 
for many a day tocome. Arriving as they were departing 
were the St. George Allens, noisy, rich, arrogant New 
Yorkers, for whom Margaret had a special dislike. The 
Allens fell upon the Carr-Boldt party with a confusion of 
greetings. “And Jack Tenison!” shouted Lily Allen 
delightedly. ‘Well, what fun! Whatare you doing here?” 


, 


‘I’m feeling a little lonely,’ 
at Mrs. Carr-Boldt. 

*“Nothing like that; unsay them woyds,’”’ said Maude 
Allen cheerfully. ‘‘ Mamma, make him dine with us! Say 
you will.’”’ 

‘“‘T assure you I was dreading the lonely evening,”’ John 
Tenison said gratefully. 

Margaret's last glimpse of his face was between Lily’s pink 
and cherry hat and Maude’s astonishing headgear of yellow 
straw, She carried a secret heartache through the worried 
fortnight of Victoria’s illness and the busy days that followed; 
for Mrs. Carr-Boldt had one of many nervous breakdowns, 
and took her turn at the hospital when Victoria came home. 
For the first time in five happy years Margaret drooped, 
and for the first time a longing for money and power of her 
own gnawed at the girl’s heart. If she had but her share 
of these things she could hold her own against a hundred 
Maude and Lily Allens. 

As it was, she told herself a little bitterly, she was only 
a secretary, one of the hundred paid dependents of a rich 
woman. She was only, after all, a little middle-class country 
school-teacher. 


“CO YOU'RE going home to your own people for the week- 
end, Peggy? And how many of youarethere? I always 
forget,’’ said young Mrs. George Crawford negligently. 

Outside the big country house summer sunshine flooded 
the smooth lawns, but deep awnings made a clear, cool shade 
indoors, and the wide rooms were delightfully breezy. 

Margaret, busy with a ledger and check-book, smiled 
absently, finished a long column, made an orderly entry 
and wiped her pen. 

**Seven,” said she, smiling. 

**Seven,” echoed Mrs. Potter lazily. ‘‘ My heaven—seven 
children! How Early Victorian!” 

““Isn’t it?’’ said a third woman, a very beautiful woman, 
Mrs. Watts Watson, who was also idling and reading in the 
white-and-gray morning-room. ‘Well,’ she added, dropping 
her magazine and locking her hands about her head, ‘‘my 
grandmother had ten. Fancy trying to raise ten children!” 

“Oh, everything’s different now,” the first speaker said 
indifferently. ‘‘Everything’s more expensive; life is more 
complicated. People used to have roomier houses, aunts 
and cousins and grandmothers living with them; there was 
always some one at home with the children. Nowadays 
we don’t do that.” 

““And thank the saints we don’t!’ said Mrs. Watson 
piously. ‘If there’s one thing I can’t stand it’s a houseful 
of things-in-law!”’ 

“Of course; but I mean it made the family problem 
simpler,’”’ Mrs. Crawford pursued. ‘‘Oh—and I don’t 
know; everything was so simple. All this business of steril- 
izing and fumigating and pasteurizing and vaccinating and 
boiling in boracic acid wasn’t done in those days,” she 
finished vaguely. 

““Now there you are—now there you are!” said Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt, entering into the conversation with sudden 
force. Entirely recovered after her nervous collapse, as 
brisk as ever in her crisp linen gown, she was signing the 
checks that Margaret handed her, frowningly busy and 
absorbed with her accounts. Now she leaned back in her 
chair, glanced at the watch at her wrist, and relaxed the 
cramped muscles of her body. ‘‘ That’s exactly it, Rose,”’ 
said she to Mrs. Crawford. ‘Life is more complicated. 
People, the very people who ought to have children, simply 
cannot afford it! And who’s to blame? Can you blame a 
woman whose life is packed full of other things she simply 
cannot avoid if she declines to complicate things any farther? 
Our grandmothers didn’t have telephones, or motor-cars, or 
week-end affairs, or even—for that matter—manicures and 
hairdressers. A good heavy silk was full dress all the year 
round. They washed their own hair. The ‘upstairs girl’ 
answered the door-bell—why they didn’t even have talcum 
powder, and nursery refrigerators, and sanitary rugs that 
have to be washed every day! Do you suppose my grand- 
mother ever took a baby’s temperature or had its eyes and 
nose examined or its adenoids cut 2?’ They had more children 
and lost more children—without any reason or logic what- 
ever. Poor things, they never thought of doing anything 
else, | suppose. A fat old darky nurse brought up the whole 
crowd—it makes one shudder to think of it! Why, I had 
always a trained nurse, and the regular nurse used to take 
two bathsa day. I insisted on that, and both nurseries were 
washed out every day with chloride of potash solution, and 
the iron beds washed every week. And even then Vic had 
this mastoid trouble, and Harriet got everything almost.” 


“TOXACTLY,” said Mrs. Watson. ‘‘That’s you, Hattie, 

with all the money in the world. Now do you wonder 
that some of the rest of us, who have to think of money—in 
short,’’ she finished decidedly, ‘‘do you wonder that people 
are not having children? At first, naturally, one doesn’t 
want them—for three or four years, I’m sure, the thought 
doesn’t come into one’s head. But then afterward—you 
see, I’ve been married fifteen years now !—afterward I think 
it would be awfully nice to have one or two little kiddies, 
if it werea possible thing. But it isn’t.” 

‘No, it isn’t,” Mrs. Crawford agreed. ‘‘ You don’t want 
to have them unless you’re able to do everything in the 
world forthem. If I were Hat here I’d have a dozen.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,’’ Mrs. Carr-Boldt assured her 
promptly. ‘‘No, you wouldn’t! You can’t leave every- 
thing to servants—there are clothes to think of, and dentists, 
and special teachers, and it’s frightfully hard to get a 
nursery governess. And then you’ve got to see that they 
know the right people, don’t you know?—and give them 
parties—I tell you it’s a strain.” 

“Well, I don’t believe my mother with her seven ever 
worked any harder than you do,”’ said Margaret, with the 
admiration in her eyes that was so sweet to the older 
woman. “Look at this morning—did you sit down before 
you came in here twenty minutes ago?” 

“T? Indeed I didn’t!” Mrs. Carr-Boldt said. ‘‘ I had my 
breakfast and letters at seven, bath at eight, straightened 
out that squabble between Swann and the cook—I think 
Paul is still simmering, but that’s neither here nor there— 
then I went down with the‘ vet’ to see the mare—J oe’ll never 
forgive me if I’ve really broken the creature’s knees. Then 
I telephoned Mother, and saw Harriet’s violin man, and 
talked to that Italian Joe sent up to clean the oils—he’s in 
the gallery now, and—let’s see , 

“Italian lesson,’”’ Margaret prompted. 

“Ttalian lesson,” the other echoed, ‘‘and then came in 
here to sign my checks.” 


said the Professor, smiling 
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ELL, I swan!”’ exclaimed one 
good old Republican farmer 
who had come twenty miles 

by rail because his wife wanted to see 

our Dorcas Fair. ‘‘ Well, Iswan! You 

Dorcases beat anything I ever see! 

There warn’t ever but one human 

creetur in Maine that could draw two 

thousand folks anywheres, and that was 

James G. Blaine—and I’m blest if he'd 

a’ taken the resk of chargin’ ’em ten 

cents apiece to git in!” 

Now how do we do it? We never 
arrived at our present height of suc- 
cess all at once, you may be sure. A 
dozen years ago our Dorcas Society 
was the ordinary little organization 
that you all belong to, or know so well. We are three tiny 
villages—Salmon Falls, Buxton Lower Corner, Bar Mills— 
on the brink of the Saco River, in York County, Maine. You 
would never discover the fact of these villages for yourself, 
for the geographers—who have no eye for beauty or talent !— 
persist in keeping us off the map. We are small, to be sure, 
and, sad to relate, we are not as big as we used to be fifty 
years ago; but we have no intention of dying out. Like all 
other Maine villages we are mostly ‘‘ women folks,” and have 
to bear some responsibilities that do not properly belong to us. 








V E BEGAN by helping the historic old Orthodox Church 

on Tory Hillin Buxton, earning first the money to paint 
and shingle the exterior, then to make the inside neat and 
comfortable, moving the chimney that smoked, and buying a 
new furnace. Next came the painting of the interior and the 
carpeting of the floor and the cushioning of the pews when 
they finally received their much-needed coat of paint. 
There were years when we could not afford this last extrava- 
gance, but we had a church picnic and scrubbed the pews! 

Although we began on the church as the center of the neigh- 
borhood’s intellectual and social life, as well as its spiritual 
center, after we had renovated the parsonage within and 
without we extended the sphere of our activities to include 
many departments of village work, such as buying certain 
educational luxuries for the district schools, giving donations 
toward various neighborhood improvements and pledging 
a substantial annual subscription to the minister’s salary. 
All this has meant a considerable expenditure of money, the 
most of which we earn at this Dorcas Fair given every 
August at my summer home, called ‘‘Quillcote.” 

The Dorcas membership—wholly non-sectarian—is almost 
entirely local, our own family and one or two others being 
the only distinctly ‘‘summer people.” We meet at each 
other’s houses, save in July and August, when The Event 
Toward Which the Whole Creation Moves is near at hand. 
Then we have such a large attendance and such mountains 
of work materials that we are obliged to assemble in the 
“Quillcote” barn, a place devoted to all sorts of informal 
rational pleasures. Of course the meetings are fewer in 
winter on account of cold weather and bad roads, but the 
sewing and knitting and crocheting and planning go on, and 
there is a splendid bulk of ‘something to sell’’ when June 
comes round. The members of my family and those of the 
few other summer residents do their full share of practical 
work for the Fair by serving on the various committees, and 
their names are sometimes among the trustees of the society; 
but they never accept office, having no faith in ‘absentee 
landlords.” Those who truly represent the neighborhood 
are the ones whose interests are linked to it all the year 
round—those who stand by it when it is buried three feet 
deep in snow. 


OOKING back over the years, I know quite well how and 
why we have grown and waxed strong: we have never 
had a quarrel or a disagreement in the 
ranks; there has never been any jealousy 



















Douglas Wiggin 


AUTHOR OF “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” 
“MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS,” ETC. 


My house, ‘‘Quillcote,” 
it is simply a big, white, century-old mansion, well situated 


is neither splendid nor spacious; 


for an outdoor festivity. There are magnificent elm trees, 
wide lawns in front, orchards at the sides and a beautiful 
field of eight or nine acres stretching back and up to a fringe 
of pines. My sister superintends the arrangement of booths 
and all outside decoration, and makes everything ‘‘ tone in”’ 
with the landscape; so the public is barred out by long gar- 
lands of yellow and green looped and rosetted between the 
elms, while the tall entrance-gates are of goldenrod and 
hemlock. The booths are all of yellow-and-green-striped 
awning cloth, and the ropes that hold them in place are 
entwined with goldenrod., Time was when all the articles 
for sale were displayed within doors, but nowadays the twelve 
rooms of the house, and the sheds and the barns, are always 
so full of visitors during the Fair that the full assortment of 
our wares cannot be shown properly. Do not suppose that 
any advantage is taken by the crowd from the fact that the 
house is open to all—a reception committee doing the 
honors—for at the end of the day we never find a pin mis- 
placed. There is nothing rare, nothing expensive to be seen, 
but the rooms furnish rather pleasing object-lessons to some 
of the tired women visitors whose lives have been passed in 
lonely farmhouses half a mile from the post-office or from 
any neighbor. The rooms show that a home in the country 
may be made attractive by a very modest expenditure if its 
mistress can develop a sense of color and spend a little money 
on paint and paper. With the exception of our “ painted 
chamber,” restored a few years ago to its pristine glory 
after having been hidden fifty years under six layers of wall 
paper, we have nothing that almost any woman may not 
have, who loves beauty and is willing to work until she 
secures some sort of harmony in her surroundings. 


NEXPENSIVE fancy articles are sold in the blue parlor, 

and jellies, jams, dish-towels and hand-towels, etc., in the 
dining-room. The study is given up to souvenirs, posters and 
photographs, with all sorts of reminders of the literary work 
of members of the household, and in the old-fashioned, rag- 
carpeted sitting-room are dolls and children’s toys. In the 
orchard we have booths for the sale of ice cream, aprons of 
all kinds, and autographed books; also there is one marvel- 
ous apple tree hung with hundreds of five-cent and ten-cent 
packages wrapped with bright-colored tissue paper. These 
mysterious ‘‘fruits’’ are removed from the tree by the 
children with the aid of a long, hooked pole. 

The Dorcas aprons, we may as well confess, are our pride 
and joy, although our prices are so reasonable that we really 
get little for our labor. Everything practical that can be 
made of gingham is there, and everything dainty that can 
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be fashioned from white or colored 
nainsook, muslin, lawn or organdy is 
there. The good old ‘‘apron habit”’ 
not yet entirely out of fashion a 
Maine. So many housewives do their 
work without help that kitchen aprons 
are a necessity, and our pretty girls are 
not blind to the effect of a coquettish 
afternoon apron upon a casual mas- 
culine beholder—alas, that there are 
so few in New England! There never 
was an article of woman’s attire more 
expressive than the apron, and it is a 
thousand pities that there is no room 
for it in city life. James Whitcomb 
Riley wrote me years ago: “I shall see 
and know you some time, and oh! 
what joy if you should turn out to be a little woman with 
a blue apron, and a dab of flour on your nose!”’ 





HE book booth needs a little explanation, perhaps even 

an apology, as at first sight it does not seem to be 
intended to foster a love for general literature, it being 
devoted exclusively to the humble productions of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora Archibald Smith! Not 
that these authors are the only ones read by the commun- 
ity, but—don’t you see?—their books were all written at 
“‘Quillcote,”’ either in the study or in the painted chamber or 
under the apple trees. Even you would not buy Milton's 
‘Paradise Lost" as a souvenir of a Dorcas Fair! You would 
purchase an autographed copy of some book written by a 
Dorcas author, and leave Milton until you went to a book 
shop at Christmastime. The first book booth some years ago 
wasa small table with a few books upon it donated to the 
good cause. Now it is a business, and the Dorcas Soc iety, 
by buying the books at wholesale—the authors giving their 
royalties and their inscriptions—earns a delightful sum for 
the treasury. The autographing is a task that involves 
much labor, but the result justifies it, and the persons who 
have no interest in aprons or fancy-work like to have some 
tangible souvenir of their visit. There is a post-card table 
under a big Japanese umbrella, and here we sell five-cent 
photographic cards of the river, the falls, the rapids, the 
meeting-house, the library and of ‘‘ Quillcote’’ itself. 

As to diversions and ways of entertainment, we are not 
without them. Our barn seats one hundred and tygenty- 
five—on compulsion—and we give continuous ten-cei™ con- 
certs, admitting each audience through the front door and 
dismissing them by way of the back door after fifteen or 
twenty minutes of charming music and brief recitations, 
furnished sometimes by artists from New York or Boston. 

At intervals eight of the junior Dorcas members give 
Maypole dances on the greensward, fan and parasol reels and 
old-fashioned ‘contra dances,’’ wearing picturesque cos- 
tumes suited to the period, the music being furnished by 
a band from the nearest large town, which entertains the 
crowd by playing every quarter of an hour. 

The little cottage next to ‘‘ Quillcote,” on the quiet village 
street, is pressed into service as a tea-house, and here a com- 
mittee of six or eight members make a brave attempt to 
serve light refreshments to a few of the hundreds who have 
come to the Fair expecting a local hotel with all modern con- 
veniences. I have called the village street “quiet,” but it is 
anything but that at the height of the fray, between three 
o’clock and half-past five on the bright summer afternoon. 
The weather has to be “ bright,” for ‘“‘ If stormy, the first fine 
day’”’ is printed in large letters on the posters that announce 
village entertainments of any sort. 


OUR gayly decorated haycarts deposit those visitors who 
have come by rail and have alighted at the station a mile 

up the dusty road; automobiles—one hundred and twenty- 
eight last year—are standing in neat 





rows on the level grassplots some dis- 





or self-aggrandizement; we have simply 
worked shoulder to shoulder, each doing 
the thing her talent, smaller or larger, 
fitted her for. ‘‘Land sakes!” said a 
neighbor who was not a Dorcas, ‘‘I 
can’t sing in the barn concerts or dance 
around the Maypole, but I can wash 
the lemonade glasses, so count on 
me!” 

I have worked with various organi- 
zations both here and abroad, and I 
never saw anything more admirable 
than the unselfish labor, the energy, 
pluck, spirit and skill that were de- 
veloped in our membership as the work 
grew and demanded greater effort. 

If you want to make your annual 
fair, festival, féte or what not a success 
make it better every year, and make it 

“habit.” We little suspected that 
we were going to be a habit, but grad- 
ually we noticed that summer visitors 
at the hotels twenty to thirty miles 
away stayed in the vicinity till the date 
was announced, and that hundreds of 
people planned their vacations so as to 

‘take in” the Dorcas Fair. 











i} tance below ‘‘Quillcote’; a large barge 
freighted with girls from an outdoor 
school: sixteen miles away awakens: 
great excitement, for the occupants are 
young, ardent, strong of lung and de- 
voted to their school “‘yell.’’ As for the 
horses and nondescript equipages of all 
sorts nobody has ever had time to count 
them, but two men work for days put- 
ting up hitching rails in the great fields 
back of the house, placing them near 
the fringes of shade, so that the horses 
will be comfortable and the beauty of 
the landscape preserved. Groups of 
the oldest inhabitants gather under the 
trees and look with awe and pride at 
the wonderful scene brought into being 
by the ingenuity and energy of their 
‘“‘women folks.’’ Well, it takes both 
ingenuity and energy, there is no 
denying that. 

Each season must have its novel- 
ties.. Last year, for instance, we had a 
four-page newspaper, some folk-dances 
by a dozencharming girls, and a registry 
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on Washington Square, and meet a few nice people, you 
know, and really make something of my life!’’ 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt and I will spin down for you every few 
days,’’ Margaret said, falling readily in with the plan,. ‘I’m 
glad you're not going to get into a rut the way some of the 
other girls have—cooking and babies and nothing else.”’ 

“TI think that’s an awful mistake,”’ Julie said placidly. 
“Starting in right is so important. I don’t want to be a 
mere drudge like Ethei or Louise. They may like it—I don’t! 
Of course this isn’t a matter to talk of,” she went on, color- 
ing a little. ‘“I’d never breathe this to Mother. But it’s 
perfectly absurd to pretend that girls don’t discuss these 
things. I’ve talked to Betty and Louise—we all talk about 
it, you know. And Louise says they haven’t had one free 
second since Buddy came. She can’t keep one maid, and 
she says the idea of two maids eating their three meals a 
day, whether she’s home or not, makes her perfectly sick. 
Some one’s got to be with him every single second even 
now, when he’s four—to see that he doesn’t fall off some- 
thing or put things in his mouth. And as Louise says—it 
means no more week-end trips; you can’t go visiting over 
night, you can’t even go for a day’s drive or a day on the 
beach, without extra clothes for the baby, a mosquito net 
and an umbrella for the baby—milk packed in ice for the 
baby—somebody trying to get the baby to take his nap— 
it’sawful! It would end our Baltimore plan, and that means 
New York, and New York means everything to Harry and 
me!” finished Julie contentedly, flattening a finished bit of 
embroidery on her knee and regarding it complacently. 

“Well, I think you’re right,’’ Margaret approved. ‘“‘ Things 
are different now from what they were in Mother’s day.”’ 

“And look at Mother,” Julie said. ‘‘One long slavery! 
Life’s too short to wear yourself out that way!” 

Mrs. Paget’s sunny cheerfulness was sadly shaken when 
the actual moment of parting with the exquisite, rose-hatted, 
gray-frocked Julie came; her face worked pitifully in its 
effort to smile; her tall figure, awkward in an ill-made, 
unbecoming new silk, seemed to droop tenderly over the 
little clinging wife. Margaret, stirred by the sight of tears 
on her mother’s face, stood with an arm about her when the 
bride and bridegroom drove away in the afternoon sunshine. 

“I’m going to stay with you until she gets back,” ‘she 
reminded her mother. 

‘‘And you know you've always said you wanted the girls 
to marry, Mother,” urged Mr. Paget. Rebecca felt this a 
felicitous moment to ask if she and the boys could have the 
rest of the ice cream. 

“Divide it evenly,” said Mrs. Paget, wiping her eyes 
and smiling. ‘‘ Yes, I know, Daddy dear, I’m an ungrateful 
woman. I suppose your turn will come next, Mark, and 
then I don’t know what I will do.”’ 


UT Margaret’s turn did not come for nearly a year. 

Then—in Germany again, and lingering at a great Berlin 
hotel because the spring was so beautiful, and the city so 
sweet with linden bloom, and especially because there were 
two Americans at the hotel whose game of bridge it pleased 
Mr. and Mrs. Carr-Boldt daily to hope they could match— 
then Margaret was transformed within a few hours from a 
merely pretty, very dignified, perfectly contented secretary, 
entirely satisfied with what she wore as long as it was suit- 
able and fresh, into a living woman, whose cheeks paled and 
flushed at nothing but her thoughts, who laughed at herself 
in her mirror, loitered over her toilet, trying one gown after 
another, and walked half smiling through a succession of 
rosy dreams. ; 

It allcame about very simply. One of the aforementioned 
bridge players wondered if Mrs. Carr-Boldt and her niece— 
oh, wasn’t it?—her secretary, then—would like to hear an 
interesting young American professor lecture’ this morning. 
Wondered, when they were fanning themselves in the airy 
lecture-room, if they would care to meet Professor Tenison. 

Margaret looked into a pair of keen, humorous eyes, 
answered with her own smile Professor Tenison’s sudden 
charming one, lost her small hand in his hig firm one. Then 
she listened to him talk as he strode about the platform, 
boyishly shaking back the hair that fell across his forehead. 
After that he walked to the hotel with them, through daz- 
zling seas of perfume and of flowers, under the enchanted 
shifting green of great trees—or so Margaret thought. 

There was a plunge from the hot street into the awninged 
cool gloom of the hotel, and thena luncheon, when the happy, 
steady murmur from their own table seemed echoed by the 
murmurous clink and stir and laughter all about them, and 
accented by the not-too-close music from the band. 

Doctor Tenison was everything charming, Margaret 
thought, instantly drawn by the unaffected, friendly manner 
and watching the interested gleam of his blue eyes and the 
white flash of his teeth. He wasa gentleman, to begin with; 
distinguished at thirty-two in his chosen work; big and 
well built, without suggesting the athlete; of an old American 
family, and the only son of a rich—and eccentric—old doctor 
whom Mrs. Carr-Boldt chanced to know. 

He was frankly delighted at the chance that had brought 
him in contact with these charming people; and as Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt took an instant fancy to him and as he was 
staying at their own hotel, they saw him after that every 
day and several times a day. Margaret would come down 
the great sun-bathed stairway in the morning to find him 
patiently waiting in a porch chair. Her heart would give a 
great leap—half joy, half new strange pain—as she recog- 
nized him. There would be time for a chat over their fruit 
and eggs before Mr. Carr-Boldt came down, all ready for a 
motor-trip, or Mrs. Carr-Boldt, swathed in cream-colored 
coat and flying veils, joined them with an approving 
“*Good-morning.” 


ARGARET would remember these breakfasts all her 
i life; the sun-splashed little table in a corner of the 
great dining-room, the rosy, fatherly waiter, the busy, 
picturesque traffic just below the wide-open window. She 
would always remember a certain filmy silk-striped gown, a 
wide hat loaded with daisies; always love the odor of linden 
trees in the spring. 

Sometimes the Professor went with them on their morning 
drive, to be dropped at the lecture-hall with Margaret and 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt. Sometimes after luncheon they all went 
on an expedition together, and now and then Margaret and 
Doctor Tenison went off alone on foot to explore the city. 
They would end the afternoon with coffee and little cakes in 
some tea-room, and come home tired and merry in the long 
shadows of the spring sunset, with wilted flowers from the 
street markets in their hands. 

There was one glorious tramp in the rain when the 
Professor's great laugh rang out like a boy’s for sheer high 


spirits, and when Margaret was an enchanting vision in her 
long coat, with her cheeks glowing through the blown wet 
tendrils of her hair. That day. they had tea in the deserted, 


charming little parlor of a tiny inn, and drank it toasting . 


their feet over a glowing fire. 

“Ts Mrs. .Carr-Boldt. your mother’s or your. father’s 
sister?’’ John Tenison asked. 

‘Oh, good gracious!” said Margaret, laughing over her 
teacup. ‘‘Haven’t I told you yet that I’m only her secre- 
tary? I never saw Mrs. Carr-Boldt until five years ago.” 

“Perhaps you did tell me. But I got it into my head, 
that first day, that you were aunt and niece ——”’ 

‘People: do, I think,’’ Margaret said thoughtfully, 
“because we’re both fair.’’ She did not say that but for Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt’s invaluable maid the likeness would have been 
less marked, on this score at least. ‘‘I taught school,’ she 
went on simply, “and Mrs. Carr-Boldt happened to come 
to my school, and she asked me to come to her.” 


“ OU’RE all alone in the world, Miss Paget?’’? He was 
eying her musingly; the question came quite naturally. 

“‘Oh, dear me, no! My father and mother are living.” 
And feeling, as she always did, a little claim on her loyalty, 
she added: ‘‘We are, or were rather, Southern people; 
but my father settled in a very small New York town ‘ 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt told me that—I’d forgotten,” said 
Professor Tenison; and he carried the matter entirely out 
of Margaret’s hands, much, much farther indeed than she 
would have carried it, by continuing: ‘‘She tells me that 
Quincyport was named for your mother’s grandfather, and 
that Judge Paget was your father’s father.” 

“‘Father’s uncle,’”’ Margaret corrected, although as a 
matter of fact Judge Paget had been no nearer than her 
father’s second cousin. ‘But Father always called him 
uncle,” Margaret assured herself inwardly. To the Quincy- 
port claim she said nothing. Quincyport was in the county 
that Mother’s people had come from; Quincy was a very 
unusual name, and the original Quincy had been a Charles, 
which was one of Mother’s family names. Margaret and 
Julie, browsing about among the Colonial histories and gene- 
alogies of the Weston Public Library years before, had come 
to a jubilant certainty that Mother’s grandfather must have 
been the same man. But she did not feel so positive now. 

‘“Your people aren’t still in the South, you said?” 

“Oh, no!’’ Margaret cleared her throat. ‘They’re in 
Weston—Weston, New York.” 

‘Weston! Not near Dayton?” 

“Why, yes! Do you know Dayton?” 

“Do I know Dayton?’’- He was like an eager child. 
“Why, my Aunt -Pamela lives:there; the only mother I 
ever knew! I knew Weston, too, a little. Lovely homes 
there, some of them—old Colonial houses. And your mother 
lives there? Is she fond of flowers?” 

‘She loves them,’’ Margaret said, vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘‘Well, she must know Aunt Pamela,” said John Tenison 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I expect they’d be great friends. And 
you must know Aunt Pam. She’s like a dainty old piece of 
china or a—I don’t know, a tea rose! She’s never married, 
and she lives in the most charming brick house, with brick 
walls and hollyhocks all about it, and such an atmosphere 
inside! She has an old maid and an old gardener, and— 
don’t you know—she’s the sort of woman who likes to sit 
down under a. portrait. of your great-grandfather, in a dim 
parlor full of mahogany and rose-jars, with her black silk 
skirts spreading about her, and an Old Blue cup in her hand, 
and talk family—how Cousin This married a man whose 
people aren’t anybody, and Cousin That is outraging 
precedent by naming her child for her husband’s side of the 
house. She’s a funny, dear old lady. You know, Miss 
Paget,’’ the Professor went on, with his eager, impersonal 
air, ‘‘when I met you I thought you didn’t quite seem like 
a New Yorker and a Bar Harborer—if that’s the word. 
Aunt Pam—you know she’s my only mother; I got all my 
early knowledge from her—Aunt Pam detests the usual 
New York girl, and the minute I met you I knew she’d like 
you. You'd sort of fit into the Dayton picture, with your 
braids and those ruffly things you wear.” 

Margaret said simply, ‘“‘I would love to meet her,’’ and 
began slowly to draw on her gloves. It surely was not 
requisite that she should add: ‘“‘ But you must not confuse 
my home withany such exquisitely ordered existence as that. 
We are poor people; our house is crowded, our days a severe 
and endless struggle with the ugly things of life. We have 
good blood in Our veins, but not more than hundreds of 
thousands of other American families. My mother would 
not understand one-tenth of your aunt’s conversation; your 
aunt would find very uninteresting the things that are vital 
to my mother.” 

No, she couldn’t say that. She picked up her dashing 
little hat and pinned it over her loosened, soft mass of yellow 
hair, and buttoned up her storm coat, and plunged her 
hands deep in her pockets. No, the Professor would call on 
her at Bar Harbor, take a yachting trip with the Carr- 
Boldts, perhaps, and then—and then, when they were really 
good friends, some day she would ask Mother to have a 
simple little luncheon, and Mrs. Carr-Boldt would let her 
bring Doctor Tenison down in the motor-car from New York. 
And meantime—no need to be too explicit. 








| Re just two happy weeks Margaret lived in Wonderland. 
The fourteen days were a revelation to her. Life seemed 
to grow warmer, more rosy-colored. Little things became 
significant; every moment carried its freight of joy. Her 
beauty, always notable, became almost startling; there was 
a new glow in her cheeks and lips, new fire in the dark-lashed 
eyes that were so charming a contrast to her bright hair. 
Like a pair of joyous and irresponsible children she and 
John Tenison walked through the days, too happy ever to 
pause and ask themselves whither they were going. 

Then abruptly it ended. Victoria, brought down from 
school in Switzerland with various indications of something 
wrong, was in a flash a sick child—a child who must be 
hurried home to the only surgeon in whom Mrs. Carr-Boldt 
placed the least trust. There was hurried packing, tele- 
phoning, wiring; it was only a few hours after the great 
German physician’s diagnosis that they were all at the 
railway station, breathless, nervous, eager to get started. 

Doctor Tenison accompanied them to the station, and in 
the five minutes’ wait before their train left a little incident 
occurred, the memory of which clouded Margaret’s dreams 
for many a day tocome. Arriving as they were departing 
were the St. George Allens, noisy, rich, arrogant New 
Yorkers, for whom Margaret had a special dislike. The 
Allens fell upon the Carr-Boldt party with a confusion of 
greetings. ‘‘And Jack Tenison!’’ shouted Lily Allen 
delightedly. ‘Well, what fun! What are you doing here?” 


‘I’m feeling a little lonely,” said the Professor, smiling 
at Mrs. Carr-Boldt. 

‘Nothing like that; 
Allen cheerfully. 
you will.” 

“‘T assure you I was dreading the lonely evening,’ John 
Tenison said gratefully. 

Margaret’s last glimpse of his face was between Lily’s pink 
and cherry hat and Maude’s astonishing headgear of yellow 
straw. She carried a secret heartache through the worried 
fortnight of Victoria's illness and the busy days that followed; 
for Mrs. Carr-Boldt had one of many nervous breakdowns, 
and took her turn at the hospital when Victoria came home. 
For the first time in five happy years Margaret drooped, 
and for the first time a longing for money and power of her 
own gnawed at the girl’s heart. If she had but her share 
of these things she could hold her own against a hundred 
Maude and Lily Allens. 

As it was, she told herself a little bitterly, she was only 
a secretary, one of the hundred paid dependents of a rich 
woman. She was only, after all, a little middle-class country 
school-teacher. 


unsay them woyds,” said Maude 
‘*Mamma, make him dine with us! Say 


“CO YOU'RE going home to your own people for the week- 
end, Peggy? And how many of youarethere? I always 
forget,” said young Mrs. George Crawford negligently. 

Outside the big country house summer sunshine flooded 
the smooth lawns, but deep awnings made a clear, cool shade 
indoors, and the wide rooms were delightfully breezy. 

Margaret, busy with a ledger and check-book, smiled 
absently, finished a long column, made an orderly entry 
and wiped her pen. 

‘*Seven,” said she, smiling. 

“Seven,” echoed Mrs. Potter lazily. ‘‘My heaven—seven 
children! How Early Victorian!” 

“‘Isn’t it?’’ said a third woman, a very beautiful woman, 
Mrs. Watts Watson, who was also idling and reading in the 
white-and-gray morning-room. ‘‘ Well,” she added, dropping 
her magazine and locking her hands about her head, “ my 
grandmother had ten. Fancy trying to raise ten children!” 

““Oh, everything’s different now,’’ the first speaker said 
indifferently. ‘‘Everything’s more expensive; life is more 
complicated. People used to have roomier houses, aunts 
and cousins and grandmothers living with them; there was 
always some one at home with the children. Nowadays 
we don’t do that.” 

‘‘And thank the saints we don’t!” said Mrs. Watson 
piously. ‘If there’s one thing I can’t stand it’s a houseful 
of things-in-law!”’ 

“Of course; but I mean it made the family problem 
simpler,’”” Mrs. Crawford pursued. ‘‘Oh—and I don’t 
know; everything was so simple. All this business of steril- 
izing and fumigating and pasteurizing and vaccinating and 
boiling in boracic acid wasn’t done in those days,” she 
finished vaguely. 

‘“Now there you are—now there you are!” said Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt, entering into the conversation with sudden 
force. Entirely recovered after her nervous collapse, as 
brisk as ever in her crisp linen gown, she was signing the 
checks that Margaret handed her, frowningly busy and 
absorbed with her accounts. Now she leaned back in her 
chair, glanced at the watch at her wrist, and relaxed the 
cramped muscles of her body. ‘‘That’s exactly it, Rose,” 
said she to Mrs. Crawford. ‘‘Life is more complicated. 
People, the very people who ought to have children, simply 
cannot afford it! And who’s to blame? Can you blame a 
woman whose life is packed full of other things she simply 
cannot avoid if she declines to complicate things any farther? 
Our grandmothers didn’t have telephones, or motor-cars, or 
week-end affairs, or even—for that matter—manicures and 
hairdressers. A good heavy silk was full dress all the year 
round. They washed their own hair. The ‘upstairs girl’ 
answered the door-bell—why they didn’t even have talcum 
powder, and nursery refrigerators, and sanitary rugs that 
have to be washed every day! Do you suppose my grand- 
mother ever took a baby’s temperature or had its eyes and 
nose examined or its adenoids cut?’ They had more children 
and lost more children— without any reason or logic what- 
ever. Poor things, they never thought of doing anything 
else, I suppose. A fat old darky nurse brought up the whole 
crowd—it makes one shudder to think of it! Why, I had 
always a trained nurse, and the regular nurse used to take 
two baths a day. | insisted on that, and both nurseries were 
washed out every day with chloride of potash solution, and 
the iron beds washed every week. And even then Vic had 
this mastoid trouble, and Harriet got everything almost.” 


" XACTLY,” said Mrs. Watson. ‘ That’s you, Hattie, 

with all the money in the world. Now do you wonder 
that some of the rest of us, who have to think of money—in 
short,’”’ she finished decidedly, ‘‘do you wonder that people 
are not having children? At first, naturally, one doesn’t 
want them—for three or four years, I’m sure, the thought 
doesn’t come into one’s head. But then afterward—you 
see, I’ve been married fifteen years now !—afterward I think 
it would be awfully nice to have one or two little kiddies, 
if it were a possible thing. But it isn’t.” 

“No, it isn’t,’” Mrs. Crawford agreed. ‘‘ You don’t want 
to have them unless you’re able to do everything in the 
world for them. If I were Hat here I’d have a dozen.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” Mrs. Carr-Boldt assured her 
promptly. ‘‘No, you wouldn’t! You can’t leave every- 
thing to servants—there are clothes to think of, and dentists, 
and special teachers, and it’s frightfully hard to get a 
nursery governess. And then you’ve got to see that they 
know the right people, don’t you know?—and give them 
parties—I tell you it’s a strain.” 

“Well, I don’t believe my mother with her seven ever 
worked any harder than you do,”’ said Margaret, with the 
admiration in her eyes that was so sweet to the older 
woman. ‘Look at this morning—did you sit down before 
you came in here twenty minutes ago?” 

“IT? Indeed I didn’t!’’ Mrs. Carr-Boldt said. ‘‘] had my 
breakfast and letters at seven, bath at eight, straightened 
out that squabble between Swann and the cook—I think 
Paul is still simmering, but that’s neither here nor there— 
then I went down with the‘ vet ’to see the mare—Joe’ll never 
forgive me if I’ve really broken the creature’s knees. Then 
I telephoned Mother, and saw Harriet’s violin man, and 
talked to that Italian Joe sent up to clean the oils—he’s in 
the gallery now, and—let’s see ¥ 

“Italian lesson,’’ Margaret prompted. 

“Ttalian lesson,’’ the other echoed, ‘‘and then came in 
here to sign my checks.”’ 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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ELL, I swan!” exclaimed one 
good old Republican farmer 
who had come twenty miles 

by rail because his wife wanted to see 

our Dorcas Fair. ‘Well, swan! You 

Dorcases beat anything I ever see! 

There warn’t ever but one human 

creetur in Maine that could draw two 

thousand folksanywheres, and that was 

James G. Blaine—and I’m blest if he’d 

a’ taken the resk of chargin’ ’em ten 

cents apiece to git in!”’ 

Now how do we do it? We never 
arrived at our present height of suc- 
cess all at once, you may be sure. A 
dozen years ago our Dorcas Society 
was the ordinary little organization 
that you all belong to, or know so well. Weare three tiny 
villages—Salmon Falls, Buxton Lower Corner, Bar Mills— 
on the brink of the Saco River, in York County, Maine. You 
would never discover the fact of these villages for yourself, 
for the geographers—who have no eye for beauty or talent !— 
persist in keeping us off the map. We are small, to be sure, 
and, sad to relate, we are not as big as we used to be fifty 
years ago; but we have no intention of dying out. Like all 
other Maine villages we are mostly‘ women folks,” and have 
to bear some responsibilities that do not properly belong to us. 





E BEGAN by helping the historic old Orthodox Church 
on Tory Hill in Buxton, earning first the money to paint 
and shingle the exterior, then to make the inside neat and 
comfortable, moving the chimney that smoked, and buying a 
newfurnace. Next camethe painting ofthe interior and the 
carpeting of the floor and the cushioning of the pews when 
they finally received their much-needed coat of paint. 
There were years when we could not afford this last extrava- 
gance, but we had a church picnic and scrubbed the pews! 
Although we began on the church as the center of the neigh- 
borhood’s intellectual and social life, as well as its spiritual 
center, after we had renovated the parsonage within and 
without we extended the sphere of our activities to include 
many departments of village work, such as buying certain 
educational luxuries for the district schools, giving donations 
toward various neighborhood improvements and pledging 
a substantial annual subscription to the minister's salary. 
All this has meant a considerable expenditure of money, the 
most of which we earn at this Dorcas Fair given every 
August at my summer home, called ‘‘ Quillcote.”’ 

The Dorcas membership— wholly non-sectarian—is almost 
entirely local, our own family and one or two others being 
the only distinctly ‘‘summer people.”” We meet at each 
other’s houses, save in July and August, when The Event 
Toma Which the Whole Creation Moves is near at hand. 
Then we have sucha large attendance and such mountains 
of work materials that we are obliged to assemble in the 
“Quillcote’’ barn, a place devoted to all sorts of informal 
rational pleasures. Of course the meetings are fewer in 
winter on account of cold weather and bad roads, but the 
sewing arid knitting and crocheting and planning go on, and 
ne re is a splendid bulk of ‘‘something to sell’? when June 

‘omes round. The members of my family and those of the 
ion other summer residents do their full share of practical 
work for the Fair by serving on the various committees, and 
their names are sometimes among the trustees of the society; 
but they never accept office, having no faith in “absentee 
landlords.” Those who truly represent the neighborhood 
are the ones whose interests are linked to it all the year 
round—those who stand by it when it is buried three feet 
deep in snow. 


[CORING back over the years, I know quite well how and 
why we have grown and waxed strong: we have never 
had a quarrel or a disagreement in the 
ranks; there has never been any jealousy 






By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


AUTHOR OF “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” 
“*MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS,” ETC. 


My house, 
it is simply a big, white, century-old mansion, well situated 


“Quillcote,”” is neither splendid nor spacious; 
for an outdoor festivity. There are magnificent elm trees, 
wide lawns in front, orchards at the sides and a beautiful 
field of eight or nine acres stretching back and up to a fringe 
of pines. My sister superintends the arrangement of booths 
and all outside decoration, and makes everything “tone in” 
with the landscape; so the public is barred out by long gar- 
lands of yellow and green looped and rosetted between the 
elms, while the tall entrance-gates are of goldenrod and 
hemlock. The booths are all of yellow-and- green- striped 
awning cloth, and the ropes that hold them in place are 
entwined with goldenrod.. Time was when all the articles 
for sale were displayed within doors, but nowadays the twelve 
rooms of the house, and the sheds and the barns, are always 
so full of visitors during the Fair that the full assortment of 
our Wares Cannot be shown properly. Do not suppose that 
any advantage is taken by the crowd from the fact that the 
house is Open to all—a reception committee doing the 
honors—for at the end of the day we never find a pin mis- 
placed. There is nothing rare, nothing expensive to be seen, 
but the rooms furnish rather pleasing object-lessons to some 
of the tired women visitors whose lives have been passed in 
lonely farmhouses half a mile from the post-office or from 
any neighbor. The rooms show that a home in the country 
may be made attractive by a very modest expenditure if its 
mistress can develop a sense of color and spend a little money 
on paint and paper. With the exception of our “* painted 
chamber,” restored a few years ago to its pristine glory 
after having been hidden fifty years under six layers of wall 
paper, we have nothing that almost any woman may not 
have, who loves beauty and is willing to work until she 
secures some sort of harmony in her surroundings. 


| pe grag hehe fancy articles are sold in the blue parlor, 
and jellies, jams, dish-towels and hand-towels, etc., in the 
dining-room. The study is given up to souvenirs, postersand 
photographs, with all sorts of reminders of the literary work 
of members of the household, and in the old-fashioned, rag- 
carpeted sitting-room are dolls and children’s toys. In the 
orchard we have booths for the sale of ice cream, aprons of 
all kinds, and autographed books; also there is one marvel- 
ous apple tree hung with hundreds of five-cent and ten-cent 
packages wrapped with bright-colored tissue paper. These 
mysterious “fruits” are removed from the tree by the 
children with the aid of a long, hooked pole. 

The Dorcas aprons, we may as well confess, are our pride 
and joy, although our prices are so reasonable that we really 
get little for our labor. Everything practical that can be 
made of gingham is there, and everything dainty that can 











or self-aggrandizement; we have simply 
worked shoulder to shoulder, each doing 
the thing her talent, smaller or larger, 
fitted her for. Land sakes!”’ said a 
ne cigtieae who was not a Dorcas, ‘I 
in't sing in the barn concerts or dance 
vund the Maypole, but I cam wash 
1e lemonade glasses, so count on 
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| have worked with various organi- 
itions both here and abroad, and I 
ever saw anything more admirable 
than the unselfish labor, the energy, 
pluck, spirit and skill that were de- 

‘loped in our membership as the work 
srew and demanded greater effort. 

[f you want to make your annual 
fair, festival, féte or what not a success 
m oa it better every year, and make it 

“habit.” We little suspected that 
we were going to be a habit, but grad- 
ually we noticed that summer visitors 
at the hotels tw enty to thirty miles 
away stayed in the vicinity till the date 
Was announced, and that hundreds of 
people planned their vacations so as to 

take in” the Dorcas Fair. 
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be fashioned from white or colored 
nainsook, muslin, lawn or organdy is 
there. The good old “apron habit’”’ is 
not yet entirely out of fashion in 
Maine. So many housewives do their 
work without help that kitchen aprons 
are a necessity, and our pretty girls are 
not blind to the effect of a coquettish 
afternoon apron upon a casual mas- 
culine beholder—alas, that there are 
so few in New England! There never 
was an article of woman’s attire more 
expressive than the apron, and it is a 
thousand pities that there is no room 
for it in city life. James Whitcomb 
Riley wrote me years ago: “I shall see 
and know you some time, and oh! 
what joy if you should turn out to be a ditlle woman with 
a blue apron, and a dab of flour on your nose!”’ 





HE book booth needs a little explanation, perhaps even 

an apology, as at first sight it does not seem to be 
intended to foster a love for general literature, it being 
devoted exclusively to the humble productions of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora Archibald Smith! Not 
that these authors are the only ones read by the commun- 
ity, but—don't you see?—their books were all written at 
**Quillcote,”’ either in the study orin the painted chamber or 
under the apple trees. Even you would not buy Milton’s 
‘‘Paradise Lost ’’ as a souvenir of a Dorcas Fair! You would 
purchase an autographed copy of some book written by a 
Dorcas author, and leave Milton until you went to a book 
shop at Christmastime. The first book booth some years ago 
was a small table with a few books upon it donated to the 
good cause. Nowit is a business, and the Dorcas Society, 
by buying the books at wholesale—the authors giving their 
royalties and their inscriptions—earns a delightful sum for 
the treasury. The autographing is a task that involves 
much labor, but the result justifies it, and the persons who 
have no interest in aprons or fancy- work like to have some 
tangible souvenir of their visit. There is a post-card table 
under a big Japanese umbrella, and here we sell five-cent 
photographic cards of the river, the falls, the rapids, the 
meeting-house, the library and of ‘ ‘Quillcote’ ” itself. 

As to diversions and ways of entertainment, we are not 
without them. Our barn seats one hundred and twenty- 
five—on compulsion—and we give continuous ten-cent con- 
certs, admitting each audience through the front door and 
dismissing them by way of the back door after fifteen or 
twenty minutes of charming music and brief recitations, 
furnished sometimes by artists from New York or Boston. 

At intervals eight of the junior Dorcas members give 
Maypole dances on the greensward, fanand parasol reels and 
old-fashioned ‘‘contra dances,’’ wearing picturesque cos- 
tumes suited to the period, the music being furnished by 
a band from the nearest large town, which entertains the 
crowd by playing every quarter of an hour. 

The little cottage next to ‘“Quillcote,” on the quiet village 
street, is pressed into service as a tea-house, and here a com- 
mittee of six or eight members make a brave attempt to 
serve light refreshments to a few of the hundreds who have 
come to the F ‘air expecting a local hotel with all modern con- 
veniences. I have called the village street ‘quiet,’ but it is 
anything but that at the height of the fray, between three 
o’clock and half-past five on the bright summer afternoon, 
The weather has to be ‘‘bright,’’ for “‘ If stormy, the first fine 
day”’ is printed in large letters on the posters that announce 
village entertainments of any sort. 


OUR gayly decorated haycarts deposit those visitors who 
have come by rail and have alighted at the station a mile 
up the dusty road; automobiles—one hundred and twenty- 
eight last year—are standing in neat 
rows on the level grassplots some dis- 
tance below “Quillcote”; a large barge 
freighted with girls from an outdoor 
school: sixteen miles away awakens 
great excitement, for the occupants are 
young, ardent, strong of lung and de- 
voted totheir school “‘ yell.’’ As for the 
horses and nondescript equipages of all 
sorts nobody has ever had time to count 
them, but two men work for days put- 
ting up hitching rails in the great fields 
back of the house, placing them near 
the fringes of shade, so that the horses 
will be comfortable and the beauty of 
the landscape preserved. Groups of 
the oldest inhabitants gather under the 
trees and look with awe and pride at 
the wonderful scene brought into being 
by the ingenuity and energy of their 
‘women folks.’ Well, it takes both 
ingenuity and energy, there is no 
denying that. 

Each season must have its novel- 
ties.. Last year, for instance, we had a 
four-page newspaper, some folk-dances 
bya dozen charming girls, and a registry 
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HIS LETTERS TO 


The Mother’s Question This Time Is: 
How is a President Non 


SO ANSWER your question in most 
8 condensed form, dear Mother, I should 
% say: A President is nominated by a 
6% National convention of his party, 
3 composed of delegates selected by the 
voters of that party in the various 
Sees States. The convention is called by 
the National Committee of the party, who fix upon 
the place and the date several months in advance, and 
notify the members of the party everywhere to make 
whatever preparations are necessary. The number of 
delegates who may be sent from each State is double 
the number of Presidential electors to which it is 






entitled; and‘as the United States Constitution says 


that the number of electors in éach State shall be 
‘equal: to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress,” you can always tell how many delegates 
your State will have in any National party conven- 
tion by counting its Senators and Representatives 
and multiplying the total by two. The Territories 
also, though -not entitled to any electors, are allowed 
to send-a few delegates to the convention as a matter 
of courtesy. 


How the Delegates are Chosen 


O MUCH for the conclusive work of the conven- 
tion when it meets. But how did it come into 
being? And how does the voter at home make his 
wishes known and his influence felt in its choice of 
a candidate? The preliminaries differ in detail in 
different States, but the essential idea is the same 
everywhere, and I can illustrate it best by telling you 
what takes place in your own State and in your own 
village of King’s Corners. : 

All parts of the country are divided, for political 
purposes, into voting precincts. These are made as 
small as practicable, so as to enable every voter to 
know the neighbors with whom and for whom he 
votes. Your precinct, for instance, contains eighty or 
ninety voters. On a certain day in the spring a room 
in the warehouse adjoining Meacham’s store is opened 
as a polling place for the primary elections. The 
name “primary,” meaning ‘‘first,’’ suggests what 
these elections are: the first expressions of the popular 
preferences with regard to the conventions which are 
to be heldlater. Sam Clayton, your neighbor opposite, 
is a Republican. Let us follow him as he goes to do 
his duty as a citizen. 

When he enters the polling place he faces a table 
with several men seated behind it, provided with 
record books, pens and ink. These are the inspectors 
and watchers selected by the managers of both parties 
to see that everything is properly conducted. Sam 
says: ‘‘ Please give me a Republican ticket.’ One of 
the inspectors hands him a sheet on which are printed 
the names of the local Republicans who are offering 
themselves as delegates to a county convention which 
is to be held a week afterward. Sam takes this into 
a little temporary closet like a telephone booth, and 
there, out of sight, marks a cross opposite the names 
of the men he prefers to have represent him in the 
county convention. If he is in favor of Taft for 
President he votes for Taft men; if he favors Roosevelt 
he votes for Roosevelt men. When he comes out of 
the booth his folded ticket is dropped into a ballot 
box, where it will be counted when the polls close. 


“Swearing in” a Primary Vote 


HIS looks like smooth sailing. But suppose one of 

the Republican watchers says: ‘‘Hold on, there, 
Sam! Didn’t you vote the Democratic ticket last 
November?” ‘‘ No,’’ answers Sam. ‘Well,’ persists 
the inspector, ‘‘ we've got you down on this list as a 
Democrat, and I’m afraid you'll have to swear your 
vote in.”’ So Sam has to take an oath that at the last 
election he voted the Republican ticket. Not till 
then is he allowed to put his ballot into the box. 

Now we'll suppose that Sam is a Taft man and that 
he votes for Tom Saylor and Charlie Wainwright as 
Taft men, and that enough others vote for these men 
to elect them as delegates. They go to the county 
convention, and there, together with all the other 
delegates elected in the different precincts of the 
county, they vote for delegates to represent the 
county at a district convention to be held one week 
later—a convention to be made up of delegates 
chosen, just like Tom and Charlie, from all the five 
counties in your Congressional district. The county 
convention also chooses delegates to a State conven- 
tion which is to meet one week later still. 

The district convention in its turn chooses two 
delegates to represent the district in the National 
convention. Thencomes the State convention, which 
chooses four delegates to a National convention that 
is to meet in June; these delegates are to represent 
the State at large as distinguished from the districts 
making up the State. The State convention is apt 
to nominate at the same time the citizens of that 
State who are to stand, at the November elections, as 
candidates for the electors required by the Constitu- 
tion to do the actual balloting for President. Some- 
times a district convention instructs its delegates to 
vote for Taft,.or for Roosevelt, or for La Follette, let 
us say, as the party’s candidate for President; and 
sometimes a State convention does so. Thus it may 
readily happen, in a State where feeling about various 
candidates runs high, that several district conventions 


may instruct their delegates for one candidate, several 
others for a second, others for a third, and still others 
for no one; while the State convention may instruct 
its four delegates for one of the rivals, or leave them 
free to vote as they think best. Besides the regular 
delegates ‘‘alternates’’ are chosen, whose function is 
to take the places of delegates who fall ill or are 
otherwise incapacitated at the last moment. 


Opening the National Convention 


HEN the National convention meets, the chair- 

man of the National Committee calls it to order 
and introduces a temporary chairman, who makes a 
short speech, usually touching on certain broad 
differences between this party and all rival parties, 
and the fine prospects of the coming campaign if all 
the members of the party work harmoniously together. 
Then a roll is called, made up of the names handed 
in by the various State delegations. Several com- 
mittees are appointed, such as the Committee on 
Credentials or contested seats, the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, the Committee on Rules, 
and the Committee on Resolutions. Each of these 
committees is composed of one member from each 
State, named by the delegation from that State. The 
Committee on Credentials examines into the rights of 
all the assembled delegates, hears arguments wherever 
any one contests the right of a particular delegate to 
the seat he claims, and decides the contest, subject to 
the vote of the convention when it presents its report. 
This:is the most important of all the committees, as 
you will-see by the fact that there might be enough 
contests over seats to suspend the balance of power 
between two factions till the report came in, and then 
throw it to the one faction or the other, according to 
which could command the larger number of votes 
from the undisputed delegates for the adoption or 
rejection of the report. 


The First Test Vote 


S EVERY delegate whose name appears on the 
original or temporary roll presumptively stands 
for some candidate or some particular policy, and 
the man who contests his seat stands for some adverse 
candidate or policy, it is not difficult for a trained 
observer to discern the meaning of such contests 
and, from the report of the committee and the vote of 
the convention approving or disapproving it, to fore- 
cast pretty well the way the convention is going. For 
instance, in the Republican National convention of 
1892 it was obvious, from the first test vote on some 
delegates from Alabama, that President Harrison 
was going to be renominated; and in the Democratic 
National convention of 1896 it became equally plain, 
from the vote on the credentials of some Western 
delegates at the second day’s session, that the con- 
vention was going to commit itself to the free coinage 
of silver. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization next 
presents the names of certain persons whom it recom- 
mends for permanent chairman, secretary, sergeant- 
at-arms, reading clerk, and so on down the list of 
active officers. These are elected or discarded, and 
whoever is chosen permanent chairman is escorted 
to his place, where the temporary chairman turns 
over the gavel to him. He in turn makes a speech, 
defining rather more significantly than his predecessor 
the issues on which the party is likely to offer itself 
to the good graces of the people in November. 

The Committee on Rules now recommends the adop- 
tion of certain rules of order and of parliamentary 
procedure to govern the convention in its delibera- 
tions. In most instances it proposes the reénactment 
of the rules of former conventions and then any one 
who wishes to add an amendment here or there offers 
it and has it voted on. 

Last comes the Committee on Resolutions, which 
drafts the platform, or declaration of principles and 
policy, with which the party is to enter the next 
campaign. The kind of platform adopted is of equal 
importance with the kind of candidate nominated; 
for, if the party pledges itself in its platform to do 
this or that, it might be able to carry these promises 
to fulfillment even with a rather weak man for 
President. However, the platform and the candidate 
commonly agree pretty well, as the platform is adopted 
before the candidate is nominated; and any man who 
has aspired to the nomination, but who is dissatisfied 
with the platform, is welcome to—and always does— 
send word to his supporters not to let his name be 
considered by the convention. 


Naming the Candidate 


HE platform adopted, the next thing is to.select a 

candidate to stand on it. The roll of States is 
called in alphabetical order, and any State which has 
a candidate to propose directs some member of its 
delegation to make a nominating speech in his behalf. 
Or, if one State has put forward a candidate and some 
other State farther down the roll agrees with this 
choice, the latter may direct one of tts delegates to 
make a ‘‘seconding”’ speech for the same candidate. 
Now and then it happens that some candidate whose 
friends wish to bring him forward effectively at a very 
early stage in the proceedings belongs in a State with 
an initial like N or S or W, so that his special 
spokesman might not be reached for an hour or two if 


there were several speakers higher up on the list. Let 
us suppose such a case, and that California is called; 
the head of that delegation rises and says something 
like this: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, the State of California has 
no candidate among her own sons, but she gladly 
yields to the State of Wisconsin, in order that Mr. 
Dash, of that State, may present the name of a candi- 
date for whom we shall be proud to vote.” Mr. 
Dash at once steps to the front, and in a burst of 
florid elocution appeals to the convention to nominate 
one who has done this and that and the other thing, 
and proved his unselfish patriotism by such and such 
sacrifices, and so forth, and so forth—‘‘you have 
doubtless guessed, gentlemen, ere this, that I refer to 
that distinguished citizen of my Commonwealth, that 
lifelong friend of the people, that dauntless expounder 
of the principles of our party, that inspiring leader, of 
blameless conduct and intrepid heart, the Honorable 
Blank Blank!” 

It is the proper form in such speeches, only rarely 
ignored, to describe the candidate in glowing terms 
and, though every one knows just whom the orator 
has in mind, to reserve his name till the closing sen- 
tence, so that the applause and cheers which greet it 


’ will not interrupt the flow of eloquence. 


The Crucial Moment Arrives 


Weiss the last State has had its say the next 
thing in ofder is the vote. Here again the roll of 
States is called, the head of each delegation rising 
in his place and announcing its preferences; as, for 
example: ‘“‘New York casts fifty-six votes for James 
Smith and twenty votes for John Jones”; or ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania casts her solid sixty-eight votes for that 
incorruptible statesman, William Robinson, of Ohio!”’ 
The roll call often is interrupted by shouts and huz- 
zahs when the rivalry between candidates is strong 
and some especially popular name is mentioned. 
After all the votes are in the tally clerks foot them 
up and the chairman announces the result. If no 
candidate has the requisite majority to nominate him 
a second vote is taken in the same manner as the first, 
and then a third and a fourth, or as many more as 
need be. When the end does come the successful 
candidate is loudly cheered by his friends, and a lead- 
ing supporter of some rival aspirant promptly springs 
to the front and moves, amid great tumult, that the 
choice of the convention be made unanimous. More 
cheers follow, the delegates standing up and waving 
hats and handkerchiefs, flags and banners, and the 
band in the gallery striking into a lively tune to keep 
the enthusiasm ablaze. 

Of course a candidate for Vice-President must be 
nominated, to be voted for at the same election with 
the candidate for President. The same general pro- 
cedure is followed in his case as in that of the Presi- 
dential candidate, though it is customary to take a 
recess of a few hours between the two functions, so as 
to give everybody a chance to cool off after the earlier 
excitement. The candidate for Vice-President is 
usually chosen from the opposite faction of the party — 
if it happens to be divided factionally—from that to 
which the candidate for President belongs. This is 
done with the design of giving the defeated element a 
sort of consolation prize, assuring harmony and united 
hard work during the campaign and willing service 
on election day. 


The “Two-Thirds” and “ Unit” Rules 


OW, Mother, the description I have given you 

here of the proceedings of a National convention 
is subject, of course, to modifications at one point and 
another. The Democratic party, for instance, has a 
number of traditional customs to which it clings tena- 
ciously. One of these is the ‘‘two-thirds rule.’’ This 
is the rule which prescribes that no candidate shall be 
nominated who cannot command two-thirds of the 
votes of the delegates present. It has been in force 
more than three-quarters of a century. 

Another feature of Democratic conventions of 
which you see frequent mention in the newspapers is 
the ‘‘unit rule.’’ This is a matter left wholly in the 
hands of the State organizations, which give their own 
individual instructions to their delegates regarding it. 
The rule, when it is enforced, requires a State delega- 
tion to act as a unit—in other words, that the whole 
delegation shall vote one way, and that that way shall 
be what a majority of the members of the delega- 
tion decide. Thus let us suppose that Mr. A and 
Mr. B are both good Democrats, equally honored by 
their party and equally anxious to win the nomina- 
tion for President. In our State, perhaps, they are so 
nearly equal in popularity that when the State con- 
vention is held it is discovered that some of the dele- 
gates favor Mr. A and some Mr. B, while a few have 
not yet made up their minds. Naturally the State 
would like to wield as much influence as possible in 
the convention, so the delegation is instructed that 
whenever a vote is to be taken it shall poll its mem- 
bers, learn all their individual preferences, and cast 
the vote of the whole delegation according to the 
desire of a majority. 

With these explanatory facts before you, Mother, 
I think you will be able to understand the reports of 
this year’s political events much better than you 
would without them. At any rate you will under- 
stand them quite as well as half of the men in King’s 
Corners do. 
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“With the Challenge She Caught Up Her Fluffy Skirts and Flew Down the Steplike Seats of the Theater at Headlong, Reckless Speed” 


The Marvelous Romance of a Triple Girl: By Robert Ames 
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AUTHOR OF “INTO THE PRIMITIVE,” “OUT OF THE PRIMITIVE,” “FOR THE WHITE CHRIST,” ETC. 


EDITOR’s NoTE—Amazing as this story is, and in parts 
almost past belief, it yet reflects in romance the life of a real 
girl which was strange beyond the wildest flights of fancy. The 
other characters, the main situation, the incidents, with two or 
three exceptions, and the plot, other than in its psychological 
aspect, are all imaginary. But the Triple Girl, while not a 
portrait, is a picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss 
Beauchamp, has been used as a model. Her case is recorded 
in “‘The Dissociation of Personality,” by Doctor Morton Prince. 
There any reader who chooses to consult the book may find a 
full account of the changes of personality, as pictured in the 
Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific precision as 
having been experienced by Miss Beauchamp. And it is now 
an accepted scientific fact that her case is not unique, for every 
feature of it, with one exception, has been observed in other 
cases recorded by other physicians of the mind in this country 
and in Europe. Indeed it is now recognized that the “‘moods”’ 
so many have, in which one seems “like a different person,” 
are manifestations of distinct personalities dwelling in one body. 
First one personality gets the upper hand, then another, and 
those who notice the abrupt change say, ‘‘Oh, dear! she’s in 
another of her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being 
given a glimpse into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. In this story the door into that realm is thrown wide open, 
and in Rosemary’s sudden shifts of personality thousands of 
girls will see their own changing ‘“‘moods” reflected as in a 
mirror. 


IX 


EEDLESS of the screw churning the water under the 
ship’s stern, Connors vaulted over the rail the second 
after the girl’s dress tore in his grasp and she went 

whirling downward. Lancing’s hands closed on the rail at 
the same instant, but he did not vault. Swinging himself 
outboard he faced astern and poised for a dive. Rosemary 
was plunging into the seething eddy behind the propeller. 
Lancing noted her position, the whirl of the water and the 
place where Connors would strike. His hands met above his 
head and he shot downward into the midst of the boiling 
wake. Instantly the torrential currents seized upon him, 
seeking to deflect him from his course, but he drove through 
them with the velocity of his leap from the stern of the ship. 
Before he had need to take a stroke his hand struck against 
Rosemary’s arm. Its flaccid softness as he clutched it told 
him that the girl was unconscious. 

The violent cross eddies sought to tear her from his grasp, 
but he clung on and struck out for the surface. He was a 
powerful swimmer, and he held fast to the girl and dragged 
her upward with thrashing strokes. Suddenly he found 
himself in a counter eddy that sent him shooting to the 
surface. Gasping the air into his lungs, he flung himself on 
his back and drew up the inert girl until her head rested 
upon his chest. His upturned eyes were met by the high 
Overhang of the steamer’s stern. He was astonished to see 
that it was still within a stone’s throw. 

He stared, expecting to see the crew and passengers 
swarming aft, but all were forward, intent upon preparations 
for landing, or upon the city of San.Diego across the bay. 
He and Connors and the girl had gone overboard so quickly 


and silently that no one had seen or heard them. The 
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steamer continued to recede, and before Lancing could hail 
her Connors came gliding through the water with the ease 
of anotter. He forestalled Lancing’s shout with a quick call: 
“‘No use! She couldn’t reverse inside a block, and here 
comes a sailboat—just put about.” 

‘‘Good—thing!”’ panted Lancing. 

Connors for the first time caught a clear view of the girl’s 
pallid face and unseeing eyes. ‘‘Good Heaven!”’ he cried. 
“‘She’s not drowned?” 

‘*Only—another faint—I guess,’’ panted Lancing. ‘‘Here’s 
the boat. Get aboard—stand ready to help.” 


ONNORS swam to the boat as the old fisherman 

steered down upon them, grasped the bow and drew 
himself lightly over the gunwale. The lone mariner squinted 
at him without comment and brought the boat around into 
the wind, all as stolidly as if garnering passengers from the 
bay were a matter of daily routine. The boat came up so 
close to Lancing that Connors leaned over and clasped his 
outstretched hand. Drawn alongside, Lancing let go and 
gripped the gunwale while he lifted the unconscious girl. 
Connors grasped her under the shoulders and drew her over 
the gunwale. 

‘Trim the boat,”’ said Lancing, and Connors lifted his 
dripping burden to the other side and eased her down upon a 
seat. She sagged limply in hisarms. But as Lancing swung 
over the side her lax body stiffened. Connors stared down 
at her and the gray eyes gazed up into his with a dazed 
expression. Delighted at her recovery he grinned. 

Instantly her eyes lighted with a flare of anger. ‘‘ Dennis 
Connors!’’ she cried. ‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
I told you not to rock the boat.” 

‘“Rock the boat ?’’ repeated Connors. 

““You needn’t pretend! You'll catch it! You mean $: 

‘““Great Scott!’’ shouted Connors. ‘“‘I’d clean forgotten 
that spill in City Park lake. To think of you remembering 
it now! Was it this souse off the steamer that made you 
remember ?’”’ 

The girl cast a covert glance about her and lowered her 
eyes. ‘‘I—yes, I suppose it was that.” 

“You struck the water flat. It must have been a frightful 
shock,” said Lancing. ‘How do you feel now?” 

‘“‘T’m all right—only this horrid wet gown.”’ 

“Tt must be very uncomfortable. You must not think of 
going all the way across the bay and back, dripping wet. 
Denny and I will take you direct to your Aunt Mirah’s. 
Perhaps we can ’phone across to your mamma,’ reassured 
Lancing. He turned to the boatman. ‘We wish to go to 
‘The Heights.’”’ 

The old mariner jerked a thumb toward a pier and a group 
of houses up the Loma shore from the Quarantine Station. 
‘Land you there at Fisherman’s Point for fifty cents apiece,”’ 
he said. 

“‘How far is that from ‘The Heights’?”’ 

‘Mile ’n’ a quarter or thereabouts.”’ 

Catching the girl’s oblique glance Lancing smiled. ‘‘ You 
hear, Miss Rosemary? We'll have you safe at Mrs. Harper’s 
within an hour.” 

“Aunt Mirah’s!”’ she exclaimed. 
limp rags?”’ 





‘Go to her in these 
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“Better that than the crowded waterfront over at San 
Diego.” 

‘Oh, I leave it to you!” said she irritably. 

“Very well,’”’ said Lancing. He nodded to the boatman, 
and as the boom swung outboard he stepped across to offer 
Rosemary his hand. ‘Let me help you to a seat forward.” 

“What for?”’ she demanded ungraciously. 

“You must take off your shoes and stockings todry. You 
may have to walk.” 

“Well, if I must! No, I'll attend to it myself!” she 
snapped, and ignoring his hand she went forward. 

Connors was already stripping himself to shirt and 
trousers. Lancing followed his example, and the loose 
garments were spread out on the thwarts to dry. 

After tying her tiny shoes on the weather stay Rosemary 
stepped around under thelee of thesail. Shesoon reappeared 
and sat down, severely erect, to fasten up her disheveled 
hair in a coronal twist. Lancing saw nothing of the wet 
stockings. He shook his head dubiously. But the girl's 
attitude was too repellent for him again to venture to interfere. 

Half an hour’s run brought them to Fisherman’s Point. 
As the boatman headed in for the rickety landing-stage 
Connors and Lancing drew on their half-dried clothing. 
Rosemary had again stepped around in the lee of the sail. 
Through the narrow space between mast and sail Lancing 
caught a glimpse of fluttering hose and smiled at his obtuse- 
ness. The girl had pinned up her stockings to dry on the 
outer side of the sail. 


HEN a few minutes later the boat reached the landing, 

and Connors sprang out to make fast, the girl turned 
expectantly to Lancing and accepted his assistance ashore 
with the gracious hauteur of a youngqueen. Thoughamused, 
he preserved the utmost gravity of look and bearing. He 
conjectured that she was trying to cover the mortification 
caused by her wet and draggled appearance. 

As they stepped from the landing-stage Connors pointed 
to the scattered bungalows among the semi-tropical trees. 
“‘Not much of a prospect,’’ he remarked. ‘Garages aren’t 
so numerous about here. You two trot along while I hunt 
up something on wheels.’ 

“Thank you. I prefer to walk,’’ replied Rosemary. 

“You may find it rather a stiff climb up these hills,” 
protested Lancing. 

“‘T said I prefer to walk.” 

“Then I will ask the way at this house.’’ He turned in at 
one of the bungalows. While inquiring which road to take 
he observed a telephone. 

Two minutes later he stood with the receiver at his ear, 
explaining to Miss Jane Willet how Rosemary had ‘‘fallen 
off’’ the steamer, how Connors and he had jumped in after, 
and all had been picked up by a sailboat. ‘‘We have just 


’ 


. landed at Fisherman’s Point on the Loma shore,”’ he con- 


cluded. : ‘‘ Miss Rosemary insists upon walking to her aunt’s, 
Mrs. Harper’s. So you see she’s all right.” 

“I’ve no doubt! But Mother has been driven half frantic. 
We'll all come at once, though Mr. Postlethwaite had 
planned to go over to Coronado. He agrees with me 


that you must have been careless to have let Marie fall 
overboard " 
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Lancing hung up the receiver with a clash and went out 
to rejoin his companions. His irritation was not soothed by 
the discovery that they were walking vigorously away up 
the road, a good quarter of a mile distant. Fast as he walked 
he did not overtake them until they were among the hills 
toward the center of the promontory. As he ranged along- 
side Connors looked across at him with a sheepish grin. 
Rosemary faced him with a level glance that was at the same 
time cordial and reserved. 

“You took so much time that we inquired the way of a 
man who came along the road,” she stated. Her tone 
implied that he had been at fault, but was favored with 
her forgiveness. : i 

“I stopped to phone to your cousin at the pier,” explained 
Lancing. ‘‘ Your mamma had been greatly worried over 
your disappearance, for no one saw us go overboard. I had 
to tell her how it happened.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Rosemary, gazing fixedly up the road. 
A little farther on she remarked, ‘‘We turn here,” and a 
moment later she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, look! Isn’t it grand? 
The lovely, lovely trees and flowers!’’ 

‘“‘There’s a gardener,” said Connors. “I'll cut across and 
ask him where your aunt lives, Miss Billie.” He set off at 
a run and soon came jogging back. ‘‘ Keep on,” he called; 
“there among the trees, third house.” 


A FEW minutes more brought them up a walk bordered 
with flowering shrubs to the front of a small, vime-clad 
bungalow. Connors knocked, but for some moments there 
was no response. He was about to knock again when a tall, 
excessively thin woman appeared behind the screen door 
and gazed out at them with an abstracted look. 

“Aunt Mirah! Don’t you know me?’ demanded 
Rosemary. 

“Why, Rosie!’’ exclaimed. Mrs. Harper in mild surprise. 
She unlatched the screen and stepped out to bend and kiss 
the girl lightly on the forehead. 

“Don’t touch me, Aunt Mirah; I’m still wet. 
change into something decent.” 

“You've had an accident. 
inquired Mrs. Harper. 

“Your niece fell overboard as the steamer was coming 


I must 


Where are the others?”’ 


up the bay,” explained Lancing at Rosemary’s smile and - 


nod to him. 
Willet.” 

“You both sprang into the water to rescue Rosie,”’ guessed 
Mrs. Harper. ‘‘You must stay to tea. Rosie, your larger 
trunk is in the second room on the left as you enter ,the 
library. Jane said you took the other on the steamer.” 

The girl at once slipped into the house, apparently forget- 
ful that she had not introduced her companions. 

Lancing glanced at his draggled linen. ‘‘ You must excuse 
us from tea, Mrs. Harper. Thisis Mr. Connors. My name 
is Lancing. We will sit here if you don’t mind, and wait 
for Mrs. Willet. I wish to explain matters to her.’’ : 

“T do mind,” replied Mrs. Harper. ‘‘ You are to stay to 
tea with us. Come across with me.” 

They followed her down a cross walk to one of the larger 
bungalows, where she introduced them to a group of young 
men. With generous kindliness they insisted upon fitting 
out the strangers with dry clothes, and half an hour later the 
two issued from the bungalow dressed in immaculate white. 
While recrossing to Mrs. Harper’s they caught glimpses of 
the vast blue expanse of the Pacific and the red splendor 
of the sunset. Their hostess met them at the door, and as 
they entered the cool parlor they saw Mrs. Willet talking 
earnestly with Mr. Postlethwaite. At sight of them she rose 
and came forward, beaming with gratitude. 

‘““You dear boys!”’ she cried. ‘So you both jumped in 
when the careless child slipped and fell! You saved her life.” 

“Don’t blame me. Brother Frank was the lucky one,” 
Connors hastened to disclaim. 

‘‘You alike have earned our kindest thanks,”’ remarked 
Mr. Postlethwaite, daintily adjusting his eyeglasses and 
offering a cold hand to Lancing. ‘‘You have saved my 
fiancée. If at any time I can return the service ‘i 

““You need consider yourself under no obligation to me,” 
said Lancing. 

‘*No, we’ve had all the fun of it,” added Connors. ‘I’m 
going to put in an application for a hero medal. The color 
from my tie ran all over my shirt front.” 

Even Mrs. Harper smiled at his tragic tone. Her sister 
recalled that he had not been introduced to Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. ‘Arthur,’ she said, ‘‘this is Mr. Dennis Connors. 
He knew Rosemary when she attended Sunday-school.”’ 

Connors grinned and caught the other’s hand in a grip 
that made him wince. ‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Postlewhat,” 
he declared. ‘‘Glad to meet any one who has enough sense 
to make Denver his home “i 


“T have already telephoned to Miss Jane 
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UNT MIRAH!”’ shrilled the voice of Jane from the 
library, ‘‘ Marie won't let mein. She’s slipped into our 
room and locked the door.”’ 

‘Jane, calm yourself,” replied Mrs. Harper. ‘‘ No doubt 
the dear girl has gone in to quiet herself and listen to the 
voice of the inner silence.” 

“Inner silence!’’ snapped Jane, appearing flushed and 
worried in the doorway. ‘I warned you, Mother, what the 
result of letting Marie read that Theosophical ") 
stopped, staring at the two strangers. 

“We will talk of it another time, Jane,” replied Mrs. 
Willet. “You will wish to join us in thanking these friends 
for their rescue of Rosemary. You remember Mr. Lancing 
yesterday morning; this is Mr. Connors.” 

“IT saw you on top of the steamer at Santa Barbara,” 
Jane somewhat ungraciously acknowledged Connors’s bow. 

“But I saw you first,” he replied gravely, though one 
eyelid twitched. 

Jane looked at him dubiously and turned to Lancing. 
She spoke with unmistakable feeling beneath her primness: 
“You must know how grateful we all are, Mr. Lancing. 
Though Marie is such a care no one can help loving her . 

“That’s true,’? murmured Connors. 

Jane frowned and continued: ‘What I don’t understand 
is how she came to fall. I suppose she was up to one of her 
mischievous pranks.”’ 

“Not at all,” assured Lancing. ‘‘ We were looking at the 
magnificent view, and Miss Rosemary got too far outboard 
and lost her hold. We tried to catch her, and Connors would 
have succeeded had not her sleeve torn in his hand.” 

_ ‘I wish to remark, Fannie, that I was meditating at the 
time of the accident,” observed Mrs. Harper. ‘A great 
longing came over me to see Rosie. My desire shaped itself 
in an unspoken wish for her presence and immediately I 
heard her voice answer me: ‘Yes, yes, Aunt Mirah. I am 
coming, I am coming.’” 








Lancing and Connors looked at each other. Mrs. Willet 
perceived their expression and exclaimed: ‘“‘ You seem to 
know something about this.”’ 

“Well, I should say so!” blurted out Connors. ‘What 
Mrs. Harper just repeated were Miss Billie’s exact words.” 

“Ah! Mr. Connors confirms my belief that it was an 
instance of astral communication,” said Mrs. Harper. 

“T understand that many scientists concede the fact of 
telepathy,’”’ remarked Lancing. 

‘“What we wish to know, Mr. Lancing,” interposed Jane, 
“is all about that trip from first to last. Mother has been 
too flustered to tell us anything.” 

“If you’ll be so kind, Frank,’’ added Mrs. Willet. 

Lancing colored with pleasure at the intimate use of his 
given name before the others, and at once proceeded to give 
an account of the voyage; but he omitted all mention of 
Rosemary’s automatic writing and of how he had caught her 
walking in her sleep. He was near the end before he noticed 
the girl standing in the doorway of the library, behind Jane. 
Her hair was brushed up in a wavy pompadour and coiled 
about her head in a coronal twist. This and the proud erect- 
ness of her carriage seemed to have added a good two inches 
to her height. She was dressed in a gown of soft texture and 
flowing folds, girt snugly about the waist with a narrow belt, 
and somewhat incongruously provided at neck and wrists 
with a collar and cuffs of stiff white linen. 

When Lancing glanced at her she was listening with the 
most intense interest. Meeting his gaze she instantly masked 
her curiosity and favored him with a smile seemingly as 
frank as it was gracious. She disappeared, but soon returned 
with a tea-tray. 

“Marie Willet!’’ exclaimed Jane. ‘‘So you’re out again! 
I hope you’re sorry for ”” She stopped short in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Why, just look! She’s put my collar and cuffs 
on one of her best frocks. What made you do it, Marie?” 

“Sloppy teagown,” rejoined Rosemary. “It made me 
feel limp even to look at it.” 

“But that tight belt !’’ remonstrated Mr. Postlethwaite. 
“The folds flowed about you before with such a classic 
Oriental effect.” 

Rosemary gave him a disdainful glance and set the tea- 
tray on a small table. ‘‘Please to start serving, Aunt 
Mirah,” she.said, and left the room with a dainty stateliness 
that impressed even J ane. 
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ONNORS swung his light chair to the other side of 

Mrs. Willet and Mr. Postlethwaite, and Jane seized the 
opportunity for a conversation apart with Lancing. ‘‘I 
must ask you to excuse me for speaking so sharply over the 
telephone,’’ she began. ‘‘My mother was so anxious over 
Marie’s disappearance. Coming over from San Diego she 
told us all about who you are. It may be you knew Aunt 
Rose, Marie’s mother.” 

“T never had the pleasure, though I frequently met 
her father.” 

“Then you know what kind of man he was. Fortunately 
Marie hasn’t shown a trace of his frightful temper for 
years—until just this evening. Her mother, you know 

‘‘Jane,’’ interposed Mrs. Willet, ‘it is growing dark; 
would you mind bringing lights?”’ 

Jane hurried out and quickly returned, bearing on a tray 
half a dozen lighted candles in tall silver candlesticks. When 
she had distributed them about the room she went over to 
help Mrs. Harper serve the refreshments just as Rosemary 
entered with a steaming china teapot. All except Mr. 
Postlethwaite smiled with pleasure at the mere sight of her. 
As her gaze met Lancing’s he became aware of a subtle 
yet distinct difference in its expression from any other out- 
glimpsing of her character that he had noted. There was 
no coquetry in the look, yet it was full of unconscious 
allurement. 

“No, thank you. I won’t sit down yet,” she said, with the 
utmost composure, as Lancing and Connors sprang up to 
offer their chairs. But her demure smile and heightened 
color betrayed her consciousness of their ardor and rivalry. 
‘“‘Here’s the tea, Aunt Mirah. Sit down, Cousin Jane. I'll 
serve as Auntie pours.” 

“*Cousin Jane’!’’ repeated the spinster. ‘‘What’s got 
into you, Marie? First you fly into a temper and now— 
‘Cousin Jane’! Oh, yes, and that ridiculous ‘ Billie’ wasn’t 
enough; you say we must call you ‘ Rose’ now.”’ 

“‘It was what Mother always called me,’ rejoined the girl. 

‘Perhaps we should all return to the use of your full name, 
dear,’’ suggested Mrs. Willet. 

“But I’m quite satisfied with ‘Rose,’’’ insisted her niece. 

“Oh, but ‘ Marie’ is so much sweeter, don’t you think, my 
dear?”’ urged Mr. Postlethwaite. 

The girl bit her lip and turned her back on her fiancé. 
Taking the seat beside Lancing she began to question him 
about engineering. It was the first time she had ever 
shown any interest in his work, and he was greatly pleased 
at her sympathetic attentiveness. He had a delightful feeling 
that somehow, despite her continued formality, he was nearer 
to her than at any time since they had met. But he could 
not expect to monopolize her attention for many minutes. 





OON Connors broke in with his persiflage, and Jane and 

Mr. Postlethwaite began to ply the girl with questions 

regarding the voyage. A reference to the meeting at Santa 
Barbara suggested to Jane a new topic of conversation. 

“‘T want to know, Aunt Mirah,” she queried, “‘if it is true 
that the queer colored man who came to San Diego on the 
same train with Arthur and me is one of your leaders?” 

“‘T have told you already that he is not a colored man,” 
replied Mrs. Harper with icy severity. ‘‘Swami Bunderash 
Jingh is one of the most exalted Gurus and teachers that has 
ever come to us. While you and Arthur were gone to meet 
the steamer he honored me with a visit. I am certain from 
his knowledge of the occult that he must be a member of the 
Inner Circle. It is even possible that he may be a Mahatma.” 

‘“‘A Mahatma!’’ echoed Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘What a 
marvelous opportunity! A Mahatma in America!’’ 

“And what will you say,’’ continued Mrs. Harper, 
“when I tell you that the reverend teacher is to be here with 
us this evening?”’ 

“Aunt Mirah!” exclaimed Jane. -“‘You don’t mean to 
say you intend to entertain such a person in your own house? 
I'd rather leave at once than ig 

“Om!’’ reverberated a sonorous voice in the library. 
‘Peace to the Kama Rupa of the angered one!” 

“The Guru! He has come!”’ murmured Mrs. Harper. 

“Tam that I am!”’ rolled out the sonorous voice. ‘At the 
request of the devout seeker of wisdom he who is known of 
men as Bunderash Jingh has come to dispense the hidden 
manna to those who hunger.” 
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“Dessert after tea, eh, Miss Billie?’’ chuckled Connors. 

Rosemary glanced from him to Lancing with a puzzled 
frown and did not reply. 

Mrs. Harper signed to her sister. “If you are quite 
through, Fannie, we will go in to benefit by the wisdom of 
the holy Guru.” 

Jane sniffed, yet even she yielded to the general feeling of 
curiosity. The party moved toward the library, Connors and 
Mr. Postlethwaite, at the request of Mrs. Harper, bearing 
each a.pair of the silver candlesticks. Upon entering the 
library they saw the tall, thin figure of the Hindu in the 
far corner. He stood with his hands clasped on the bosom 
of his flowing, dove-colored robes, and with his swarthy face . 
upturned in a look of placid exaltation. In place of the red 
turban his head was swathed about with a band of white 
linen. His feet were shod with light sandals. 

“The Guru,’’ murmured Mrs. Harper by way of intro- 
duction. Signing the candle-bearers to place the lights on 
the bookcases at each side of the room, she crouched down 
upon a rug in the center and inclined her head reverently 
toward the Hindu. The others seated themselves on the 
chairs behind her. 


toe followed a silence during which Jane stared 
defiantly at the ‘‘heathen,” and Connors yawned. 
Lancing was perplexed to see that Rosemary regarded the 
Guru with a skeptical though well-bred smile. In the face 
of her aunt’s statement she appeared to have come around 
to.his own opinion that the Oriental was probably an 
impostor. The hush that had fallen upon the room was at 
length broken by the Hindu. 

‘“‘Friends,”’ he began in a soft falsetto, ‘‘there are among 
you two who know the Truth and believe, and one who has 
no thought, one who scoffs, two whose thoughts trend upward 
but are as yet unillumined by Buddhi-Atma, and one who 
was and is not. Buddhi enlightens.” 

There ensued a silence in which could be heard only the 
quick breathing of Mr. Postlethwaite and the contemptuous 
sniffs of Jane. 

The short patience of Connors came toan end. He bent 
over and whispered in Rosemary’s ear: ‘‘What say, Miss 
Billie? He might be a bit more sudden, eh?”’ 

The girl drew back with marked hauteur. 

At the same time the Hindu fixed the piercing gaze of his 
brilliant darkeyesonConnors. ‘The ignorant are ever prone 
to mock that which they cannot comprehend,” reproved the 
Guru. ‘Such dwellers upon the lower planes of conscious- 
ness can be taught only in signs and parables. They must 
see the power before they will heed the word.” 

With impressive solemnity he pointed a long brown finger 
at the candle on his right. After a moment of tense expect- 
ancy all saw the flame sink down, glimmer and die out. 
The finger pointed at the second candle; the flame glim- 
mered and expired as if immersed in a deadening atmosphere 
of carbonic-acid gas. The finger curved slowly around and 
pointed in turn to the candles across from the first pair; the 
flame of one and then the other died down and vanished, 
leaving the room in darkness. 

Even Lancing sat tense and wonderstruck. The pause 
that followed was broken by a frantic invocation from Jane: 
“‘O Lord! preserve us from the devil and all his works!” 

As if in response to the prayer the last candle that had been 
extinguished began to glimmer. Then, with a suddenness 
that made all blink, every candle shone before their eyes in 
full flame. But the illumination failed to disclose the tall 
figure of the Guru. He had vanished. 

They stared around the room with varying degrees of 
curiosity and bewilderment. A moan from Rosemary caused 
Lancing to look at her; her face was deadly pale. 

‘‘ Arthur,” she whispered faintly, ‘‘is it—am I dreaming ?”’ 

Lancing and Connors caught her between them as she 
swayed forward. 

“Put her down,” commanded Jane. ‘It’s that tight belt. 
Aunt Mirah, take the men into the parlor. Mother and 
I will look after her.” 

Lancing stepped into the parlor, followed by Connors and 
Mr. Postlethwaite. Mrs. Harper soon joined them, and 
said in her calm, detached manner: ‘‘My niece has been 
overcome by the unusual incidents of the day. I trust that 
a night’s good rest will restore her. We will be pleased to 
have you call tomorrow afternoon.” 

“You are very kind,’’ said Lancing. 
advantage of the invitation.” 

‘‘Same here, Mrs. Harper,’’ added Connors. 


“T shall take 


| beg eg and Connors bowed themselves out, followed by 
Mr. Postlethwaite, who not only accompanied them to 
the large bungalow, where they resumed their own clothes, 
but also insisted upon driving them to the electric car. As 
it spun away around the bay shore to San Diego, Lancing 
remarked: ‘‘What do you think of the Hindu now? That 
candle business was a first-class exhibition of hypnotism.” 

“Hypnotism?” Connors exclaimed. ‘‘I took it for a 
regular séance spook-breeze that blew them out.”’ 

“No, the flames did not flicker, and there was the relight- 
ing. It was not such an incredible exhibition; the common 
Hindu jugglers are said to hypnotize entire multitudes in the 
broad daylight.” 

“Hindu jugglers? Say, d’you remember I told you I saw 
a fellow in a vaudeville show at Salt Lake who looked exactly 
like this Guru? He was with a troupe of snake-charmers.”’ 

“Then of course it can’t be the same man. The Guru is 
evidently of high standing and undoubtedly an extraordinary 
hypnotist.” 

“That may be. But I'll lay you two to one he’s that 
snake-charmer,”’ insisted Connors. ‘‘He was near the foot- 
lights and he looked square at me. He didn’t have robes, 
but his head was tied up as it was tonight. I'll swear to his 
face and eyes.”’ 

“It’s not impossible nor altogether improbable,’’ admitted 
Lancing. ‘‘ There may well be reasons why a Guru should 
travel with a troupe of jugglers.” 

““Yes, there was money in it,” said Connors. ‘‘ They were 
the headliners of the show, and Mr. Jingh certainly can 
deliver the goods. D’you know what I’m going to do before 
I let him get his shiny eyes on me again? I’m going to plant 
my .wad in the hotel safe.” 

Lancing smiled, but ina moment his look sobered. ‘‘ We'll 
do a little quiet investigating of Mr. Jingh.” 

“‘What’s the use?” objected Connors. ‘‘ Whether we 
showed him up or not it would make Miss Billie’s people 
sore at us.” 

“I believe you're right,”” admitted Lancing, surprised at 
the chance shrewdness of the remark; ‘‘at least it would 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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About Things 








IN EXPLANATION: These ietters are actual 
letters: not written primarily for publication. 
They are written in a man’s way by one man 
to another, and are for men. If women read 
them they should do so with that full under- 
standing and allowance.—THE EDITORs. 


Il 
[De CROSBY: I had a good think 


Ail 


going home last evening in the 
machine; and do you know I came 
out of my thoughts not very much im- 
pressed with your friend, Bert Anderson, 























wife about the exciting points in the game, 
and how ‘‘Eddie’’ Collins ran a mile. and 
bagged a fly, how Mathewson struck thir- 
teen men out in succession, and why ‘‘ Ty” 
Cobb stands at the head in percentages 
of batting, all so interesting and com- 
prehensive to a wife who knows just as 
much about baseball as does a pane of 
glass! 

When will some men get into their heads 
that to go home and describea baseball 
game run by run, or a golf game hole by 
hole, doesn’t interest their wives so much as 








over his summer plans? I know that type 
so well. 

He reminded me of Bruce Falk. Bruce has a wife and 
three children, and he works for them asa man should. But 
what else does he do? He comes out of the winter’s work a 
bit worse for wear and feels that he needs the all-outdoors 
and exercise. And he does. But how does he go about it? 
He is a golf fiend: is secretary of his golf club and a member 
of the greens committee. He has his half-Saturdays and 
Sundays. At noon Saturday he goes from his office to his 
golf club, has his lunch, jumps into his flannels and does his 
eighteen or twenty-seven holes. Then a shower bath, talks 
over the club’s affairs with a bunch of men, and gets home 
just in time to sit down for dinner. By nine o’clock his golf 
makes him drowsy and he is off to bed. By nine or ten 
o'clock Sunday morning he is back at the club, plays eighteen 
holes, has lunch with a crowd at the club, another eighteen 
holes in the afternoon, gets home again in time for dinner, is 
drowsier by nine Sunday evening than he was the evening 
before, is off to bed, and the next morning he is off on the 
He feels ‘‘as fit as a three- 
year-old,”’ he will tell you on Monday morning; says that 
it puts him in shape for the whole week’s work; has ‘‘to 
work like a dog”; ‘‘a man must get into the open all he can 
when he’s confined all the week,’’ and all that. You know 
the arguments as well as I do. 


OW it’s all right for Bruce, but where do Mrs. Falk and 

the three little Falks come in? Bruce speaks of his wife 
humorously as a “golf widow.’”’ Funny, if you see it that 
way, but she’s been just as ‘‘closely confined all week’’ as 
Bruce; more closely, if anything. Every day all winter 
she’s been going through the deadly treadmill that thou- 
sands of mothers know and patiently bear with three little 
Ones and with no nurse norservant. I have an idea that she, 
too, would like a little fresh air, a little change from the 
kitchen, the nursery, the dining-room and the endless round 
of dishes, just as Bruce does from his office and his round. 
Where does she come in when Bruce’s Saturday, afternoons 
come around? Inthesatisfaction that her hard-working hus- 
band is off in the sunshine on the golf course, breathing good 
air and oxygen into his lungs? Of course it is a satisfaction 
to her that at least one of the family can get a change from 
working ‘‘like a dog,’”’ but do you suppose for a minute that 
the thought doesn’t come to her that she would like a little 
chance at the oxygen too? 

‘“Why doesn’t she say something?”’ you will ask. What 
wife will or does? I shouldn’t ask why doesn’t she, but 
rather why should she? Bruce ought to see that the thought 
doesn’t come to her; that the necessity for it doesn’t exist. 
Of course she won’t say anything. She will let Bruce go off 
Saturday and Sunday, and will listen to his golf achieve- 
ments at dinner as if it were the most fascinating topic 
in the world to her. That’s the way with wives. But it’s 
also the way with such wives that they do a little thinking 
on their own hook. 

I tell you, Crosby, we talk about the foolishness of women, 
but take it from me, boy, that there are more specimens 
among our sex who ought to have four legs instead of two, 
and live in a sty, than there are women who chase the silly 
butterflies of fashion! At least the women who do chase 
these rainbows remain true to their sex and their femininities, 
and that is more than you can say of Bruce and his kind. 


HAT did Bruce do last summer when his two weeks’ 
holidays came around? He saw himself at the head of a 
procession of five, stacked with bundles and playthings, off 
for some place where the kiddies could play on the beach and 
where the wife could let some one else plan the meals for a 
fortnight. Did he make the picture true? Not my friend 


golf interrupted, and so he came home one 


right here we have our own big rooms, our own beds?” 
etc. Well, you know the rest. This sort of talk is always 
the same. So the Falks stayed at home. And what was 
Bruce’s idea of ‘‘a good time at home’’? Golf, golf, golf, 
five days the first week and six days the next. One day it 
rained and he stayed home and edified his wife and children 
by drawing out on paper a change of three holes in the golf 
course, counting up his averages, explaining them in detail 
to the breathless interest of his wife and children; and one 
day he took them all out to the shore and came back a wreck 
from the children’s insistent demands: ‘‘ Now, Father, what 
will we do next?”’ 

Great “good time at home,” wasn’t it? Last January his 
wife fell ill and took ito her bed, and for three months Bruce 
went around worried half to death over what ailed his wife; 
said the house was all at sixes and sevens; had to get a nurse 
for her, a servant to run the house, etc. 

“What really is it, Doctor?’’ asked Bruce. 

And the doctor looked quizzically at Bruce and said: 
“Tired nerves, Bruce, very tired nerves.”’ 

“Tired nerves?’’ echoed Bruce wonderingly, and then: 
““How do you suppose she got them, Doctor?” 

“Well,” said the doctor slowly and with hesitation, ‘‘I’d 
ask her if I were you—after she gets well.” 

And Bruce said he would. But of such stuff are wives made 
that she’ll probably not tell him. She will argue to herself: 
“If he can’t see it himself what’s the use of my telling him?” 
She’ll get up and go on the same treadmill again. And then 
Bruce, like many another husband, will wonder why his 
wife grows old before her time! Funny, isn’t it? It would 
be if it wasn’t so serious. 


HAVEN’T much use for this outcry for ‘‘Votes for 

Women.” I happen to know personally some of these 
suffragist leaders here in New York. I have dined at their 
tables and I have smoked with their husbands, and if the 
women of the country knew these fashionable suffragists as I 
know them—and their home life and their past—they might 
stop and wonder whether they’ré the kind of women whose 
lead they want to follow. All the same, I have a pile of 
sympathy for some wives who are not of this noisy kind, 
who do not cry out, but who silently sigh when they read the 
anti-suffrage argument that, as women have all the rights 
they want, what more do they want? I tell you there are a 
lot of wives as sweet and patient and as loving as a June 
breeze, who stand in dire need of a few fundamental rights, 
and one of them is the right of a pile more consideration from 
their husbands—just ordinary, decent consideration! 

The worst of it is that this type of husband smugly thinks 
that he’s a good sort, the kind that so long as he doesn’t 
break the Seventh Commandment he’s a model husband! 
Give me every time the man who, if necessary, breaks the 
whole Ten Commandments and gives his wife and children 
their decent rights, the rights that are not theirs by favor 
but by right, rather than your smug pig who raises his eyes 
to high Heaven, says he’s overworked, needs fresh air and 
exercise, and then goes off and uses his home as a hotel, and 
never so much as joins his family in an outing except when 
he does it for appearance’s sake or when he can’t get out of it. 
An outright scamp for me, every time, rather than a sneak 
and a coward; and I’ve lived fifty-eight years and seen both 
kinds by the dozen! There’s one thing about a scamp: you 
know where he stands; the other kind you don’t! 

It reminds me of Dick Fuller. He’s a baseball ‘‘fan’’ of 
the ‘“‘fannest”’ kind. His idea of a good time is, the moment 
that he can slam his desk closed at twelve o'clock on Saturday 
and gulp down a hurried lunch, to go up to the game, and 
then spend all Sunday reading the scores and telling his 


they think it does and as the wives make 
them believe that it does? 

Fuller capped the climax last year when he comfortably 
arranged that, instead of taking his two weeks’ vacation in 
the summer, he would wait until October so as to take in 
the World’s Series. So he saved up his little pennies by 
telling his wife and children the usual story about the greater 
comfort of their own home when it was hot; and then when 
October came he paid five dollars a seat for each game, 
journeyed to Philadelphia and. back again, and had the time 
of his life! But one day, before the series was ended, the 
rains came and the water descended, and the rains kept com- 
ing and, if you remember, they kept right on for the best 
part of a week. And for days he hung about—oh, no! not 
about his house, but about the club—and waited for the 
clouds to pass by and the rains to cease, and a cheerier and 
sunnier-tempered man that went home to the bosom of his 
family each evening to regale his wife and children with his 
grouch you cannot imagine! Jolly, wasn’t it, for his wife? 


N THURSDAY he went back to the office and said that 

it was no use to be on a vacation when it rained, and he 
preferred work, etc. But his eye was glued to the weather; 
and on Monday, after his vacation term was ended, when 
the sun came out, he went to his employer and said that 
inasmuch as he had come back three days earlier, etc., could 
he take Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week? etc. 
And his employer said: ‘‘ Certainly.’’ And Fuller went to his 
games, joyful and full of root; and on Tuesday night, when 
he came home to tell his family “all about it,’’ he carelessly 
picked up a letter from his firm in which he read that, inas- 
much as his interest in baseball seemed to them paramount 
to his interest in their business, they would suggest to Mr. 
Fuller that he take up that line of business, and so forth! 
Then Dick was outraged, and his. wife had to hear all about 
the injustice wreaked upon him! And of course the patient 
little wife said nothing except an occasional “‘ Yes, dear,”’ or, 
“It does seem unjust,’ etc. And since that day Dick has 
been going on with his storming at his old firm to every one 
he meets, and he cannot imagine for the life of him why he 
can’t get into another job. And it zs strange, isn’t it? 

Meanwhile, the little wife—I know her, God bless her—is 
put to it, I tell you: sixteen hours a day, but never a com- 
plaint, never a word. I met her on the street the other day, 
and she was as cheery and sunny as a May morning. Never 
a syllable did she crack, but oh, God! those eyes and the 
lines on that patient little face! And while Dick goes on 
storming she goes on working, and the other day when 
she opened an envelope addressed to her and out dropped a 
fifty-dollar bill she fell in a faint on the floor! 

Oh, they are neat little propositions, Crosby, that some 
husbands put up to their wives! That’s why I didn’t like 
your friend Bert Anderson’s talk at your house. He’s 
another; only with him it’s fishing, with his plans for a 
two-weeks’ fish up in the Rangeleys, while his wife fishes up 
the dishes in the sink at home! 

It’s hard-worked your friend is: like Dick Fuller and 
Bruce Falk. But how about their wives during the summer 
days, with hot and fretful children? That doesn’t occur to 
them except as a condition to get away from! 


AM old enough to have learned that the Lord knows 
what He is doing when He lets these chaps go on until 
He brings them up with a round turn. The only point that 
isn’t quite clear to me is why it is always the wife to whom 
the jolt is given; why it is that she’s allowed to break and 
take to her bed and have her nerves shattered. As bed is 
about as uncomfortable a place as you can compel a man 
to be I think I’d send him there; except then, I suppose, it 
would be like the wife who said that she suffered so much 
with headaches, and when a friend asked her 





why she didn’t take something tocure them, 





evening with a righteous air, full of concern 
for his wife and little ones, and said: ‘‘ My 
dear, instead of going to the discomfort of 
locking ourselves up in a couple of small 
rooms and having to put up with doubtful 
food, how would it do this summer if we 
stayed home and had a good time here? 
Here we have our own cool rooms: a whole 
house; the children have their own familiar 
beds and things, and it does seem a bit 
criminal to take them away from it all and 
ask them to be content with a small room 
and unfamiliar surroundings. What do you 
say to a good time at home?”’ 

Sounds well, doesn’t it? Of course the 
wife forced the best smile she could and said, 
as all such wives do: “‘ Well, dear, it is just 
as you say. You hdve to work hard all 
winter, and you should have your holidays 
where you think you can get the most out of 
them. Of course we’re far more comfortable 


Bruce! He saw his comfort disturbed, his 














here than we could possibly be in two rooms 
at ‘The Seaside.’”’ 

“That's just it,’’ joyfully assents Bruce. 
“That’s the way I look at it. Why spend 
a lot of money really for discomforts when 





said: ‘‘Oh, it’s not I that has ’em; it’s my 
husband.”’ 

Well, I am off for down town! 

Apropos of vacations, hand Edna this one: 
It is of two English women who met, at the 
end of the summer, on top of an English 
*bus. One said to the other: ‘‘Well, Miss 
Eustis, did you have an enjoyable holiday ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Miss Eustis, ‘I 
went to Ireland and had a miserable time.” 

“What was the matter?’’ her friend 
asked. 

‘“Well,”’ was the reply, ‘I saw nothing in 
Ireland but rain and Catholics.”’ 

At which an Irish woman sitting in the 
seat in front of the two turned around and 
said: ‘‘Excuse me, Mum, but take a bit of 
advice. The next holiday you get go to 
hell, Mum, and you'll not be trubbled there 
with rain or Catholics!” 

Tell Edna there’s one story, at least, she 
never read on the funny page of her precious 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

With love, 








Tue Pater. 


NOTE—The third letter in this series will appear in the 
next issue of The Journal. 
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Frozen Salads and Fruit Desserts 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


Photographs With Recipes by Mary H. Northend 





CHILLED-PEACH RELISH 


i. nice, ripe peaches in 
halves and set away to 
chillthoroughly. Haveready 
some peach gelatin, chop it 
quite fine and arrange on the 
serving-dish. Place the 
peaches on this, and fill each 
half with whipped cream. 







































APPLE PUREE JELLIED 


ARE, quarter and core six 

apples, stew quickly until 
tender. Pass through a sieve 
(there should be a pint ofpulp), 
adda cupful of sugar, one- 
third of a package of gelatin 
softened inone-third of acup- 
ful of cold water. Let cool, 
then add the juice of five 
lemons, and beat, while it is 
standing in ice water, until 
very white -and foamy and 
quite stiff. Then stir in a 
scant cupful of fruit, cutsmall. 
Mold, and serve with thin 
rounds of apple cooked tender 
in equal measures of sugar 
and water, Flavor thesyrup 
with lemon juice and pour 
over the apple purée. 























PEACHES IN JELLY 


RAIN canned peaches and 

placeincups. Fillwith a 
lemon jelly, chill on ice, and 
serve with custard sauce. 




















































PEAR TRIFLE 


i! and stew five or six 
pears in a syrup made with 
apint each of sugar and water, 
flavored with the juice of a 
lemon. In a baking-dish ar- 
range a thin layer of sponge 
cake, thena layer of the pears, 
topped with a second layer of 
sponge cake, then another of 
pears, finishing with a third 
layer of sponge cake, Over 
the whole pour the yolks of 
two eggs whipped with two- 
thirds of a cupful of sugar. 
Bake till lightly browned, then 
add to the top a meringue of 
the whites of theeggs; replace 
in the oven till well browned, 


and serve very cold. 





ICED PEARS 


ELECT smooth, medium- 

Sized pears, peel and re- 
movecores. Stew untiltender, 
remove from fire, and when 
cold fill cavities with jelly and 
cover with icing made of sugar 
and white of egg. Put cloves 
in the blow ends. 

















WING to the fact that all salads should be served as cold 
as possible it naturally follows that the new frozen salads are 
growing in popularity. Theycan be made a couple of hours 

in advance of the meal at which they are to be served. 

Florida salad is most delicious, being made entirely of fruit. Cut 
the pulp of half a grapefruit into small pieces and prepare one 
banana, half a pineapple and half a cupful of canned cherries in the 
sameway. Drain off the juice and put the fruit on the ice, so that 
it may become well chilled. Now extract the juice from as many 
oranges as will yield one pint; add the juice, drained from the fruit, 
of one lemon. Remove all seeds and add three-quarters of a cupful 
of sugar and one teaspoonful of gelatin that has been moistened 
with one tablespoonful of cold water and melted with half a cupful 
of boiling water. Chill, then freeze as you would an ice, pack and 
allow to ripen at least an hour. When ready to serve the salad place 
the broken fruit over the mounds of frozen fruit juice. Individual 
molds are sometimes made from scooped-out shells of grapefruit, 
oranges or pineapples. These are prepared some hours in advance 
and filled with ice so that they may be very cold when it is time to 
serve the salad. 

Frozen cherry salad is made from one pint of juice drained from 
the canned fruit. Add a teaspoonful of gelatin as in the preceding 
recipe, and sweeten the juice to taste. Freeze as usual. Serve on 
lettuce leaves, pouring mayonnaise dressing over the mounds and 
adding cherries, nut meats or chopped or shredded celery. This 
makes a delicious salad. 

This frozen-grape salad will satisfy the most critical on a hot 
summer day: Extract the juice from two oranges, one lemon 
and a pound and a half of Concord grapes. Add to the liquid one 
teaspoonful of gelatin that has been dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
boiling water, one clove, half a cupful of sugar, half a pint of unfer- 
mented grape juice, and the same amount of water. Let the mixture 
stand at least one hour where it will become very cold, then strain 
through a fine sieve and freeze. Before removing the dasher thor- 
oughly whip in the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. This salad 
should be packed in molds and allowed to stand two hours in ice 
and salt, then served with a tablespoonful of ice-cold seltzer poured 
over each portion. 

For frozen-celery salad cut into small pieces the stalks and leaves 
of two bunches of celery and one small onion. Pour one quart of 
water over all and boil down toone pint. Press the mixture through 
a sieve, add one teaspoonful of salt and the same amount of gelatin 
that has been moistened in one tablespoonful of cold water. Stir 
until the gelatin is dissolved, then set aside to cool. If the water 
does not have a high flavor of celery add a little celery extract or 
boil with a few celery seeds. A few drops of the harmless vegetable 
coloring to make the salad a light green will make it very pretty. 
Freeze and serve on lettuce leaves, pouring mayonnaise dressing 
over each portion. Nut meats and chopped apples may be added 
to the dressing, or, when a very dainty dish is desired, canned 
cherries drained of their juice. 

Sauce made from green apples, slightly sweetened and pressed 
through a sieve, makes delicious frozen salad that is especially good 
for serving with meat. A teaspoonful of gelatin added as in the 
other recipes will give a better consistency than the sauce alone. 
Celery, nut meats, cherries and pineapple cubes all add to the 
attractiveness of the dish if used as a garnish or mixed in with the 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Frozen Desserts Without a Freezer 


HE following fiverecipes fordelicious frozendesserts are especially 
valuable because these frozen dainties may all be prepared with- 
out the labor of packing and turninga freezer. Only such have been 
selected as can be frozen in molds packed in a mixture of three parts 
ice to one of salt. Just before the desserts are ready to be packed 
place a piece of ice in a clean, stout cotton bag—a flour-bag is just 
the thing—and pound with a hammer until the ice is broken into 
pieces the size of a marble and smaller. Measure the ice, take one- 
third as much ice-cream salt, mix together well with a big spoon and 
turn into a wooden box if you have not a regular ice-cream pail. 
Leave the molds in the ice to chill a few minutes before packing, 
then take out, rinse with cold water and turn into each the mixture to 
be frozen. Lay a piece of oiled paper over the top before adjusting the 
close-fitting cover. Immerse the molds in the cracked ice, cover with 
a newspaper, then with a piece of carpet or burlap, and leave to ripen. 
One who lacks a mold sold for this purpose will find an excellent 
substitute in a half-pound baking-powdercan. When ready to serve 
remove the molds from the ice, wipe each quickly with a cloth wrung 
out of hot water, remove the cover, let the loaf slip out on a cold 
plate and cut into slices. 

A delicious dish that is one of the easiest to prepare is made from 
macaroons. Pulverize two dozen stale macaroons by putting them 
through the food-chopper. Now turn one-third of a cupful of sugar 
into one pint of sweet, double cream and whip it until it is stiff and 
dry. Beat in another third of a cupful of sugar and the powdered 
meee Turn into a covered mold and leave for three hours to 

reeze. 

Quince parfait is made by pouring three-quarters of a cupful of 
boiling canned-quince juice over the beaten yolks of three eggs, then 
cooking over hot water until the mixture coats the spoon. The 
custard is then whipped with the egg-beater until it is cold and 
light, when it is beaten into a pint of cream that has been whipped 
stiff. The mixture is then turned into a brick or round mold and 
left in ice and salt for four hours. It is very pretty when served with 
whipped cream circling the parfait, with a few tiny cubes of quince 
jelly on each slice. 

For fruit charlotte dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in one 
tablespoonful of cold water and add it to one pint of heavy cream 
and One tablespoonful of sugar. Whip the mixture until stiff and 
dry, then beat in one cupful of fruit jam or fruit pulp. Line a plain 
mold with lady fingers or macaroons, turn the charlotte in and bury 
in ice and salt for at least two hours. 

Maple soufflé is another delicious dessert easily made. Bring 
to a boil three-quarters of a cupful of maple syrup, pour it over the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs and cook over hot water until thick 

and smooth. When cold add one pint of heavy cream that has been 
beaten stiff, and pour into the mold to freeze four hours before 
serving. 

Cherry parfait is a pint of cream and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
whipped stiff, with one cupful of cherry pulp, a quarter of a cupful 
of cherries and three drops of almond extract beaten in. Freeze 
in ice and salt three hours before serving. Red raspberries, straw- 
berries, peaches and bananas may be used instead of the cherries, 
and all make delicious desserts. : : 








PINEAPPLE SPONGES 


ACK a number of small 

molds with stale sponge 
cake crumbled quite fine, then 
fill with pineapple syrup in 
which a little gelatin has been 
dissolved. When firm unmold 
on slices of pineapple. 














APPLE-JELLY SLICES 


RATE two good-sized, 

tart apples. Whip stiff 
the whites of two eggs with a 
pinch of salt, then add gradu- 
ally six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, beating well into the 
egg, alternating with the 
grated apple, a tablespoonful 
at atime, until all the apple and 
Sugar are used; then con- 
tinue to whip until the ‘‘snow”’ 
has risen to more than a quart 
in quantity. Pile lightly on 
the serving- dish, and sur- 
round with apple-jelly slices. 
To prepare these select sweet 
apples of uniform size and 
hollow out, leaving a rim all 
around. Make astiff:currant 
or raspberry jelly, pour in 
the hollowed apples, and set 
on ice to harden. 

















MERINGUED APPLES 

ILL the centers of cold, 

cooked apples with mar- 
malade; cover with a me- 
ringue of two egg whites and 
half a pound of sugar, fla- 
vored with lemon extract. 
Brown lightly. Serveatonce. 














FROSTED-APPLE SLICES 


ARE, core and slice sound 

apples and cook until ten- 
der in a sugar syrup. Cool 
and cover with a white icing. 
Make a stiff currant jelly and 
set to harden in shallow pans 
to the depth of an inch. At 
serving time cut the jelly in 
rounds with a cutter, top each 
with a frosted-apple slice, the 
center of which is adorned with 
a tiny round of the jelly. 














APPLE PORCUPINE 


ORE large, perfect apples, 

fill with cinnamon and 
sugar, and bake. Chill the 
whites of two eggs and whip 
with one cupful of sugar and 
the grated pulp of one raw 
apple until thick and white. 
When cold coat the baked 
apples thickly with this mix- 
ture, stud each with split 
blanched almonds, and serve. 











The Great Discovery 
in Ice Cream Making 


Not a new kind of ice 
cream, but a new method 
that makes ice cream of 
a new and wonderful 
deliciousness. 


This has been accomplished 
by the amazing aerating-spoon 
dasher, which whips air into every 
particle of the freezing cream —just 
as good cooks whip air into whites 
of eggs, creams and salad-dressings 
to make them finerand lighter. The 


ALASHA 


FREEZER 


With the Aerating Dasher 


has solved the hitherto impossible 
problem of doing this in a rapidly 
freezing mixture. Thousands of 
women users in the past year have 
tried to describe the result—the 
marvelously delicate flavor, the finer 
texture, the exquisite blending— 
but you can’t even imagine what it 
is like until you have tasted Alaska- 
made ice cream. 

THE OTHER FEATURES 
The Ataska freezes in THREE MINUTES. 
It freezes absolutely evenly. It has covered 
gears—no danger of pinching the fingers. It is 
the simplest, the strongest freezer made. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep the 
AvasKA, don’t be content with the 
old kind of freezer. Write us and let 
us give you the name of an ALASKA 
dealer in your town. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET -— you 
will treasure it as long as you live. 
We call it ‘Good News for Ice Cream 
Lovers.” Itis full of famous recipes 
from allover the world for ice creams, 
ices, and rare and novel frozen des- 
serts. 


It is sent free, postpaid. 











THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
212 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Baked Tomatoes stuffed with peas. 
Cut a slice from the top of the required 
number of tomatoes and scoop out the 
centers. Sprinkle a little salt on the inside 
of the tomatoes. Season some cooked peas 
with salt and pepper and fill the tomatoes 
with them. Add a piece of butter to the 
peas. Set the tomatoes in a buttered baking 
dish and bake in the fireless roaster for half 
an hour. Serve with cooked peas around 
the tomatoes. 








By Marion Harris Neil 








Cabbage cooked in a fireless 
cooker. Shave a head of cabbage, 
place it in boiling salted water and 
boil five minutes, remove to cooker 
for two hours; drain and serve. 











Fireless-Cooker Dishes 





Rice Pudding With Stewed Fruit. Two 
cupfuls of cold boiled rice, two eggs, one 
cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
half a cupful of sultana raisins. Mix these 
ingredients together and place them in one 
of the fireless vessels, with boiling water 
around. Allow to boil on the stove for 
five minutes without lifting the cover. 
Place in the fireless cooker for one hour. 
Serve in a pudding-dish with milk and 
stewed fruit. 





HE fireless cooker saves 

time, fuel and worry. It 
obviates the strain, mental and 
physical, of standing many 
hours over a hot stove, and, in 
summer, in an overheated 
kitchen. It makes possible. the 
daily appearance upon our 
tables of many foods containing 
the highest percentage of nutri- 
tion, too often ruled out because 
of the time required for the 
long, slow cooking that brings 
them to perfection. It prevents 
odors in the kitchen. Utensils 
last longer because food never 
sticks to the bottom, and in 
consequence they are easily 
kept clean. 

The principle of fireless cook- 
ing is simply the retention of 
heat developed by contact with 
fire. The heat must be gen- 
erated on a flame stove, and any 
kind of flame stove or fire will 
answerthe purpose. The cooker 
only holds the heat that you put 
into it, so the more heat you put 
into it the better the food will 
be cooked. A fireless cooker 
will roast, fry, boil, steam, bake 
or stew any kind of food. 

In using the cooker for pre- 
paring or cooking meats you 
will obtain a more palatable and 
better-cooked piece of meat 
than by any other method 








Mutton Stew. Four pounds of mutton, 
half a pint of olive oil, eight tomatoes, six 
onions, half a pint of peas, half a pint of 
mushrooms, eight potatoes, seasoning of 


salt and pepper. Put the oil into one of the 
cans Of a fireless cooker, add the tomatoes 
cut in quarters and the onions sliced, then 
add the mutton cut in pieces large enough 
to serve, and the seasonings. Bring to 
boiling point and boil for ten minutes. 
Cover closely and set in the fireless cooker 
for three hours; then lift out, add the 
potatoes cut in halves, the peas and the 
mushrooms. Again bring to boiling point 
and return to fireless cooker for one hour. 
Serve on a hot platter. 

A savory brown stew of beef with onions 
and carrots may also be cooked in this way. 











Caramel Cup Custards. Three cupfuls 
of rich milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, twoeggs. Scald 
the milk, caramelize the sugar and add it 


to the scalded milk. Beat up the eggs 
slightly, add the salt, the milk mixture and 
the extract. Strain into buttered cups, 
grate a little nutmeg on the top of each, 
put the cups into the fireless kettle, with a 
pint of boiling water with one radiator, and 





steam for thirty minutes, 











Stewed Peaches. One pound of 
peaches and one cupful and a half 
of sugar. Pare and halve the 
peaches, cover with water, add the 
sugar and placein fireless cooker for 
three hours or more. Use one radi- 
ator. Serve with sugar and cream. 

















Chicken Fricassee. Dress, clean 
and cut the chicken into neat joints. 
Flour and season with a little salt 
and pepper. Brown quickly in hot 
butter, cover with boiling water, 
and cook gently for thirty minutes. 
Then place in the fireless cooker 
without removing the cover and 
leave for three hours. Take from 
the cooker and make the gravy with 
the liquor by adding one table- 
spoonful of flour rubbed smooth 
in half a cupful of milk. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Let it come to a 
boil on the stove, and serve at once 
with hot biscuits. 








NOTE—Inquiries regarding fireless cook- 
ing will be answered gladly if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is inclosed. Address all 
letters to Marion Harris Neil, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











known. A great deal of meat 
that is cooked in the ordinary 
way is spoiled in the cooking, 
especially such meats as ham, 
tongue or chicken that are 
cooked by boiling, steaming or 
stewing. All meats should be 
put into boiling water. It keeps 
the meat juicy. Cold water will 
draw out the juices, boiling 
water will keep them in. 

In cooking all kinds of foods 
by the boiling process it is far 
better to have the utensils 
nearly full of water, because a 
kettle full of water has a great 
many more heat units in it than 
one only partly full. In other 
words, a large body of water 
will stay hot longer than a small 
body. Sobesure, in cooking all 
kinds of vegetables, to have the 
utensils at least three-quarters 
full of water and to clamp on 
the covers. 

Place the food to be cooked 
on the flame stove, then when 
you see the steam coming out 
time it in the cooker according 
to the directions given in the 
different recipes; this willinsure 
perfect results. If beans, peas, 
oatmeal, etc., are put into less 
water than they absorb they 
cannot become properly cooked, 
no matter how many hours the 
process is continued. 








Southern Pot Roast. Take one heaping 
tablespoonful of lard and one rounding 


tablespoonful of flour. Put in a medium- 
sized pan large enough to hold a pot roast. 
Set over a slow fire and stir constantly 
until a rich brown. Then add one medium- 
sized onion sliced, and cook for a few 
moments before adding eight sliced toma- 
toes. Stir well, add the meat seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Cook in the fireless 
cooker for four hours, or longer if neces- 
sary. If the gravy is too thick a little hot 
water may be added, but it is better without. 
For corned beef place it in a vessel con- 
taining cold water, bring to boil and boil 
for half an hour. Remove to fireless 
cooker for eight hours, allowing meat to 
cool in stock, or reheat and serve hot. 





Brown Betty. 
butter, one pint of sifted breadcrumbs, 
half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, one quart 
of sliced apples, half a cupful of cold water, 


Half a cupful of melted 


half a cupful of sugar. Stir the butter into 
the breadcrumbs. Into a buttered baking- 
dish put a layer of sliced apples, sprinkle 
with the cinnamon and sugar, and continue 
until the materials are used, having the last 
layer of crumbs. If the apples are juicy 
use less water. Bake about one hour in 
the fireless roaster. Serve with cream. 
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No wonder this is perfect 
clam chowder! 


Owonderit hasthe 
fine tonic flavor 
that braces your appe- 
tite like an ocean 
breeze. These clams 
are right from the sea. 
And every one of 
them is examined 
separately, washed 
and then opened by 
hand for 


Caml. 
CLAM CHOWDER 


This is not the ordinary 
cheap and easy way. But 
it is the only right way. It 
insures a pure delicious 
broth and the most tempt- 
ing chowder you ever 
tasted. 

Tender clams cut small, 
salt pork, cubed potatoes, 
tomatoes, onions and fine 
herbsall help to make it rich 
and hearty and satisfying. 

You'll be sorry if you 
order less than half-a-dozen. 
And you'll be sorry if you 
don’t do it today. 


21 kinds—10c acan 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





‘*1’m Burglar Bill. 
All primed to kill. 
You know my awful fame. 
This is the break 
I like to make 
And the treasure I’m 
bound to claim.”’ 
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The Sure Way 


‘To Teac! 





Nature Study to a Child 


By Frances G. Wickes 


Ill 






S=—)HERE is such a thing as an “embarrassment of 
Hing riches.”” We are not often troubled that way, I 
YW} 

Bay, 






7) admit—but when we begin our search for Nature- 
Ze) study literature we realize that such an embarrass- 

ment may exist. Nature study is so deservedly 
ew A~7| popular, it is so many-sided and every side is so 
ee Z8 oY Wy interesting and makes so good a story, that the 
books have multiplied with an amazing rapidity. You can find 
books on any subject, from a star to a potato bug; adapted to 
any stage of development, from the kindergarten to the university; 
and at any price, from the ten-cent pamphlet to the most expensive 
edition de luxe. 






Nature Fairy Stories Should be Told Freely 


EGIN with the simplest and most childlike tales. The first 
appeal of the story is to the imagination. Many of the old 
myths and fairy tales are full of the poetry, the mystery, the truth 
and the beauty of Nature. Perhaps the best myths are the Norse 
tales. These are strong, clean, primitive, and full of striking imagery. 
Here are Thor, the thunderer, with his cloud chariot and his mighty 
hammer; Balder, the sun god, who brings the spring; the grim 
Frost Giants, who would ‘overthrow the gods could they pass the 
bridge—the rainbow—that leads to Valhalla; light and dark, 
storm and sunshine, summer and winter, good and evil, the great 
forces of Nature as personified by an early and childlike people. 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘‘ Norse Tales” are perhaps the best collection. 
I have known a child of four to listen with unfaltering interest when 
these stories were read, but a better way is to know the stories 
yourself and to tell them at opportune times. 

Nature fairy stories should be told freely. Every normal child is 
more or less a pantheist—the world is alive with beings more wonder- 
ful than any whom you or I can ever know. The great outside world 
is theirs, the winds sing to them, the leaves dance for their pleasure. 
A dryad might be hidden in every hollow tree, a pixy in every stream. 
Slowly these visions fade into reality, but the truth and poetry 
remain, for these stories are true—as true as the world of facts, only 
true in a different way. There need be no rude awakening from this 
fairy world; gradually it fades into the background as the other world 
asserts itself; but let us use this fairy period to cultivate love of 
Nature, sympathy, poetry and imagination. Choose these stories 
from the best sources, which are usually the oldest and most familiar. 
A few good examples are Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘‘ Ugly Duck- 
ling,’ “Snow Queen” and “Ice Maiden”; Hawthorne’s “Snow 
Image’’; Ruskin’s “‘ King of the Golden River,” ‘‘ The Legend of the 
Gentian” and “Faithful John.” In all fairy stories avoid those that 
deal with powers of darkness and with the gruesome; also those 
that are merely fantastic. Choose the ones that are full of outdoor 
spirit, teach sympathy and a love of beauty, and are simple. 

But children are not all creatures of poetry and imagination: they 
are very much interested in the familiar objects of their small, every- 
day world. The familiar flowers, and especially the familiar 
animals, are never-failing objects of interest for stories. In these 
stories look to the spirit, not to the dry bones. It makes very little 
difference to the child how many toes a dog has on his hindfoot. 
That is like inquiring what sort of waistcoat buttons a man wears, 
instead of asking what sort of fellow he is. The important point is 
that the dog is “first friend.” Let the stories illustrate the dog’s 
faithfulness and loyalty. Give stories of the watch dog, the shepherd 
dog, the Saint Bernard dog who carries on the rescue work in the 
Alps. Then give stories of the dogs of different countries, such as 
the Esquimau dog, and the dog of Flanders who pulls the milk 
carts. All these increase the child’s interest in and sympathy and 
respect for the dog. But whenever possible give the child the dog 
himself. A faithful yellow cur who shares his small master’s joys 
and sorrows is better than all the dog stories that ever were written. 
As the horizon broadens add stories of the daily life of woodland 
creatures, such as may be found in “‘Short Stories of Shy Neighbors.” 
Give also some stories of children and animals in distant lands. 
Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” especially the story of “‘Toomai of the 
Elephants,” should have a place in every boy’s library. 


Never Teach From Books What You Can From Nature 


EMEMBER that information is a means, not an end. When it 
awakens interest and a desire for personal investigation it is 
helpful, but when it satisfies it is deadening. Avoid giving infor- 
mation on those subjects which a normal child should find out for 
himself. Asa broad general rule I would say never teach from books 
what you can teach first-hand from Nature. For example, I have in 
mind a Nature-study reader which gives several carefully planned 
“stories” on the germination of the pea. It tells how the seed 
swells, how the little plant begins to grow. It gives pictures of the 
seed, root, stem and leaf in every conceivable stage of development. 
This is all as instructive, and also as destructive and deadly dull, as 
possible. For a child to learn how a pea grows let him plant a few 
peas in a jelly-glass half full of sawdust, and water them each day; 
or, better, plant one pea each day for ten successive days, and then, 
when the last one is beginning to sprout, compare them; or, best of 
all, let him raise peas in his own garden. He will learn then how a 
pea grows—learn first-hand from old Mother Nature, and not only 
will he remember, but he will also have a new interest in the thing 
that he has helped to live. Then if you wish a story about peas 
read Andersen’s “Five Peas in a Pod”—the tale of five little 
brothers who went out in the wide world to find homes, and of how 
the fifth little brother lodged in the gutter under the attic window 
of the tenement, and there grew to make a garden for the sick 
child. I call to mind also certain lesson stories on toads. They 
will “inform” a child on all the points of toad lore which he other- 
wise might find out for himself with pleasure and profit, but such a 
story as Mrs. Ewing’s “ Monsieur the Vicomte’s Friend’”’—a narra- 
tive of a prisoner of the French Revolution and his solitary friend, 
the toad—brings the 
child into personal 


secrets of Nature are so unobtrusively hidden from those who do not 
know that an ordinary child would pass them by unless his attention 
was directed to them. Here is a brown spider hurrying by with her 
little white “‘sack.”” A child would pay no more attention to her 
than to any one of the dozens of spiders in his path. But if he 
had read her history and knew that that little white sack was full of 
eggs which were so precious that she would die defending them, and 
that when these eggs were hatched the little brown babies would 
swarm on the mother’s back, there to be carried until they were able 
to fend for themselves; if he knew the way this mother made her 
home and did her housekeeping and looked after her children he 
would stop and try to see some of her domestic life for himself. 
Then, again, what are these ugly “bugs” in this shallow pool? 
Uninteresting creatures, we should not waste much time over them 
unless we knew that they were the nymphs of the dragon fly. 
Then we would carry them home most carefully and put them in 
our aquarium until they burst their ugly shells, and, emerging like 
fairy things, fly away. Books that open children’s eyes to the 
wonders all about them are of great value, provided the children go 
a-hunting the wonders so revealed, and use the knowledge so gained 
as a basis for investigation. 


Study Your Child’s Temperament and Environment 


KNEW of a child who had never seen Nature’s secrets, either first- 

hand or through books. She was given the little series, “‘Seaside 
and Wayside,” and suddenly her eyes were opened, and she saw a 
new and wonderful world; but the books were read with a sym- 
pathetic adult, who immediately went into the fields with her and 
looked for the new acquaintances and made them friends. Thus 
it is better to use Nature readers as suggestions and a basis for 
real work. 

Don’t be ina hurry. Keep to childish interests. So many things 
in Nature are fascinating that we are in danger of starting everything 
at once, forgetting that undigested facts are quite as harmful as 
undigested food. A receptive child tempts one to crowd subject- 
matter, so we crowd in first steps in geology, astronomy, plant 
life, insect study, bird lore, etc. They are all interesting, but 
remember that the child’s knowledge should bear close relation to 
his interest and experience. Study the temperament and environ- 
ment of your own child, and work along lines where the foundation 
is already laid or interest already awakened. If you spend a sum- 
mer at the seashore books on sea urchins, starfish and other forms of 
sea life will be most helpful; but if you spend the summer at home 
or on a farm don’t buy seashore books. Remember, it is not what a 
child knows but how he knows it that is really important. Seize each 
budding interest. If he loves birds buy him a good bird book and 
leave insect books until later. As he begins to classify give him the 
best reference book that you can find on his special subject, and 
teach him to look up things for himself. If you have a public 
library spend an occasional hour there, showing him how to use 
card catalogs and how to look up references. It will be well for 
you to buy one or two reference books as soon as the child manifests 
any strong interest, for you will need to consult them if you are to 
help him answer his own questions intelligently. A few good books 
for such purpose are Chapman’s “Bird Life,” Neltje Blanchan’s 
“Bird Neighbors,” Mrs. Dana’s “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
Holland’s “Butterfly Book,” Comstock’s ‘Insect Life,” Bailey’s 
‘First Lessons With Plants.” 

Help the child to compile a few reference books for himself. For 
each volume provide a student’s notebook cover and a goodly supply 
of adjustable leaves. Ten by fourteen inches is a good-sized page, 
big enough to permit of placing a complete “‘record” on a page. 
Have a bird book which shall contain the child’s own observations; 
a bird calendar, giving the date when he first saw the bird in the 
spring, and, as nearly as possible, the date of its departure for the 
South; a description of the bird, its appearance, habits, nesting, etc. 
Wherever possible add a picture of the bird, the nest, the young 
birds, etc. If the child has a camera these pictures will furnish a 
fascinating spring and summer occupation. If he does not own a 
camera you will have to depend on old magazines, saving pictures 
whenever you find them or making use of such publications as the 
Perry prints. 

Another interesting home-made book is a tree book. Study only 
a few trees-at a time. Keep a calendar of the time of budding, a 
simple drawing of the leaf bud, a description of the bud closed and 
open. In summer make blue prints of the leaves. All that you 
need is a cheap photographic printing frame and some blue-print 
paper. Lay the leaf flat upon the glass of the frame, spreading 
carefully; place the the blue-print paper over this; replace the 
back of the frame, fastening it down tightly; then put the frame 
in the full sunshine, and “print” like an ordinary photograph. The 
result will be a beautiful reproduction of the leaf with every vein 
more distinct and exquisitely traced than would be possible in an 
ordinary photograph or drawing. Add also to your page a picture of 
the tree in summer and another of the tree in winter. For these use 
the camera again or, failing that, make use of Nature-study bulletins 
and magazines. Similar books may be compiled for garden or woods. 


Use Nature Poetry From the Beginning 


IMITED space has crowded out an important topic: ‘‘ Nature 
poetry”; but use poetry freely from the beginning. Let the 
child memorize a few good simple verses. You will find Stevenson’s 
“‘Child’s Garden of Verses” and Edgar’s ‘Treasury of Verse for 
Little Children”’ among the best for the child’s own library. Read 
to him from such poems as “‘ Hiawatha” and “‘Snowbound.” The 
good Nature poems are too numerous to list here. 
Finally, I would say start the Nature library early. Give the child 
a bookcase of his own and let him place upon his shelves such books 
as have become his personal friends. Do not have this case contain 
a single meaningless volume. Asa book becomes his, not by right of 
property but by right 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN'S 
Condensed Milk Co. 
New York 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book 
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1er’s Funnies 


With an Entirely New Idea and New Prizes for Flossie’s Club 


EAR CHILDREN: Fifteen prizes of one 
dollar each will be awarded to the fifteen 
children who write the best stories about Flossie 
on any subject, and fifteen prizes of one dollar 
each will be given to the fifteen children who 
send me the most attractive sets of Flossie and 
her friends made from the cut-out designs below. 
If you do not like to cut out the figures you 
can trace them and transfer them to heavy 
paper. Orcut them out of THE JouRNAL and 
color them as prettily as you can. You may 
dress them in the clothes I have drawn or origi- 
nate costumes of your own. I can think of 
many pretty and quaint costumes, but I shall 


By Helene Nyce 


not make any suggestions, for I want to see 
what you can do. 

Draw and color them just as your fancy dic- 
tates. You may use colored tissue paper for the 
costumes if you like. The prizes will be awarded 
for the prettiest or most original sets. After 
you have dressed the figures mount them on card- 
board or paper and send them tome. Do not 
ask for their return as I cannot send them back. 

The Stars and Stripes costume is for Flossie, 
of course; the Indian suit for Hardy Tarfoot, the 
dog; the Dutch bloomers, wooden shoes, jacket 
and cap for Tommy Kirby, the cat, while the 
drum goes to the rabbit, because he’s so quiet. 


I am so glad we are to have such a large club, 
and I expect to enroll a great many new mem- 
bers this month. All children are welcome to 
join, and there are no dues. I will tell you all 
about it when you write to me. 

Don’t forget to send an envelope with your 
name and address written clearly on it, also a 
stamp pasted on the envelope. 

Please do not send stories or sets of Flossie 
and her friends later than July 15. Send to 

Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CarE oF THE LaptEs’ Home JourNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Prize Winners for April 


ALICE T. SCHWARTZ (age 14 years), New York 
MATTIE STALLINGS, Florida 
Victor ARNOLD (age 14 years), Texas 
Frep KLEIN, Illinois 
BERT BALDWIN (age 14 years), Canada 
TILLIE VALTz, New Jersey 
SARAH BROWN (age 14 years), Ohio 
VERLIN PEEPLEs, Georgia 
Lois G. ASHBROOK (age 12 years), Ohio 
ELLA PETRICK, New Jersey 
VITALIA CALOCA (age 12 years), Porto Rico 
IMOGEN BERTRAND, Illinois 
ELEANOR MCCLAIN (age 11% years), Ohio 
JANET Cook, New York 
EpITH CARRUTHERS (age 10 years), Canada 
Nina DALLy, Germany 
FRANCES RIMBACH (age 10 years), Massachusetts 














FLORENCE G. BEcK, New York 
ViviIAN Evans (age 10 years), North Carolina 
LILLIE JASON, Porto Rico 
ALICE HERRICK (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
VERA RAFFETY, California 
MERCHANT THOMPSON (age 8 years), Indiana 
HELEN FISHER, Maryland 
ROBERT WALTON (age 7 years), Louisiana 
Eva May SANFORD, Cuba 
EMILIE AMIRAULT, Canada 
PEARL MARION WARNER, Vermont 
PAULINE Burns, New York 
EVELYN STREET (age 7 years), Mexico 


Roll of Honor for April 


Emity HANSBOROUGH (age 13 years), Louisiana 
Roza KELLEY, New York City 
RutH B. KILLOUGH (age 12 years), Texas 


FLORENCE FITzsSIMons (age 12 years), Canada 
Jupp HALL (age 12 years), Ohio 
HAROLD GUEsT (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
WALTER MARSHALL, Canada 
KATHLENE R. JACKSON (age 11 years), Canada 
EpNA Monporr, Pennsylvania 
Mario Brau (age 11 years), Porto Rico 
GLapDys WALKER, Canada 
JOHN Simmons (age 9 years), Bermuda 
Harry McEvuHINeEY, Pennsylvania 
LESLIE LAWTON, Switzerland 
THEODORE S. RUGGLEs (age 9 years), 
Massachusetts 
Mary SHUMWAY (age 9 years), Illinois 
WILHELMINA DOEREFLER, Oregon 
EmiLy G. SMITH (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
MARGUERITE DoInGcE, California 
RICARDO THOMPSON (age 8 years), California 
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The last word 
from Paris 


While the finest writing paper 
inthe world is made in the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts, 
many new ideas in styles orig- 
inate in Paris, which is still the 
Capital of Fashion. The quick- 
ness and the cleverness with 
which such ideas are adapted to 
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THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 


and to the taste of American 
women, stamp the creations 
which the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company put out as both ex- 
clusive and novel. 


Crane’ 
Papier Ligne 


Thereisa new writing paperwhich shows 
fine water-marked lines in the texture of 
the paper, running either perpendicularly 
or horizontally onthe sheet. This pro- 
duces a paper of great attractiveness and 
one that takes the pen well. It is very 
popular with thosewho wish smart station- 
ery that is in no.way bizarre or contrary 
to good taste. Papier Ligné is its name 
and it may be seen at all good stationers. 


If you cannot procure these papers from your sta- 
tioner, write us and we will send you samples and give 
you the name ofa stationer who will supply them. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


New York 
fle J Pitrsield, Mass. 
Stan 


TRADE MARK 





TRADE MARK 
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old age none are more piquant than 
those embodying the social life of an 
Indiana county-seat. Like most people verging upon age it seems 
to me now that the glory has departed, and I find it necessary to 
clap my hand over my mouth very often to suppress the exclamation 
O tempora! O mores! so common to the tongue of the “‘old fogy.” 

The social régime of the present—if there is one !—doubtless seems 
as distinct and powerful to the children of today as the social régime 
of my childhood used to seem to me. How I love the memory of 
those old-fashioned houses, with big yards full of shrubbery and 
roses shielded from public view by lattices, shutters, evergreen 
trees and respectability; and the recollection of the dignified ladies, 
with their hair evenly parted and brushed over their ears—and 
with their amplitude of silk skirts, lace collars, mink furs and fine 
manners—who ruled our little social world with a rod of iron when 
I was at the beginning of things. 

Quite early in life I rendered my already somewhat doubtful 
social position much more doubtful by marrying a pretty lad who 
hadn’t a penny in the world, beyond the slender earnings of a rather 
uncertain profession. We had not considered society; we only knew 
that we were to be prodigiously happy and live in a cottage covered 
with vines, with flowers tumbling over each other in the dooryard. 
The cottage belonged to my poor mother, and we lived in it rent 
free. It was a very ugly yellow cottage, with the paint half-washed 
off, and I soon fell to wondering why it wasn’t vine-covered, as it 
ought to be. 

Girls are given to wondering about beauties they had meant their 
lives to have, until they wake up to the fact that they have forgotten 
to plant the vines; or, having done so, they have neglected to culti- 
vate or water them, or have allowed the chickens to scratch them up. 
It takes the young some time to realize that work—work only—can 
bring us the semblance of dreams come true. We may hire that 
work done if we have money, or we may do it ourselves if we have 
not; but no rose blooms on the walls of life without the application 
of a human hand near the root of it. 


jdeerat a ANSE my reminiscences laid by for 
30. 


Y SOCIAL Horizon was Fairly Limited when I lived in the 
ugly yellow cottage, and I used to rage a little over this, for- 
getting that it was I who had turned my back upon society, 
spurning it for “love in a cottage.” This is the commonest sort of 
condition among young women. “‘ All for love and the world well 
lost” is a honeymoon sentiment, but most young women begin 
shortly after marriage to fret over society a little, to look at their 
bare shoulders in the glass, and to grieve because other women, who 
are no prettier, no brighter than they, are “‘ seeing life’ in fine society. 
The desire to entertain friends and to be entertained by them is as 
natural as life itself; and it is a beautiful thing indeed, though its 
outcome, society life—as we see it in all large cities and in some 
country towns—is a pitiful thing, the real cause of most of our social 
and political evils. 

“Society,” that mystic body, may have been as glad to make 
friends with me as I was wistful to be reconciled to it, after a year or 
so of love in a cottage. Hospitality was latent in my blood. My 
father’s folks in Old Virginia were the kind who kept ‘open house” 
to their friends; and so, though I still felt that the real society of my 
world was closed against me, I bucked up to Fate by way of bringing 
some flavor of hospitality to our poor little home. When my 
garden—for I did grow a garden, even if I forgot the vines and 
flowers—showed a fine prospect of vegetables, and my chickens 
exhibited the yellow legs that speak well for a fry, I bade some of 
the young society folks who were married after I was, thereby giving 
me the right to offer them an invitation, to eat on my back porch. 

It is fun to eat on a back porch; but no matter how good the gravy 
is, nor what luck you have in making the rolls light, the ‘‘smart” 
folks will not care for you for.this alone. Many a woman who has 
“humped her back” cooking for an ungrateful pack who ate to 
repletion, but who never returned the hospitality, can testify to the 
barren gain of mere good cookery, I never recommend feeding asa 
means of social advancement, or of business popularity, or even 
of political chicanery. My experience has been that the guests will 
eat the good food with great Joy, and then go forth to ignore their 
host when it comes to “making up their jewels.” 

Though it may be true that there’s a way to a man’s heart through 
his stomach, it isn’t always a safe way to try. If you try it on your 
employer he is likely to come to the conclusion that you are extrav- 
agant and hence not safe; your benefactor will conclude that since 
you set such a fine table you do not need him; your social superior 
will easily detect the purpose of a special effort; and so, I say, there’s 
a more potent agency than mere feeding. 


Qoue of the Fine Folks of the Village came across the pastures 
to see me when [ lived in the yellow cottage—and some did not. 
I feel a warm spot in my heart for those who did—and I do not 
blame those who did not. We cannot do much good by hunting up 
persons who live in ugly cottages, unless they actually need coal and 
potatoes. We may have seen the time when we needed both—but 
we didn’t mention it. Any social attention we give to poor 
neighbors who actually do not interest us is sure to smack of conde- 
scension. If the woman who lives in the yellow cottage has coin of 
the realm to pay her way into a circle of interesting friends she will 
find them; if she has ‘not she must find her joy of living in some 
other way. 

But by “coin of the realm” I do not mean money. It is the great 
mistake of the poor to believe that money alone is the open sesame to 
society. The poor are foolishly prone to lay every grief they have 
upon their poverty, and many are the bars they set up between them 
and their richer friends by this personal attitude. 

In looking back now at our social world as it was when I was very 
young it does seem a bit austere, and yet I regret it a little in view of 
many things we have lost. There was always a large proportion of 
plain folks who made no social pretensions, and there were many 
more talented “poor ‘evils” like ourselves then than now. These 
last dared to poke fur\.at the great aristocrats who were never 


P This is the first article of a series on ‘‘Social Life in a Country Town.’’ 
Ry The second one will appear in the next issue of THE JOURNAL (for August). 
YARD 
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conventional and who believed themselves 
to be the “salt of the earth.” I have often 
longed to know how it feels to be the “salt 
of the earth” and know it. There is a swagger of conscious worth 
that belongs especially to the village aristocrat. I have been 
familiar with it all my life, but I shall never be able to assume it. 


HEN Your Folks are Poor and Queer, and your dress has a 

streak around it where it has been palpably “‘let down,” and 
it is still too short, showing a conspicuous length of woolen stocking, 
you simply can’t swagger, and later, if you’ve married against every- 
body’s advice and live in an ugly yellow cottage, and there is no 
money, and you have one baby already, with another coming— 
well, you do feel a little surprised and glad when you get from 
your rich neighbor a magnificent card inviting you to a reception. 

Some girls might have behaved too well under like circumstances. 
This would have been fatal. Dignity isn’t always what the social 
world is looking for. Society lives on fun and the shivers its unruly 
members give it by doing and saying unconventional things. ‘ It 
is the great joy of very proper ladies to disapprove—it is their social 
occupation—and somebody has to furnish material. 

So at the first grand reception which marked my recognition in 
the social world, just as we approached the ferocious, hawk-nosed 
dignitaries of the receiving line—after ascertaining that Sister’s 
darned glove hadn’t given way or Mother’s old hair brooch, which 
I was wearing in spite of the fact that the clasp was broken, hadn’t 
fallen off—Sis whispered to me: ‘“‘Granny, will your dog bite?” 
And I went giggling down that austere phalanx of village respecta- 
bility like the underbred creature I was. There were those who 
appreciated this, however, when we told it later—and we really had 
a good time, and it didn’t seem so hard to have to fly home and split 
up the wood-box for kindling to cook supper with. 

A new régime was even then dawning upon our social life—a 
régime less strict, more picturesque. A new luminary was but just 
glimmering upon the social horizon—the married flirt! Scandal was 
beginning to lose its terrors. When I was a girl the breath of gossip 
was dreaded like the plague. There were women—and oh, how 
fascinating they were !—who lived in seclusion behind the lattices of 
old village houses, who were not invited when the great ones gave a 
party. This was because they had been “talked about.” 

How well I remember the perfume of the lace handkerchief of this 
woman who had been “talked about.”’ With awful fascination I 
used to watch her walk down the aisle of the Presbyterian church. 
For, despite the social ban, she used to go to church, just to taunt 
the other women, maybe, with her grace and beauty. They used to 
say she painted her cheeks. She certainly looked lovely, and I can 
see her yet: a rich red poppy flaring against the gray walls of our 
sober lives! 


IMES Change. In Later Years We Hesitated to Fling the 

first stone. And about the time I got my “‘bid”’ from the social 
world there were two distinct leaders: the irreproachable, ultra- 
conventional society woman and the clever, flippant, married flirt 
who was openly a “‘man’s woman’’—and the two worked together 
in the social harness like the lion and the lamb of the predicted 
millennium. Not that the conventional woman ever admitted this: 
she only frowned on foolish gossip, declaring that one must not 
believe all one hears. She needed the married flirt, and the married 
flirt needed her—and so we witnessed this wonderful coalition. I 
know which woman cut the widest swath while the régime lasted, 
though far be it from me to make an open declaration. At any rate 
the only wonder is that more real harm was not done. 

This was a restless social period for women. We fluttered under 
the prevailing idea that something new was coming to us. Old 
traditions were falling away. The young woman was becoming a 
law unto herself. The repartee—the audacious speaking of the mind 
that women had long shunned, preferring the ‘‘prunes and prisms” 
of our grandmothers—was becoming daily more popular; prized by 
the new element, condoned by the old, which, still holding the leading- 
strings, was even then losing ground to the “fast set,” which later 
held sway through a long term of years, during which I “saw life’’ 
as I little dreamed _-to see it when I chose love in a cottage as my lot. 
Ah, these girls who choose love in a cottage—and then begin deliber- 
ately planning a porch here, a bay-window there, till at last they sell 
the cottage and set up a house in a fashionable street, with a maid 
to answer the doorbell, even though she has to leave the washtub 
in the basement and hurry into cap and apron to do it! 

We did not have many capped and aproned maids in our town— 
we were still too near to early Hoosierdom for that—but our social 
world was a busy one, and we kept the ball rolling for twenty years, 
during which we witnessed the rise of the woman’s club and the 
perfection of the social “‘function” in all the splendor of its mingled 
intellect and millinery. 

I wouldn’t have missed it—though it all seems a play to me now. 
For those who engage in the society life even of a small town are 
doomed sooner or later to see the mighty fallen and a horde of “young 
barbarians” trampling the temples where they once burned the 
tapers and offered the ‘“‘shewbread”’ of social communion! 


LL the Tapers are Burned Down to the Sockets Now, but in 
their dim light I see myself—not exactly a social climber, only a 
poor and pretty person with some of the gifts that special period 
admired. Particularly I take note of myself dropping in at my 
sister’s house one autumn afternoon with a home-made riding habit 
on—it would have scared a tailor!—and feeling exhilarated at 
sight of my old beau, a melancholy bachelor who “‘went West” to 
seek his fortunes and used to come back occasionally with the 
pleasant aroma about him of having found them. He used to call 
upon the married girls of our set, gaze with wistful eyes upon our 
tow-headed progeny, and sigh. 
oe him there that afternoon, and thereby might have hung 
a tale! 
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Nothing keeps bath-tubs so 
fresh and bright as Old Dutch 
Cleanser. Simply sprinkle a 
little of it on a brush or cloth— 
rub briskly, and then wash with 
clean, warm water. Dirt, scum 
and discolorations, that nothing 
else will remove, disappear 
instantly. 


Many other uses and full direc- 
tions on large Sifter-Can 10c 
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‘The New Ice Creams 


Novel Combinations for Luncheons and Parties 





Dawn of the Morning. Vanillaice cream, into which 
fragments of candied violets and pink rose petals have 
been frozen, is served in a sundae glass. On the plate 
underneath are arranged pink candy rose petals, each 
containing a bit of rose-leaf preserve. 





Oolong Frappé a la Chrysanthéme. Lemon ice is 
colored and additionally flavored with a strong infusion 
of tea. The novel decoration represents a chrysanthe- 
mum—the petals being strips of crystallized orange peel, 
the center a deep yellow bonbon. 





Sunset Glow. A pyramid of ice creams and ices in 
as many colors as possible is topped by a fleecy ‘‘ cloud’’ 
of whipped cream. Chocolate, pistachio, strawberry 
and maple ice creams, and lemon, orange and raspberry 
ices make up the combination illustrated. 





Peach Imperial. On the apex of a mound of 
peach ice cream is placed half a fresh peach, 
the cut surface being sprinkled with powdered 
sugar and the hollow filled with raspberry ice. 
Extending downward from the base of the 
peach are leaves of angelica arranged in pairs. 


EW ways to serve ice cream are always desirable. Many girls like 

to serve “‘sundaes,’’ or ‘‘college ices,’’ when they are entertaining. 
Any questions regarding these ices will be answered gladly if accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope sent to the Entertainment 
Editor, THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








Winter Memories. This ice is particularly dainty and 
cool looking. It consists of snow-white mint sherbet 
garnished with bits of green mint jelly and sprigs of 
fresh mint leaves ‘dusted with powdered sugar. It 
would be most refreshing if served on a hot day. 





Fruits and Flowers. A glass basket is filled with peach 
ice cream covered with slivers of fresh fruits. A wreath of 
crystallized violets is placed around the edge, and a single 
violet surmounts the rosette of whipped cream in the center. 





Pistachio Nest. A nest of pistachio ice cream is shaped 
in a soup ladle and the center scooped out with a teaspoon. 
Three Jordan almonds are placed within, and the nest is 
served on a bed of straws represented by crisscrossed slivers 
of crystallized orange peel. 


Snow Flurry. Cover a mound of lemon ice with thin 
slices of assorted fresh fruits and decorate with fresh 
or candied cherries. Over the whole toss freshly 
grated cocoanut, letting it drift thickly around the base 
of the mound. 





Ice Cream Croquette With Peas. Vanilla ice cream 
is shaped in a croquette mold, coated with grated choc- 
olate macaroons and served on a bed of whipped cream 
garnished with pieces of pistachio nuts or small green 
candies. Bits of pistachio nuts top the cone. 





American Beauty. Place preservea strawberries in the 
bottom of a parfait glass. Then fill with alternate spoonfuls 
of vanilla and strawberry ice cream, the latter colored an 
American Beauty shade with syrup from the preserves. 





Maple-Walnut Cream in Shells. A large spoon- 
ful of maple-walnut ice cream is placed in a half- 
opened shell of meringue and is garnished with k-Eved S 
walnut meats. Theserving plate is decorated with Reacts yee see. 
nasturtiums. Any other ice cream with fruits or 
flowers harmonizing would be pretty thus served. 


The lower part of a 

», sundae glass is filled with chocolate ice cream 
and the upper part with vanilla. The top is 
then decorated with a black-eyed Susan, having 
unblanched almonds for petals and a chocolate 
cream for the center. 
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1e Summer-Porch 
By the Misses Blanchard 





























ROM early spring, when the first tiny flowers peep out 

from under the snow, until the late autumn, when there 
is almost nothing to gather but tinted leaves, the decorative 
hand basket is in constant demand. 

The uses cf such a basket are manifold, and the craft 
workers of The Basket Shop, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
where these were made, are producing most attractive 
designs for every purpose. One or two of such baskets will 
be found a most useful addition to the house. 


refreshments. 
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ATHERING baskets are most artistic, especially like 
the one above, known as the ‘‘Shepherd’s Crook.”’ 
The handle forms a convenient standard, which may be 
driven into the ground while you are culling flowers. 
The little gift basket filled with daisies suggests a very 
pleasing birthday greeting. 


MOST dainty and inviting tray of sand- 

wiches is shown above, as prepared for 
an informal luncheon on the porch. The 
tray, which measures twelve inches across, 
may be covered with any kind of a doily, 
although something durable like crochet or 
linen is most appropriate. 

The fruit trays suggest a delightful and 
appetizing way of serving fruit at the break- 
fast-table. Thecake tray would prove useful 
at an afternoon tea. The commodious tea 
tray lends itself splendidly to porch service. 
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MALL-SIZED baskets like those at the top of the page 
may be filled with flowers or ferns and used either for 
service or for luncheon souvenirs. Afterward they will 
make dainty sewing baskets. One with a lid is appro- 
priate for candy, which you may want to include in picnic 


It is a good idea to purchase a glass bowl to fit inside in 
order to preserve the basket. A tin bowl is used to hold 
earth or water for flowers. 


RESENTATION baskets like the one 

pictured on the left may be filled with 
either garden or field flowers for any happy 
occasion. Low, flat, culling baskets are very 
desirable for long-stemmed flowers. The 
high handle of the design below makes it 
possible to carry a large quantity of cuttings 
at one time. 

All of our designs are carefully thought 
out and made to suit some particular purpose. 
Letters of inquiry will be answered if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


























For the Children’s Porch Parties 


Table and Centerpieces by Winnifred Fales and Mary H. Northend 









LICE in the Garden of Live Flowers, 

in the familiar little gingham dress 
and white apron, isstanding amazed in the 
midst of the talking flowers that greet her 
in the Wonderland garden. Each violet, 
rose, daisy, morning glory and sweet pea 
has a tiny bisque doll mask in the center. 















ITTLE BOPEEP has lost her sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find them; 

Let them alone and they’ll come home, 

And bring their tails behind them. 


URLY-LOCKS, Curly-locks, wilt thou be mine? 

Thou shalt not wash the dishes, nor yet feed the swine; 
But sit on a cushion, and sew a fine seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar and cream. 









Little Boy Blue, Come, Blow Me Your Horn; the Sheep’s in the Meadow, the Cow’s in the Corn 


BED of moss, representing grass, runs diagonally across the table. The strayed sheep stand knee-deep in the 
meadow and the cow is making a meal upon the cornstalks, while Little Boy Blue lies fast asleep at the foot 
of the haystack. The tablecloth is decorated with nursery cut-outs. The chinaware is in Mother Goose designs. 











Penn apa Saree —— 


HE pastime of making “‘ vegetable people ’’ is a fascinating 

one for children in the country. Those on this page are by 
Julia Greene. Children may helpto arrange in this way a decora- 
tion for the table at an outdoor party. Prizes might be offered 
for the best-made reproductions of the groups illustrated. 


yo ¢: questions regarding the carrying out of the ideas 
illustrated on this page will be cheerfully answered if 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope, sent to the 
Entertainment Editor, in care of THE LapIES’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ACK and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 





ACH child will be pleased to carry home a And Jill came tumbling after. 

little dolly from the hay cart. Small rakes ROZEN custard and light sponge cake for 
or sets of miniature garden implements would be the children are suggested by this farmyard 
pleasing and sensible favors. scene. Hunting for a nest of candy eggs might 


be one of the games. 





A FISH POND must surely be one of the games at this 
party. A real water lake, even in a shallow pan, will 
delight the children, and the floating water toys would be 
inexpensive and appropriate favors. 






Busy Farm Hands in the Hay Field The Three-Bear Cooky Paddling Up a Turbulent Siream 
(Page 28) 
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EGINNING at the top of f 
this dainty array are two 
pretty caps and a couple of 
nursery pincushions. The caps 
are made of fine batiste trimmed 
with narrow lace, and are given 
a touch of baby color in the H 
cross-stitch wreaths which are 
worked with pale pink, blue and 
green silk. The edges of the 
strings are turned and overcast 
also with the silk. 

The pincushions are made of 
white cross-barred muslin, with 
the edges of the ruffles turned 
and overcast with the same I 
colored silks as the embroidery. 

The wreath and basket are also 
worked with these silks. 

A very serviceable coat, 
made of cream-colored cash- 
mere, is illustrated directly 
above. Itislined with China silk 
for warmth, and here again some 
dainty cross-stitch embroidery 
in rose-pink and pale green 
silk is added as a finishing 
touch. 

The little cap on the right of 
the coat is quite new and a very 
becoming shape without strings. 
It may be made of a handker- 
chief, or of a square of lawn | 
embroidered in cross-stitch. 








By Emily Pratt Gould 


N HAND needlework for 

the baby we have one of 
the most appealing and 
deeply interesting kinds 
of dainty, fine sewing. It 
should always be simple in 
character and of the best 
quality of material that can 
be afforded. 
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INE white batiste was used 

for making the little dress 
above, with the smocked yoke, 
to which an unusual touch is 
given by cross-stitch embroid- 
ery in pale pink and green silk. 
In fact this page really shows 
a part of a baby’s layette, in 
which everything was finished 
in this embroidery. 

The coach-cover on the left 
is made of pale pink satin with 
écru lace bands, the cross- 
stitch work being in deep pink 
and green. The socks shown 
are the usual kind which one 
may buy in any shop, and the 
cross-stitch is applied by hand. 
The two towels, belonging to 
the bathing set, are embroidered 
in blue on fine white bird’s-eye. 

The little dress in the lower 
left-hand corner is another piece 
of the layette in white, pink and 
green; but the dress in the 
lower right-hand corner is of 
tan-colored linen embroidered 
in brown silk, and it is of a 
larger size: for a two-year-old 
baby’s morning dress. 


Inquiries regarding these very useful 
little things for the baby will be gladly 
answered if postage is inclosed. Please 
address Mrs. Gouldincareof TheJournal. 
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Mw You can travel 

with the baby 

without the bother and 

risk of carrying bottles and 

obtaining raw milk at 
different places. 


Babies thrive on 


ARNATION 
MILK 


x4 From 
Le Contented Cows 


Carnation Milk is always sweet, 
pure and clean. It is the milk of 
the healthiest, best cows in America. 
It is rich in butter-fat and contains 
all the streneth-giving solids. 
Nothing has been added; nothing 
has been taken out but the water. 









‘ 
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Wherever you go, you can get Carna- 
tion Milk from the grocer. No fear of 
changing baby’s diet, for there is no 
change—Carnation Milk is always the 
same, any time, any place. 

Use it in place of ordinary milk for the family. 
Just try it in coffee and incooking. It makes 
everything extra delicious and the cost is less 
than for ordinary milk. It is worth the trial. 


FREE BOOK 

We have prepared an unusual booklet con- 
taining recipes, suggestions for economical 
cooking, and the story of Carnation Milk. 

Drop us a postal, today, for your copy 
Telephone or tell your grocer to send you a can 

Tall Can 10c—Baby Can 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back”’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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‘he New Things 


in Crochet 
By the Needlework Editors 








i Lasting 
Beauty 


| depends largely upon the }; 
care of the skin. That | 
is the pith and substance | | 
of the whole problem of |; Style“. 
beauty. It is a matter of } aaa 
| theskin. Indeedtherecan |) 


be no complete beauty 
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Pure Linen 


$3.98 


$5 V 


HERE seems to be no end to the 
demand this season for new ideas in 
little things in crochet to go with summer 


’ JACE braid and fine crochet make a 
most effective pattern, as shown in 6 
the large collar on the left. This collar 6 


eer 











without skin beauty. 





clothes. The shops are full of them. would give a very dainty finish to an 6 ‘ Five doll 
Crocheted buckles for collar bows and afternoon dress of batiste. -The cardcase P This bein so it is im- _ £iveaola 
belts are among the latest small nov- below it is made of square medallions of ‘ g ’ eh gg 
elties, and it is a pretty idea to have the Irish lace, lined with fine linen, and 4 . 
bow and buckle to match; and collar pins finished with a picot edge. One could ] portant to remember that Thousanc 
this year have been given a new touch have several of these made of different ‘ the most eminent analysts a tomers writ 
in the way of colored flowers. laces for summer use. ; : pin | more. 
Metal pins which may be purchased in The large coat collar to wear with a and skin authoritiesand the ! ward 
the shops are covered with fine, single linen suit is of Venetian design and made ° i in my © 
crochet in white thread. The roses and in a combination of crochet and braid. { most beautiful women of the stor 
+ leaves are crocheted separately in pink The bags shown on each side of the coat PA had to r 





and green mercerized thread and sewed 





collar are new patterns in fancy-work 


six generations have borne 


Why not 


on to the white crochet, which is then 4 bags. The Greek-key design is very ‘ h f h too save 1 
drawn together by a few stitches on the effective crocheted in No. 30 cotton, testimony to the fact that “NATIOD 
under side of the pin. These pins may while the grape design requires a rather be a revelat 
be bought singly or in a set, as desired. heavy écru linen thread. ‘ Write us 
Forget-me-nots embroidered on the cro- The two bags illustrated in the lower i j ““NATIO} 


chet work of the pin are very charming 
for the girl who wants to have a touch of 
blue on a white waist. 


corners of the page are intended for 
shopping bags. These are both lined 


Pears 


row a copy 
just study o 


The rose and lily with linen for service. The knot-stitch 4 ; self the savi 

pin shown below the collar set is a novelty bag is ‘made of linen-colored thread, 2 i : 
all in white. while the one in filet crochet is made of 4 j ba ; " 
Lace hatpins to wear with lingerie or carpet warp. You may, if you like, in- ‘, Skirts . . 2 
lace-trimmed hats come in every imagin- troduce a colored lining in your shopping A Lingerie Dresses 2. 
able shape and design, and for them we bag to match the tint of your hat. These White § 
can use old hatpins covered with muslin little touches add greatly to the finished } Badia ntinel 
under the crochet. effect of one’s costume. j Tailored S 




























Soap 








money can buy. 


| Matchless for 
the Complexion 





| 1s the finest skin beauti- 
\| fying agent that science 
| has produced or that 
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The “] 


We prepay p 
Every ‘* NATIC 
Guarantee Tag 
any garment nc 
your money aric 


NATION 
221 West 








PARIS FASHION 
CHICAGO 





in He 
at guaranteed lowe: 
and let us send yo 
Pay when satisfie 
These goods are g 
any ordinary shad 
STRAIGHT SWITCHE: 
13, oz. 18 in. $ .9! 
2 oz. 20in. 1.3 
2 oz. 22 in. 1.7! 
2% oz. 24in. 2.7 
3 oz. 24in. 3.4 
Featherweight St 
22 in., Natural 
Psyche Biscuit | 
headdress, Wav 
Coronet Braid, 3! 
200 other sizes 
Switches 
Wigs, Ladies’ an: 


NOTE—Working directions for the designs Bd -apteem beomrgg 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5and 6 may be found in “ The Approval. Ifyou 
Embroidery Book,’’ price ten cents (Canada, fif- and a bargain, re1 


teen cents) and five cents for postage. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal Pat- 
terns, or from the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The designs numbered 7, 8, 9 and 
10 were especially contributed by Miss Sara 
Hadley, who may be addressed in care of The 
Journal regarding directions for the work. 

The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer 
any inquiry regarding this page if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed for the reply. 
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Style 
No. 16485 
Pure Linen 


$3.98 


$5 Worth for $4 


Five dollars’ worth for four dollars! Such 
is the average saving the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
offers you. 

Thousands of ‘‘NATIONAL?’’ cus- 
tomers write us that they have saved even 
more. 

Mrs.C, H.Greene, Macon,Ga., writes: 

“Iam delighted with everything 
in my order, I have priced suits in 
the stores and at least I would have 
had to pay $5.00 more.” 

Why not you too? Why do not you 
too save money by buying from the 
““NATIONAL’’? Our low prices will 
be a revelation to you. 

Write us to send you a copy of the 
‘“NATIONAL” Style Book free, or bor- 
row a copy from one of your friends and 
just study our low prices and see for your- 
self the saving there is here for you. 


Waists . . $ 89to $6.98 House Dresses $1.25 to $3.49 

Wash Skirts . 1.49to 2.98 | Silk Dresses. 6.98to 17.98 

Skirts . . 2.98to 9.98 | Hats . 1.49to 9.98 

Lingerie Dresses 2.49 to 15.98 | Coats . . 5.98 to 15.98 
White Serge Suits - $12.98 to $15.98 


Made-to Measure ¢19 5()tg $30) 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods. 
Every ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL" 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return 
any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money arid pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 




















without cost. 


PARIS FASHION Co. 7 . 7 
CHICAGO Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make vour selection 
and let us send you the goods ON APPROVAL. 
Pay when satisfied—no money in advance. 
These goods are guaranteed quality, to match 
any ordinary shade. 










STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY os 
13, oz. 18 in. $ .95 20 in. . « $1.95 
2 oz. 20in. 1.35 22 in. . | . 3.00 
2 oz. 22in. 1.75 24in.... 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in,. ... 5.95 
3 oz. 24in. 3.45 30in.... 8.00 
Featherweight oemens Switch, 

22in., Natural Wavy . - $4.95 
Psyche ‘Biscuit Coils, for low 

headdress, Wavy Ha: rer =. ion, Se 
Coronet Braid, 314 0z., Wavy . . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . « 50c. to $50.00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 8. $65 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid On 
Approval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the price. If not, re- 
turn tous. Rare, peculiar and gray shatles 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 

Write for our New Hair Book today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 209 State St., Chicago 


=s— WRITE FOR OUR NEW 


H I B k 
Tells how every 
woman may en- 
hance her own 
m+ argh 


Many photographs 


from life. Describesa hundred aids 
to beauty and alsolistsallthe newest 
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does My Hand Tell? 


By Catherine Rooke 


AMPING parties are making palm prints 

for ‘‘log books,” porch parties are going 
deep into palmistry—some of my pupils say 
that they can “‘read by moonlight.” Engaged 
girls have used readings at their announcement 
luncheons. Dinner guests have been made to 
guess their places by their palm prints and the 
readings. Junior classes used them as the chief 
feature in entertaining the Seniors. Whole 
tuberculosis camps have been amused by seeing 


their characters as a stranger seesthem. Birth- 
day letters have contained them for a “‘sur- 
prise.” Mothers have pasted readings and tiny 
prints in baby books. The Summer Girl has 
had “‘his” hand read—and he has had “hers.” 

But the brand-newest use, discovered by 
a clever Western girl, is that of tucking the 
readings into steamer and train letters. 

Each of the readings below has been made 
for as special a purpose. 





“Compare Us, Please —We'’re Engaged” 


L. J. W. You are all force and aggressive, 
partisan qualities. A.M.Z.isalltemperamenf, 
enthusiasm, desire for the finer, sweeter things 
of life. You think best 
when you ‘“‘think 
aloud.” A. M.Z.turns 
a plan over and over 
in her mind, almost in 
secret. You tire of a 
thing once you have 
worked out its prob- 
lems; she has splen- 
did ‘‘staying powers.” 
You like to reduce 
everything to system; 
she is all impulse, in- 
spiration, intuition. 
You concentrate with 
all the fiery force of 
your being upon a few absorbing, practical 
interests; she delights in music, books, paint- 
ings. She has an instinctive knowledge of 
textures; you, of merchandise. Your endur- 
ance is like bottled-up rage: you wait just so 
long and then explode! She is splendidly 
sustaining in time of trouble. 

You both demand the utmost fidelity to 
details. She is more punctilious in her observ- 
ance of the little amenities of life; you have 
little patience with things that take time 
without bringing visible results. 

There is one great ‘‘affair”’ of the heart re- 
corded in your palm. Her Heart Line shows 
that she has known plenty of admiration from 
men. I doubt if she has been easily won! 


L. J. W. 


“To Amuse an Invalid” 


‘My mother was so amused and entertained 
by making her prints for you—and now she is 
counting the mails until your reading can come.” 

M. ‘You have two signs that rank among 
the greatest exceptions in all palmistry: those 
curious curved lines 
which come from “‘rings”’ 
in your mounts, and 
unite with the Line of 
Brilliancy. You could 
have been a writer of no 
mean ability, or a re- 
markable musician, oran 
artist. I don’t believe 
there is a single career to 
which you could have set 
your hand and mind in 
which you could not have 
won success. You could 
even have done brilliant 
You are that rarest of all good 


work in law. 
things—an inspiring listener. 
You have evidently had to combat all sorts 


of curious conditions in your day. You should 
have lived in pioneer days. You could have 
done your knitting, rocked your cradle, helped 
fight off the Indians and the wolves—and 
probably have achieved renown as well. 

You cheer discouraged people. You respond 
as readily to joy, your sympathy has a won- 
derful range. You are ‘‘confessor,’”’ adviser, 
inspirer. You read between the lines in the 
Book of Life. Your will and your endurance 
are heroic. The gifts that best please you are 
those you can share. You hide your own 
suffering, you magnify your least joy. 


“May a ‘Mere Man’ Enter?” 


Doctor Tom. I have read for farmers, elec- 
tricians, lawyers, inventors, doctors, laborers, 
writers; hundreds of college men from ‘“‘ prep 
boys” to the cleverest Ph.D.’s. Of course you 
are welcome. 

Your prints show that nothing in life has 
come to you very easily, but that you have 
gained in ruggedness, 
independence and 
strength of will by 
those very struggles. 
There is the sign of 
power in your hand, 
the sign of daring 
when daring is 
needed; of brilliant 
emergency courage. 

You have a splen- 
did mind, with inflex- 
ibility of purpose and 
definite, decisive 
opinions. You havea 
wonderful way of 


Doctor Tom 





mentally pigeonholing the facts. you want—your 
mind is almost what I might term “indexed.” 

There is great love of music recorded in 
your palm. You are one of the few men who 
know the therapeutic 
effect music can have. 
You use the power of 
mental suggestion in 
the most interesting, 
subtle fashion. You 
“command obedi- 
ence,”’ too. 

You “have a way” 
with little children. 
Your hands, with all 
their strength, are 
wonderfully gentle. 
You take an active 
part in institution 
work,in Juvenile 
courts, and in the sort of civic reforms that 
affect the health of the city dwellers. You 
work as enthusiastically without pay as with it. 
You want to alleviate pain; you have little 
patience with people who build fortunes. 

You have a sharp temper, inspiration, rare 
intuition, moods, tact and sensitiveness, sym- 
pathy, and a positive talent for masking every 
one of these qualities under the sternest, 
hardest of exteriors if it suits your purpose. 
Two “affairs” of moment are recorded in 
your heart history. 





A. M. Z. 


“Going on Six” 


RosBertT. His mother asks: ‘‘What line is 
best for him?” 

Writing is his most pronounced talent; 
music, a talent already somewhat developed. 
He has the gift of language, a vivid imagination, 
and is rarely satisfied with the stories he 
hears—makes up new ones. Yet if he learned 
to write his best direction would be along 
scientific or practical lines—treating of facts 
rather than fiction. He delights in Nature 
collections—shells, pebbles, 
beetles, “butterflies; he has 
the type of hand usually 
found upon scientific natu- 
ralists. He is quick at fig- 
ures; loves to tinker with 
bolts, screws, tools; likes 
best those toys that “go”; 
likes animals—dogs and 
horses—better than toys; 
prefers to play with little 
models of sea ships and air 
ships and shows even some inventive ability. 

He likes few people; is at his worst when 
some one tries to show him off; has coaxing, 
loving little ways at the sleepy hour, and a 
teraper that, child as he is, fairly makes him 

‘see red.’ 


Robert 


“Just Sixteen 


ELEANOR. Such a delicious, irresponsible bit 
of girlishness! You remind me of one of the 
prettiest fairy tales in the world. Init a dozen 
unlike personalities—one grave, one gay; one 
musical, one “‘poetical’’; one all dreaminess, 
one all wit—were all, by a trick of magic, 
turned into a bewildering Somebody, from 
whom each peeped in turn. That should be 
as like you as a photograph. Nobody ever 
knows which ‘“‘ You”’ to expect next. 

You are the kindest, most sympathetic of 
companions one moment; the next it is as 
though some mocking, perverse imp took pos- 
session of you—you tease, you even wound the 
very people you love best. Then you become 
contrite—and ten times more irresistible. 

You should play some stringed instrument— 
mandolin, guitar, or even harp—in a most pic- 
turesque way. You should dance like a fairy; 
ride, drive, motor enthusiastically; paint little 
gifts, loathe the sight of a needle. You glow 
and pale over the trials 
of book or theater 
heroine and hero. You 
are subject to unac- 
countable moods of 
shyness, and there are 
unaccountable times 
when you “mount a 
high horse” and _ be- 
come the merriest 
madcap of them all. Al- 
ready the “little blind 
god” has shot many an 
arrow in your behalf. 


Eleanor 








thing bright; Oils everything 


positively prevented by ‘ 
in-One”’ on anything BE 
indoors or out; keeps every- 
right; free oe acid; free 
sample. 31N 1 OIL Co., 41 
Broadway, New York 


camphor from your druggist. 


happen to fall. 
the outline clear around. 


Mail only as FIRST-CLASS MATTER. 
deficient in postage. 
envelope for reply. 





How to Make Impressions 


AKE paper sheets big enough to receive the print of the whole palm and fingers. Ordinary type- 
writing paper is best—the unglazed, with no apparent texture of its own. Get a bit of gum 
Burn a piece about the size of a bean in a narrow, deep receptacle, 
so the dense smoke pours out as through a funnel. 
not only to avoid scorching, but also to smoke it evenly. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural position 
Press lightly upon it with the other hand, and with any dull-pointed instrument mark 
Take a separate impression of the other hand; both right and left hands 
are necessary for comparing possible contradictory characteristics. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative composed of as much white shellac as a little alcohol 
will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer. 
will blot out the delicate little lines or ‘‘ speckle”’ 
for the spraying. Spray thoroughly; dry as thoroughly before wrapping in a perfectly flat package 
for mailing. If white shellac is not obtainable substitute a photographic fixative. 

This 1 must emphasize, for every day brings packages 

Inclose all communications with the prints, together with a stamped, addressed 
THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. Foreign stamps should be detached. 
are intended for a party let me know the date planned. 


the print. 


Hold the paper close, shifting it every moment, 
Get it very dark. And smoke only one side. 
the fingers together or apart, as from habit they 


Do not stand too close or the spraying 
Use only the clearest part of the liquid 


If readings 
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et Your Tan } 
omfortably | 


There are few women § 


who do not look well § 
with a good coat of § 
tan, and the kiddies ¥ 
look fine with it, too. § 

But a sudden sun- % 
burn is painful toten- # 
der skins. i 


Rub in a little White 
Vaseline night and morn- 
ing—or Perfumed White 
Vaseline, if you prefer it— 
and you get your tan with- 
out the usual redness and § 
discomfort. 

The ‘“‘Vaseline’’ goes 
into the pores, soothes the §& 
irritated tissues, refreshes 
and cleanses the skin. 


Vaseline 


“*Vaseline’’ is ab- 
solutely pure and ster- 
ile. It never turns 
rancid. It leaves the 
skin with that soft, 
youthful freshness 
that no artificial treat- 
ment can give 

You do not know the 
full secret of that healthy, 
outdoor look unless you 
know about the ‘‘ Vase- 
line’”’ preparations. 


Every woman should read 
our interesting booklet. 
Mailed on request. 
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-Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
(Consolidated) 
Dept. L, 17 State Street 
New York City 


Branch Offices : 
London — Montreal 
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TALC 
POWDER 


Take with you this 
daintily perfumed powder 
to make your summer's 
outing more comfort- 
able—moreenjoyable. It 
soothes and relieves sun- 
burn—its gently absorb- 
ent action removes hot 
weather stickiness. 


Always the best pow- 
der—Colgate’s now offers 
the widest choice of 
perfume as well. 


Eclat (new ) 

Violet 

Cashmere Bouquet 
Monad Violet (new ) 
Dactylis 

Unscented 


Suit your preference in 
perfume—the Colgate 
Quality guarantees that 
you have the safest and 
best of talcums. 


Your dealer can supply all 
five perfumes—or we will 
send a dainty trial box of 
any one for 4 cents postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 


199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


TO MY GIRL READERS: Asa mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make 
clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer 
you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. For obvious 
reasons I must ask 1o be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. Address me, 
please, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Squaré, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


REQUENTLY during the last few months 

I have been asked the almost unanswerable 
question: ‘“Howcan I make myself popular?” 
Could I give a sure guide to popularity I should 
myself become quite the most popular woman 
in the land, among young girls at least. But, 
my young friends, there is no royal road to 
popularity. No one can tell why one girl is 
singled out for the bestowal of favors, nor why 
another girl, with equal endowments, and per- 
haps a far lovelier nature, is passed by and 
hardly noticed in her social sphere. Popularity 
is a very dangerous pinnacle. We have seen, 
even in our own time, men and women fall from 
great heights to the lowliest places. Today one 
may be lauded and almost worshiped, only to 
be deserted tomorrow and left lonely and 
desolate. The world is very fickle. 

To be strong and brave and true of heart, 
with a steady purpose to build up a fine char- 
acter, to seek the things which will endure and 
which will help to bear the disappointments, 
sorrows and losses of this life, and to insure and 
increase the joys of the life to come, is far bet- 
ter than to seek popularity. Popularity may 
gratify ambition and vanity for a time, but it 
will not satisfy the deep cravings of the heart. 
The most popular young woman I ever knew 
was courted and féted by her admirers, poems 
were written in praise of her beauty, young 
men committed the greatest extravagances to 
win her smile, and no wish was left ungratified; 
but the end came at last and was sad, indeed, 
for beauty faded, desire failed and the young 
woman found that all these things were noth- 
ing but vanity; she spent her last days as a 
poor, broken-hearted old maid. To strive for 
the best things and to lose sight of one’s self 
in order to accomplish the greatest good is bet- 
ter than seeking popularity. One who lives 
nobly need not fear the heights of human 
possibilities nor the depths of human woe. 


Occupation a Cure for Loneliness 


V ILL you please advise me in regard to 
my associates? My parents moved from 
a town home to the country, where we now 
reside. I have no associates, neither girls nor 
boys. There are only a few living near me, 
and they do not seem to be refined, are not 
the class of people my parents care to have 
me associate with. I attended a college where 
we were taught that we should exercise great 
care to move only among our equals, and that, 
unless this were possible, it was better to have 
no associates. What do you think of that? 
Do you think it wise to stay at home and 
have no social life, or to mingle with the people 
I find in this place? The young men are very 
nice to me, but I do not care to keep company 
with them, as they are not thesort I like. Iam 
very lonely, for I am an only child. I am 
twenty-one years old and feel that I would 
like to have a few youthful pleasures. I 
should like to marry and have my own home, 
and the love of a good man to lean upon, but 
how can I amid such surroundings? Please 
advise me what to do. SUBSCRIBER. 

As I write I am wondering whether or not 
you have just a little touch of snobbishness. 
There are very few places, even in the “back 
woods,” where if we seek we cannot find some 
few congenial spirits. No one should be with- 
out friends; life would be robbed of its charm 
without them. It is unfortunate when a girl 
is so situated that she cannot find companions 
among the children of the friends of her 
parents. 

To make friends a girl must show herself 
friendly. If youattend church you should be 
able to find a few congenial people, for church 
is where the most thoughtful and worthy 
people of the community are to be found. 
Join the young people’s society of your church, 
and if you do not find the young people as 
well educated and refined as yourself you may 
be able to exercise an uplifting and refining 
influence, and become yourself a power for 
good. In this way you would be doing a 
noble work that should call forth your best 
energies, and by giving of yourself you would 
be the gainer. 

If you will lead a purposeful life you will find 
that you will have no time to be lonely. To 
lower your standards would be folly, but to 
keep your ideals and help others to higher 
levels should be a task worthy of your highest 
ambition. John Ruskin says: “‘The true 
strength of every human soul is to be dependent 
on as many nobler as it can discover, and to 
be depended on by as many inferior as it can 
reach.” These are words of wisdom. 

As to the question of marriage, I can only 
advise you to wait in a sweet and maidenly 
spirit, and in time the love you long for will 
probably be yours. 


These Young Mer are Wrong 


i= twenty-two years old and for the last 
two years have received constant attentions 
from two young men. My parents approve of 
both and have allowed me to accept their in- 
vitations to various places of amusement many 
times. Ihave been to the theater with them 
both, but always accompanied by either my 
mother or my married sister. The young men 
have been at my home together, and I have 
always tried to treat them as brothers. One 
of these young men, who is twenty-nine, pro- 
posed to me one night in the winter while on a 
sleighride. I evaded giving him a definite 
answer, as I really did not take him seriously. 
One evening recently the other—and younger— 
man asked me to be his wife. I told him frankly 
that I greatly valued his friendship, but I could 
not love him as a wife should love her hus- 
band. Now both these young men think that 
I have not been fair and square, and they 
claim that it is bad policy for a girl to be seen 
in public with a man very much unless she 
intends to accept him if he proposes. I think 
many young men misunderstand the friend- 
ship of a girl, and, if she accepts attentions 
from them, they think she’intends matrimony. 
I have not yet met the man I could really 
love, and I have always thought that to marry 
without love would be to commit a crime. 
What is your opinion? The pleasure I ex- 
perienced in my friends has departed. I gave 
generously of my friendship and it was not 
appreciated. A. 3. L 

It seems to me your two young man friends 
are not fair to you. Unfortunately the young 
women who look upon the frequent attentions 
of young men as meaning matrimony are too 
numerous, and they are so unguarded and un- 
womanly as to betray their thoughts, so that 
there is often an excuse when young men take 
the same view of the matter. I believe, how- 
ever, that the young men who feel in this 
way are in the minority. 

As you state your case, it seems to me you 
have been very frank and friendly. If the 
young man who first proposed to you was in 
earnest (and no sound-mirded man would ask 
a woman in marriage in any other than a 
serious frame of mind) you should, I think, 
have taken him seriously—even if you felt 
that he was not as earnest as he should have 
been—and have given him a positive answer. 
Under such circumstances a thoughtful girl 
can, without giving offense. make even a friv- 
olous man understand her attitude toward 
matrimony, and can show him plainly that she 
will allow no joking where sacred subjects are 
concerned. 

You are quite right, marriage without love 
is almost a crime. If more young men and 
young women could be made to look upon the 
marriage ceremony as a sacred act there would 
be less misery and sorrowin the world. You 
were generous and sincere in your attitude 
toward these two young men; that they could 
not understand a disinterested friendship was 
no fault of yours, but of their own. 


No Happy Marriage Without Love 


AM engaged, but do not expect to be mar- 

ried for a year or more. I am twenty and 
my fiancé is twenty-five. At times I feel as 
though I would gladly be his wife; again I 
feel that I do not love him enough to marry 
him. He is a good Christian man, the soul of 
honor, and as good to me as hecan be. What 
would you advise me to do? S. H. 

I advise you, in justice to the young man 
and yourself, to make sure, first of all, of your 
own feelings. Either you love the man or 
you do not. . With true, honest love there is 
‘‘no variableness nor shadow of turning,’’ and 
as you seem to be so doubtful in regard to 
your affection for your fiancé I am very much 
inclined to conclude that you do not love him 
in the way a true and unselfish woman should 
love the man she means to call ‘‘ Husband.”’ 
By continuing an engagement under such cir- 
cumstances you are deceiving your lover and 
yourself, and weakening your own character. 
If he loves you truly he will be unhappy, of 
course, at the thought of parting; but, if he is 
the fine Christian character you say he is, he 
would not wish to hold you toa promise that 
in the end would only bring regret and 
unhappiness to both. 

Think well and prayerfully before you take a 
step either way. Remember that your decision 
means either happiness or unhappiness to a 
good man. You, too, must be ‘‘the soul of 
honor.” By marrying him when you do not 
love him you will do him a far greater injury 
than by breaking your engagement now. The 
interests of man and wife are identical, and 
unless they are united by the strongest of ties— 
love—real happiness cannot exist. 








— Are you 
oneoifthose 
who have 
intended to 
but have 
not? 


INCE January,when 
the discovery of the 
new, vegetable 

cooking product was an- 
nounced, many statements 
have been maderegarding 
its remarkable superiority. 


Some women could not 
believe them— said it 
seemed impossible. But 
there were thousands of 
others who were so inter- 
ested that they purchased 
a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know 
that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does 
butter; that Crisco pastry 
zs tenderer and more 
easily digested ; that their 
fried foods are the best 
they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is 
addressed especially to you 
who may not have given 
Crisco a chance to show 
what it will do. 


Try it for frying potatoes, 
making pie crustand mak- 
ing cake. 


These three experiments 
will show you what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any 
longer. Order your first 
package today. 

Packages 25c, 50c, and $1.00, 


except in the Far West. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months to answer a question in the magazine because it goes to 

press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer comes to you 

immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our readers who 
desire information of any sort by mail. Every reader can feel perfectly free to write, 
but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. For 
instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the etiquette editor. 
Write each editor separately. Write briefly, right to the point ; don’t ask an unreason- 
able number of questions, and be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 
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EALLY it was young 
Mr. Gray who asked 

first. 
‘“My dear,” he said at din- 
ner, why is it that the ice 
cream Mrs. Ferris served last 


night tasted so much better 
than the kind we have? I know she 
isn’t a bit cleverer than you are at 
cooking. Is it the cream or the way 
she makes it ?’’ 


**I’ve just found out,’? answered 
young Mrs. Gray. ‘‘ Today I asked 
her how she made hers. The secret 
of it all is that she always uses a 
particular vanilla—Burnett’s. I 
simply went straight to the grocer’s 
and got a bottle of Burnett’s: I 
promise that after this you’ ll have ice 
cream as good as Mrs. Ferris’s.”? 





— 
— 


is especially delicious— 
and indispensable—in ice cream. 

Here its perfection of flavor appears 
decisively at an advantage in com- 
parison with ordinary vanillas. It 
is a real vanilla at its best—made 
from selected Mexican Vanilla beans 
prepared with the utmost care. 


Clothes 


Any question about styles, fashions, dress- 
making— whether for babies, girls, boys, women 
or men—will be cheerfully answered by mail, 
by a corps of trained clothes experts, if you 
address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail if 
you will address your letter to 


Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, we will cheerfully answer by mail. 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Can have any question as to their physical 

care, or their clothes, or their coming baby’s 

layette (but not about the baby—the notice 

above covers the baby), answered by mail. 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Building a Little House 


If you are thinking of building a little house, 
and are in doubt about its size or style of 
architecture, we can help you perhaps. At 
all events an expert is at your disposal. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LaptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Miss MAry P. BRADLEY 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





NILLA. 


Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself— 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
question, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
a mother who devoted her life to sex purity. 


Mrs. MARY WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 
THE LaptiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Those intimate heart-to-heart talks with 
girls for which THE JOURNAL is famed will be 
carried on by Mrs. Stickney Parks, who will 
answer any puzzling questions about such 
subjects as what company to keep, how to act 
in critical love affairs, engagements, and the 
thousand and one similar heart perplexities. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 













Send for FREE book 
of 115 desserts, and men- 
tion your grocer’s name. 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A. 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BURNETT'S 


Superior Extract of Vanilla. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


TRADE ES MARK 
YORPH BURNETT CO. ROSTON, MASS. U.S A. 


Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health, hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes, all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E., WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question on 
these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about all 
such matters. An authority whose work has 
been carefully tested has been selected to 
answer all such queries. Address 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are just at that time interesting 
them; others want to know about a new 
book; others want courses in general reading. 
Mr. Mabie will give his personal attention to 
these letters. Address 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















LEA « PERRINS 





Roast Lamb 


Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment of many 
dishes. It adds zest to every 
meal. It aids digestion. 





Chops 





SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 
and Hashes. <A necessity for good 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


JoHN DuncaNn’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

Entertainments and parties, large and 
small, in the home have been a carefully con- 
sidered thought in all our work, and we are 
consulted by thousands. Plans, ideas and 
suggestions are obtainable by addressing 

THE HOME PArty EDITOR 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 









Music 


Queries of all kinds about music (except 
the piano) will receive attention from one of 
the most experienced writers on this subject, 
Mr. W. J. Henderson, the music critic for 
“The New York Sun."’ He will answer all 
such questions. Address 


Mr. W. J. HENDERSON 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


No other magazine, perhaps, has at its 
command more new ideas for church social 
affairs and for new methods of church work, 
for the largest city church or the smallest 
country church. Any help or ideas will be 
cheerfully given if you address 


THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











School Entertainments 


Whether it is a secular school or a Sunday- 
school, large or small, city or country, we 
have an expert in ideas who has something 
new for every occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting, or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will tell 
you of designs, how to work them out, etc. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 













How Can I Run 
My Home More Easily? 


The revival of interest in housekeeping arts 
has' shown itself in what business men would 
call ‘scientific management” in the home. 
So an expert in these things has now been en- 
gaged to answer all inquiries. Address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
Tue LAbiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information— questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
pictures, the drama,etc. For these questions 
we have a special department. So, for any- 
thing not classified, ask the question and we 
will answer by mail if you will address 

THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















PORK @ BEANS 


epared by a pro 
for Snider’s only, It 
renders Snider’s Bean 
easily digested, and make: 
them more delicious. _ 
Snider’s Pork and Beans build — 
body strength, and sustain ac- 
tivity. They are an ideal food 
for the home table, the camp- 
ing or yachting trip or the - 
picnic hamper, 


Try This Test 
Buy a can of Snider’s Pork and Beans. 
If you do not think them the most deli- 
cious beans you ever tasted, return the 
empty can to your grocer and he will 
refund your money. 





Snider’s Tomato Catsup mak: 

the picnic hamper comp 

and is a delicious relish on 
home table. — 


Snider's Chili Sauce givesa 
delightful snap to all meats, — 





“It's the Process” 
Ask your Grocer to send 
Snider's, the quality foods, 


THE T. A. SNIDER. 
PRESERVE CO., 
Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 


The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. Please feel, therefore, 
that in writing to any one ofthe department editors you are not only thereby obtaining 


REIS roiiitins 
FOUNDATION norte . . 
INITI AES on d SCALLOPS a 8 iseietgs but are also facilitating the extension of this help to thousands of 


So easy! Moistenthe gummed back. Pressin place, Buttonhole eae 
stitchover, Thescallopisfinished. Nostamping. Nobasting. No 
padding. Lessexpense. Lesslabor. Lesstime. Scallopsarereg- 
ularandeven, well raised, and will not wilt nor discolor in washing. 
Just trythem, anyway. Made bythe manufacturersof Reis Foun- 
dation Letters, used since 1889. Your«lealer’s name andatwo-cent 
stamp will bring booklet and sample of your initial and scallop. 


REIS INITIALS, 636 Broadway, New York ——— 








A Boon to the Needlewoman 





Once Again, Please: Write briefly, right to the point— 
and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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WELCH 


RrPe 
ar GRAPE PUNCH 


Juice of three lemons and one orange; 
one cupful of sugar; one pint of 
WELCH’S; one quart plain or 
charged water. Garnish with sliced 
fruits, etc., to please your fancy. 
Serve very cold. 























Grape Juice 
b Beene daintily delicious summer treats made 


with WELCH’S are described here. They 
only hint of the many ways in which WELCH’S 
adds to the enjoyment of the luncheon, porch 
party, picnic, call, family dinner or any other 
hot weather function. 
WELCH 


cYec wpe | 
GRAPE LEMONADE 


A delightfully cooling beverage, simply and 
quickly made, and a great thirst quencher. 
Make a quart of lemonade, rather sweet; 
add a tumbler of WELCH’S. Increase the 
quantity as desired, in this proportion, but 
always serve it as cold as possible. 
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Keep a case of WELCH’S 
in the house and be pre- 
pared for any occasion. It may be served 
‘straight’? or with charged water. With but 
very little trouble you will be able to make a 
unique dessert or drink, following one of the 
recipes in our booklet. WELCH’S, now an all 
the year ’round necessity, 
is especially delightful in 








hot weather. 
WELCH 


ecipe 
RS a GRAPE SHERBET 


Pint and a half of WELCH’S; quart of, 

water; pound and a half of sugar, and 
juice of two lemons. Mix; freeze mediuin 
stiff. Take whites of two eggs and two table- 
spoonsful of powdered sugar; beat thoroughly 
and stir the froth into the sherbet. Freeze 
hard, remove dasher, pack well, and let it 
stand an hour or so. A marvelous frozen 
dainty. 































Write us for our free booklet 
of recipes, ‘The Hostess and 
Welch's Grape Juice.”’ 









Order through your dealer. 
send a trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. 


If unable to get WELCH’S we will 


A sample 4-0z. bottle mailed for 10 cents. 


. The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 





‘The Young 








By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice onthe care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Young Mothers’ Class 


Fourth Lesson 


HE new baby and his very young mother 
had many appreciative visitors, but none 
was so welcome as his great-aunt, or at least 
this is the way the young mother felt about it, 
because this aunt was a physician and could give 
really valuable advice as well as admiration. 
The first call this doctor aunt made was mainly 
taken up in discussing the care of a breast-fed 
baby. The young mother had many questions 
to ask. Among other things she wanted to 
know “if it is best for every mother to nurse 
her baby.” 
The doctor replied: ‘‘ Always, if the mother 
is a. healthy woman, free from tuberculosis, 
and is not too nervous to 


‘‘ All this sounds so sensible,” said the young 
mother, ‘‘that I am going to try to do just as 
you say, and see if I cannot have a healthy, 
happy baby, even if he is my first one and 
there is a great temptation to spoil him.” 


Indigestion in Older Children 


NDIGESTION in older children may be 
acute or chronic, and either form may be 
brought on by the habit of eating between 
meals. Other causes of indigestion are eating 
rich, indigestible food, overeating of any one 
article, eating too fast without chewing the food, 
or eating too much when very warm and tired. 
Acute indigestion is very common in sum- 
mer. The symptoms are usually vomiting, 
diarrhea or undigested 





make her milk unfit for 
use.”’ 

“But how can one tell 
whether the milk is fit for 
use or not?”’ was the next 
question from the young 
mother. 

“To tell about the 
quality one should have a 
sample tested or analyzed 
by a physician; to tell 
about the quantity one 
should weigh the baby just 
before he nurses, then 
again right after he has 
nursed steadily for twenty 
minutes, and the number 
of ounces he gains will tell 
the amount he obtains 
from his mother.” 








movements, either with or 
without fever. In treat- 
ing for acute indigestion, 
first of all give something 
to clear out all undigested 
food that may remain in 
the stomach and intestines. 
To accomplish this a ca- 
thartic should be given. 
Castor oil is safe and is 
generally the best thing 
to give; from one tea- 
spoonful to one table- 
spoonful should be given, 
according to the age of the 
child. If this is given ina 
little orange juice the first 
thing in the morning, be- 
fore any food is on the 
stomach, the castor oil will 








“TS IT really necessary to 

feed a breast-fed baby 
regularly? If so, how often should he nurse 
day and night?” anxiously inquired the young 
mother. 

‘*Regularity from the start is one of the 
most important things in Baby’s life,’ replied 
the doctor. 

**During the first day the baby should be 
put to the breast every six hours, as very little 
fluid is secreted during this time; the second 
day this practice should be continued, but on 
the third day, when the milk usually enters the 
breast, regular two-hour intervals of nursing 
should be observed between 6 A. M. and 10 P.M., 
and Baby should nurse again at 2 a. M., making 
ten meals in twenty-four hours. This should 
be continued until the baby is two months old, 
when he should be fed every two hours and a 
half, making nine meals in twenty-four hours. 
When three months old he should have seven 
meals in twenty-four hours, being fed every 
three hours; when five months old the night 
meal should be stopped and only six meals 
should be given. When ten months old it is 
usually best to feed every four hours for five 
meals in twenty-four hours, keeping this up 
until the baby is one year old, when he should 
be weaned from the breast.” 

““Now won’t you please tell me whether I 
should wake the baby if he is asleep at meal- 
time, and also, how long I should allow him to 
nurse at one time?”’ said the young mother. 

**You should wake Baby at mealtime until 
he learns to awake himself, and you should keep 
him awake until he has finished nursing. The 
average baby should be nursed twenty minutes, 
but if the milk flows very freely ten or fifteen 
minutes may do,” answered the doctor. 


r OES the mother’s diet affect a nursing 

baby? What should she avoid especially, 
and should she eat between meals?” were the 
next questions. 

The doctor replied: ‘The mother’s diet 
affects the baby to some extent. She should 
avoid sour fruits, cabbage, tomatoes and any- 
thing that she has found she cannot readily 
digest; also excessive drinking of tea and 
coffee. She should take a glass of milk, a cup 
of cocoa or a bowl of gruel between meals, 
unless her supply of milk is very abundant.” 

‘Please tell me what other care of herself a 
nursing mother should take,’’ said the young 
mother. 

“*She should exercise great self-control over 
her temper, and should not worry and fret over 
trifles. She should take a walk in the fresh air 
each day, and be sure to have a movement 
from her bowels daily. If she can manage to 
get the time she should also lie down for an 
hour every day,” replied the doctor. 

‘Ts it necessary to give the baby anything 
besides his mother’s breast?” the young 
mother next wanted to know. 

‘*Ves, from the first day of life one or two 
ounces of boiled water should be given in a 
bottle used three or four times daily; and I 
always like to start the baby on one meal of 
modified milk each day also, because then the 
baby is gradually accustomed to digest cow’s 
milk, and this allows the mother an opportunity 
to go out without hurrying back for a nursing; 
or, if the mother needs her night sleep very 
much, the bottle may be given at night by 
some other member of the family and the 
mother may sleep on undisturbed. As the 
baby grows older the bottle meals may be 
gradually increased so that by the time he is a 
year old he will be entirely weaned.” 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


Two Registry Babies 


often remain down better 
and be more effectual than 
at other times. It should 
never be given close to a meal, for it will 
generally be vomited up if given then. It is 
the odor of castor oil quite as much as the taste 
that makes a child dislike it so much; there- 
fore it is often a good plan to hold the child’s 
nose and administer the oil quickly. The 
mother should take it as a matter of course 
that the child will do as he is told and swallow 
the oil, and she should not pity him and tell 
him how sorry she is to have to give him the 
medicine. Children are quick to catch ideas, 
and if they see that Mother thinks castor oil is 
a very bad dose they will make more trouble 
about taking it. 


bh child should be kept quiet during an 
attack of acute indigestion. If the vomiting 
and diarrhea are at all severe he will be better 
off in his cool nightdress in bed or on a couch 
than if he isrunning about. For about twelve 
hours it is best to give the stomach an entire 
rest, no food at all being given. As the child 
will probably be thirsty cool water in tea- 
spoonful doses may be tried; if this is not 
retained then ice-cold Vichy water in the 
same amount should be offered; if even this 
is vomited try egg or albumin water, as this 
frequently remains down better than anything 
else. 

After the oil has acted the stomach will 
generally be better able to retain food. If the 
oil does not act thoroughly give an enema of 
salt and water—one teaspoonful of salt to one 
pint of tepid boiled water—using a soft-rubber 
catheter on the end of a fountain syringe, so 
that a really high enema may be given. At the 
end of twelve hours, if the stomach seems 
less irritable, try one or two ounces of clear 
mutton broth, then thin gruel made from 
barley, rice or wheat, some chicken broth, 
a little thin dry toast or zwieback; next, 
a well-cooked cereal, like farina, and thus 
gradually work back to the usual diet. Milk 
is apt to sour on the stomach and should be 
diluted, at least one-half, with a gruel when 
first tried again. It is generally best to refrain 
from giving milk for two or three days. Some- 
times whey can be retained better than milk. 
It is always a good rule to stop milk at once 
as soon as there is an attack of vomiting or 
diarrhea. 

To control the fever nothing is so good as 
tepid sponge baths with a little alcohol or bi- 
carbonate of soda in the water. These may be 
repeated every three hours if they make the 
child more comfortable. An ice cap or cold 
cloths on the head are also very helpful. 


HRONIC indigestion is difficult and tedious 

to treat. This is usually the trouble when 
mothers and grandmothers think a child has 
“worms.” Distended abdomen, grinding the 
teeth at night, dark rings under the eyes, etc., 
are all found here. Each child must be studied 
to find out just what he can best digest, then 
a diet list should be made up accordingly. 
All children, however, should be made to eat 
slowly and chew the food very thoroughly. It is 
a good plan to have a hot-water plate for such 
children; this will prevent the food from cool- 
ing while it is being taken. Meat and vegeta- 
bles should be very carefully cut up or mashed 
through a sieve. Cereals must be most thor- 
oughly cooked, so that they will contain no 
raw starch, and then strained. It is often 
wise to stop all milk for several months at 
least. Buttermilk is excellent in some of these 
cases, but it does not agree with all. 


By Marianna Wheeler 


shea from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


No questions of this 


kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Williams’ Vanity Box is a dainty, handsome and durable article, made 
of substantial material, extra heavily silver-plated; it has a Hinged-cover, 
a Concentrating Mirror and French Powder Puff. It is not a flimsy, 
ornate advertising novelty, but an article of genuine value. 


How to get the Vanity Box 
Simply buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, any odor, send us the name 
of the dealer from whom you bought it, the date of purchase, and ten 
2-cent stamps (20 cents), and we will send the Vanity Box to you at once. 
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Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose—fragrant as the 
flowers themselves—and Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume 


HE delicate, supersensitive skin 
of the child affords the most 
searching test of the purity and 
soothing effect of a talc powder. 
Children, and, by the same token, 
sisters and mothers, brothers and fathers, 
find in the lightness, coolness, fra- 
grance and mildly antiseptic qualities of 
Williams’ Talc Powder a comfort and 
pleasure that ordinary talc cannot yield. 
That is why so many women wish to 
have Williams’ Talc Powder with them 
when they are at the theatre, automo- 
biling, traveling, shopping, etc. And 
this is where a Vanity Box comes in. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, Matchless Cold Cream, etc. 
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When the hot summer 
sun and parchine winds 
burn your cheeks and 


hands, it 1s gratifying to know that 


Hinds 


Almond 


Honey and 


Cream 


will quickly cool and soothe the 


tender, inflamed surface. 


If used 


before and after exposure, there will 


be less discomfort. 


@ Whether you are in town, atthe shore, or 
in the country, the same refreshing and bene- 
ficial results will follow the use of this pure, 
snow-white complexion Cream. 


@ It is selling everywhere—Hinds Liquid 


Cream in bottles, 50c. 


Hinds Cold Cream 


in tubes, 25c. Postpaid by us, if you prefer. 


Let us mail you a free trial bottle and tube 


You might write us now,—a postcard if you wish. 


A. S. HINDS, 40 West Street, 


Portland, Me. 

















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


**VYou’re so executive, Harriet,’ said Mrs. 
Crawiord languidly. 

** Apropos of Swann,” Margaret said, ‘‘he 
confided to me that Ae has seven children—on 
a little farm down on Long Island.” 

“<The butler—oh, I dare say,’’ Mrs. Watson 
agreed. ‘‘They can, because they’ve no stand- 
ard to maintain—seven or seventeen—the 
only difference in expense is the actual amount 
of bread and butter consumed.”’ 

“It’s too bad,” said Mrs. Crawford. ‘“ But 
you’ve got to handle the question sanely and 
reasonably, like any other. Now I love chil- 
dren,” she went on. ‘‘I’m perfectly crazy 
about my sister’s little girl. She’s eleven now 
and the cutest thing alive. But when IJ think 
of all Mabel’s been through since she was born 
I realize that it’s a little too much to expect of 
any woman. Now look at us—there are thou- 
sands of people fixed as we are. We’re in an 
apartment hotel, with one maid. There’s no 
room for a second maid, no porch and no back 
yard. Well, the baby comes—one loses, before 
and after the event, just about six months of 
everything, and of course the expense is fright- 
ful; but nomatter!—the babycomes. Wetakea 
house. That means three indoor maids, George’s 
chauffeur, a man for lawn and furnace—that’s 
five ie 

“Doubling expenses,” said Mrs. Carr-Boldt, 
thoughtfully. 





- OUBLING! Trebling, ormore. But that’s 
notall. Baby must be out from eleven to 
three every day. So you’ve got to go sit by the 
carriage in the park while nurse goes home for 
her luncheon. Or, if you’re out forluncheon, or 
giving a luncheon, she brings baby home, bumps 
the carriage into the basement, carries the baby 
upstairs, eats her luncheon in snatches. The 
maids don’t like it, and I don’t blame them. 
I know how it was with Mabel; she had to give 
up that wonderful old apartment of theirs on 
Gramercy Park. Sid had his studio on the top 
floor, and she had such a lovely flat on the next 
floor, but there was no lift, and no laundry, and 
the kitchen was small—a baby takes so much 
fussing! And then she lost that splendid cook 
of hers, Germaine. She wouldn’tstandit. Up 
to that time she’d been cooking and waiting, 
too, but the baby ended that. Mabel took a 
house, and Sid paid studio rent besides, and 
they had two maids, and then three maids— 
and what with their fighting, and their days 
off, and eternally changing, Mabel was a wreck. 
I’ve seen her trying to play a bridge hand with 
Dorothy bobbing about on her arm—poor girl! 
Finally they went toa hotel, and of course the 
child got older and was less trouble. But to 
this day Mabel doesn’t dare leave her alone. 
And when they go out to dinner and leave her 
alone in the hotel of course the child cries.” 
“That’s the worst of a kiddie,” Mrs. Watson 
said. ‘‘ You can’t ever turn ’em off, as it were, 
or make it spades. They’re always right on 
the job. I’ll never forget Elsie Clay. She 
was the best friend I had—my bridesmaid too. 
She married, and after a while they took a house 
in Jersey because of the baby. I went out thcre 
to luncheon oneday. There she was ina house 
perfectly buried in trees, with the rain sopping 
down outside, and smoke blowing out of the 
fireplace, and the drawing-room as dark as 
pitch at two o’clock. Elsie said she nearly 
used to die of loneliness, sitting there all after- 
noon long listening to the trains whistling, and 
the maid thumping irons in the kitchen, and 
picking up the baby’s blocks. And they quar- 
reled, you know, she and her husband—that 
was the beginning of the trouble. Finally the 
boy went to his grandmother, and now I believe 
Elsie’s married again and living in California.” 


ANGING over the back of her chair 
Margaret was an attentive listener. 

“But people—people in town have children,” 
she said. ‘*‘The Blankenships have one, and 
haven’t the de Normandys?”’ 

“The Blankenship boy is in college,’’ said 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt; ‘‘and the littlede Normandys 
lived with their grandmother until they were 
old enough for boarding-school.” 





“Weli, the Deanes have three!’’ Margaret 
said triumphantly. 

“Ah, well, my dear! Harry Deane’s a rich 
man, and she was a Pell of Philadelphia,’ Mrs. 
Crawford supplied promptly. ‘‘The Eastmans 
have three, too, with a trained nurse apiece.” 

“T see,’ Margaret admitted slowly. 

“Far wiser to have none at all,’’ said Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt in her decisive way, ‘‘than to 
handicap them from the start by letting them 
see other children enjoying pleasures and ad- 
vantages they can’t afford. And now, girls, 
let’s stop wasting time. It’s half-past eleven. 
Why can’t we have a game of auction right 
here and now?” 


ARGARET returned to her check-book 
with speed. The other two, glad to be 
aroused, heartily approved the idea. 

“Well, what does this very businesslike 
aspect imply?” Mrs. Carr-Boldt asked her 
secretary. 

“Tt means that I can’t play cards, and you 
oughtn’t,”” Margaret said, laughing. 

“Oh! Why not?” 

“Because you’ve lots of things to do, and 
I’ve got to finish these notes, and I have to sit 
with Harriet while she does her German és 

“Where’s Friiulein?”’ 

“Fridulein’s going to drive Vic over to the 
Partridges’ forluncheon, and I promised Swann 
I'd talk to him about favors and things for 
tomorrow night.’’ 

“Well—busy Lizzie! 
to do?” 

Margaret reached for a well-filled date-book. 

“You were to decide about those alterations, 
the porch and dining-room, you know,” said 
she. ‘There are some architect’s sketches 
around here; the man’s going to be here early 
in the morning. You said you'd drive to the 
yacht club, to see about the stage for the chil- 
dren’s play; you were to stop on the way back 
and see old Mrs. McNab a moment. You 
wanted to write Mrs. Polk a note to catch the 
Kaiserin Augusta, and luncheon’s early be- 
cause of the Kellogg bridge.” She shut the 
book. “And call Mr. Carr-Boldt at the club 
at one,” she added. 

“All that, now fancy!” said her employer 
admiringly. 

She had swept some scattered magazines 
from a small table, and was now seated there, 
negligently shuffling a pack of cards in her fine 
white hands. 

“Ring, will you, Peggy?’’ said she. 

““And the boat races are today, and you dine 
at Oaks-in-the-Field,’’ Margaret supplemented 
inflexibly. 

“Ves? Well, come and beat the seven of 
clubs,” said Mrs. Carr-Boldt, spreading the 
deck for the draw. 





And what have I 


“T{RAULEIN,” she said sweetly, a moment 
later, when a maid had summoned that 

worthy and earnest governess, “tell Miss 
Harriet that Mother doesn’t want her to do her 
German today; it’s toowarm. Tell her that 
she’s to go with youand Miss Victoria for a 
drive. Thank you. And, Friulein, will you 
telephone old Mrs. McNab, and say that Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt is lying down with asevere headache, 
and she won’t be able to come in this morning? 
Thankyou. And, Friulein, telephone the yacht 
club, will you? And tell Mr. Mathews that Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt is indisposed and he’ll have to come 
back this afternoon. I'll talk to him before the 
children’s races. And—one thing more! Will 
you tell Swann Miss Paget will see him about 
tomorrow’s dinner when she comes back from 
the yacht club today? And tell him to send us 
something cool to drink now. Thank you so 
much. No,shutit. Thank you. Havea nice 
drive!” 

They all drew up their chairs to the table. 

*“You and I, Rose,” said Mrs. Watson. 
“I’m so glad you suggested this, Hattie. I 
am dying to play.” 

*“Tt really rests me more than anything 
else,” said Mrs. Carr-Boldt. ‘‘ Two spades.” 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL 





Before | End My Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


manner the way you wished me to go, and what 
you wanted me to do had a double reward: it 
pleased me and it pleased you. You are not to 
blame; in my heart I have no complaint against 
you. When I talk to my mother I shall tell her 
that you are the one person-in the world who was 
always just to me. 

I do not know how to live without you, but I 
shall live that I may be ready should you ever 
wish to take me back. You will be left free to 
decide; but I shall always be ready and waiting 
to return. 

I could not go but for the hope that my going 
will somehow help us. I will go, but I cannot say 
good-by,. NELLIE. 
“T“HERE isa chill in the air that reminds me 

that I have not long tostay; in half an hour 
the hand that writes this will be cold and life- 
less. The last thing I write should be the truth 
as I know it. It is that every love affair in 
which a woman engages, always excepting the 
one resulting in marriage, is a mortgage on her 
future; and though she pays enormous interest 


and cannot get rid of the principal, she receives 
nothing by the transaction that is of value. 
However much this statement may be criticised 
remember it is true. I could have avoided 
self-destruction and lived on, more wretched 
than before, but I have never been responsible 
for this horror in my mind. I have never 
willingly harbored it; I have honestly tried to 
drive it out, but it is there now, and it is 
stronger than the fear of death. 


HAVE taken the dose that is to end my life. 

I notice that my hand drags in writing this. 
Something has taken hold of me, something 
that is powerful. 

With my mind still clear I have one thing 
moreto say. Itis this: that the woman I have 
criticised is the best woman I ever knew. The 
fault that caused me so much sorrow was the 
fault of ‘‘ Custom.” 

Now I will write it, and without regret: 


THE END 


LE BE 
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Powerful Physical Forces 


Must be Governed by Mind and Brain 
| To Secure Results 


Grape-Nuts 


| : : FOOD 
supplies true nourishment for brain work. 


Made of selected parts of wheat and barley, Grape-Nuts is rich in Phosphate of 
Potash—the vital tissue salt of gray nerve and brain cells. 


A regular morning dish of this appetizing food Brings Results. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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This laundress makes 
no excuses 


The water is never too hard. The water is 
never too cold. The clothes are never too dirty. 
The wash is never too big. This laundress seeks 
no excuse upon which to hang poor work. 


The reason is that this laundress is a soap— 
P.anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


This soap is made to do certain things. 
No cake of it can help doing those things 
any more than water can help running 
down hill. 


P.anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
is made to lather freely in any water— 
hard as well as soft. It is made to work 
best in cold or lukewarm water. 
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The Whit 
Naphtha Soap 
in the 
Blue) Wrapper 


It is made to loosen the dirt thoroughly 
without the help of hard rubbing on the 
wash-board and troublesome boiling in a 
steam-dripping kitchen. 





It is made to cleanse quickly and have 
the biggest wash on the line long before 
the drudging neighbor, who still uses the 
old-fashioned method, has straightened 
up from the back-breaking board and 
the scalding suds. 


In a word, wherever you live and whatever 
you wash, P.4ND G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
is made to do your washing, and it will do it. 
Get-a cake and see. 5 cents, at your grocer’s. 





VERY intelligent woman knows that in order to main- 
tain the hair’s vitality; lustre and color, the scalp needs 
more than cleansing. It must have cleansing plus. No 


ordinary cane 4 can n give this. Parker, s Tar Soap does. 














My Greatest Experience 


As a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


“Tf it were not for this power men and women 
would not be willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities, cares and troubles of marriage for the 
sake of home and children. For some reason, 
possibly because he is the provider, this passion 
is much stronger in man than in woman, 
and I believe it is his lack of comprehension 
of the vastly smaller value of this force in 
her nature which leads to much bitterness and 
estrangement between young married couples. 

‘Frederick, manlike, accepted without ques- 
tion the part this attraction played in his selec- 
tion of you, and, manlike, he thought he had 
but to voice his need to find its response in you. 
But a woman’s love is complex; I believe it 
seldom answers so elemental a call. I could 
shed tears over the poor little brides who sign 
their honeymoon letters: ‘Your happy, happy 


Ethel.’ Usually the recipient, if she be married, 
smiles and thinks: ‘Well, that doesn’t fool 
anybody!’ 


“We're queer mothers! Instead of allowing 
our daughters to stumble into heartbreaking 
experiences, why don’t we tell them of these 
trials, begging them to exert their full share of 
love and patience since the maintenance of a 
good man’s affection, the gain of children and 
home, are really worth the suffering? If our 
daughters need a word of tender advice how 
much more our sons! It is not brutality, but 
ignorance, that makes them inconsiderate in 
their demands. You can’t know how remorse- 
ful I am that I did not earlier have the talk 
with Frederick I fully intended having. I 
might have saved you poor young things all 


this anguish. I thought there was plenty of 


time, for I did not realize how long-drawn-out . 


your engagement was becoming. 

“A long engagement is a grave mistake; it’s 
against Nature, and it’s a terrible nervous 
strain on both. But I believe you two have 
passed through your shadow and have your 
sunshine before you ” She broke off with 
asmile. ‘‘ Now may I call Frederick?’”’ 

“*Q-o-h! Where is he?” 

“‘You didn’t suppose he was very far away, 
did you?”’ She playfully pinched my crimson 
cheek. ‘I left him stomping up and down the 
flower garden. If you don’t call him in I won’t 
answer for the state of your aunt’s pansy-bed!”’ 

I felt suddenly and uncontrollably shy. 
“You stay too,” I whispered. 

“You two won’t need me now, little daugh- 
ter’’—and I saw that the smile on her lips was 
for me, but the look in her eyes was for the 
inevitable passing of her only son. There rose 
in my heart the resolve that as far as lay in my 
power she should know no difference, and— 
Frederick knelt beside me. There were tears, a 
man’s difficult tears, in his eyes as he slipped 
his arm under my head and held me close. 

In that long, wordless embrace the pain 
and misunderstanding of those dreary months 
seemed to shrink, shrivel and disappear. After 
a while I found his ear with the smallest of 
whispers: ‘‘I will marry you, dear, whenever 
you say.” 

Frederick drew off long enough to smile at 
me: ‘But I’ve learned my lesson too. We'll 
wait for the wedding dress, Sweetheart.”’ 





When the Revelation Came 


S$ I LAY in my little room in Chicago, sick 
and discouraged, on a May morning in 
1909, I reflected bitterly on the unfortunate 
talent that had led me to spend a small fortune 
on an art education that had brought me no 
returns but the ability to paint a portrait that 
anybody could bear to look at, but that nobody 
seemed to want. My art training had devel- 
oped something more than commonplaceness, 
however, and despite commercial failure I was 
ambitious to the extreme. 

Two years before I had rented a downtown 
studio, bought a Turkish rug and a rocking- 
chair, hung up my ivory and water-color 
portraits and begun a campaign of waiting for 
customers. I waited four months with scarcely 
a call at my door from any one but the landlord 
and the scrubwoman. But I clung to my 
studio until at last I secured a few orders 
through an exhibition of the Chicago Water- 
Color Society, at which some of my work 
was hung. 

My experiences while fulfilling these com- 
missions were most discouraging. One ivory 
which I had nearly completed was cracked 
accidentally and quite ruined. Another, while 
still upon my easel, although finished, was 
found by a child visitor who expressed her 
admiration for the pretty color by licking it off. 
On still another occasion a rich woman wished 
me to paint a portrait of her in her own home. 
I painted it, and when it was finished to her 
satisfaction I sent her a bill for the amount 
agreed upon. She promptly returned me a 
counter bill for meals served me while under 
her roof and for the use of her automobile on 
four rainy days. 

In short about everything that I undertook 
during those unhappy months had something 
sinister connected with it. I was constantly 
haunted by the apparition of failure, and it 
usually materialized at the appointed season. 


I AYS of fruitless labor and nights of sleep- 
lessness and worry had brought me to the 
state of illness and despair in which I found 
myself on that May morning. As I stared at 
the dingy wall of my room I felt something of 
the anguish and terror that I had once seen, and 
never forgotten, in the eyes of a rabbit driven 
into a corner and awaiting the death blow. 
And then, suddenly, I became aware of look- 
ing at something other than the dismal wall 
paper over my head. It was a cheaply framed 
printed motto, bearing this inscription: 


You do not have to struggle, 
You do not have to strive; 
You only have to know. 


I had observed it a hundred times before, 
but the words had been meaningless to me. 
What had I “‘to know” to bring surcease from 
the struggle and strife of which I knew too 
much already? As I listened, for that is what 


I seemed to be doing rather than thinking . 


actively, a strange, fierce rebellion took posses- 
sion of me and forced itself to my lips in an out- 
burst of prayer, the first that had left them in 
many months. My mother had taught me to 
pray at her knee when I was a child, and later I 
had knelt with her before the altar of the little 
Methodist church in my home village. I had 
tried to feel that pious fervor so familiar to 
others who seem naturally fitted for the bless- 
ings of religious experience, but always I had 
turned away in doubt and discontent. 

The prayer that left my lips this morning 
knew nothing of creeds. It was not submissive 
nor decorous. It was an appeal of the unjustly 
condemned before a court of mercy, a protest 
against the tyranny of Fate, a demand for the 
peace that I had lost. 

As I proceeded there developed a confidence 
that I was being heard; that my words, hurled 
from the depths of a desperate need into the 
very heart of the Almighty, had touched pity 
there. 

Of an instant the misery of years fell away 
from me and a great calm rested upon my 
turbulent soul. I found myself, in that ex- 
treme moment, sitting upright in my bed, my 
hands tightly clenched, my body rigid and my 
lips parched with the burning words of that 
imploration. With the reversion of emotion 


came a physical reaction. My feverish body 
was refreshed and cooled with sudden perspira- 
tion. The tense muscles relaxed, and I fell over 
on my pillow in a healing slumber that lasted 
for hours. 

When I awoke the afternoon sun was stream- 
ing in upon me and I felt so tranquil and well 
that I wondered if I had not died and if this 
were not the sensation of release from mortal 
bondage. But a glance around my room 
assured me that I was still in earthly quarters. 
I laughed aloud in abandonment to the joy . 
living; then, in a great wave of gratitude, 
knelt and prayed once more, this time sehen By 
trustfully. 

The little motto smiled down from the wall 
like the portrait of a loved friend. Its words 
sang themselves over to me like a mother’s 
lullaby, while I bathed and dressed in a maze 
of wonder at my own transformation. 


T HAD been days since I had been downtown 

and I was seized with the desire to go. I had 
not eaten in twenty-four hours, and I was 
ravenously hungry; but there was not money 
enough for food and a car ride, so I chose the 
latter. That ride downtown was like a trip 
to fairyland, with my changed mental vision 
glorifying everything and everybody. Over on 
Michigan Avenue I followed a stream of people 
into a public building. I found myself in a 
gathering of brilliant men and women, and 
learned that the National Peace Congress was 
being held there. 

I had a notebook and pencil, and began idly 
to sketch some of the faces that interested me. 
A reporter for one of the great dailies observed 
my work and urged me to go with her to the 
newspaper office. I did so, with the result that 
I received an appointment to return to the ban- 
quet to be held that evening at the Auditorium 
Hotel 2nd make a number of ‘‘thumb-nail” 
sketches for the Sunday paper. 

When I entered the banquet hall at six 
o’clock the odor of the food almost overcame 
me. I could hardly resist the desire to reach 
out and seize such of it as was within my reach. 
Little did those well-fed celebrities, whose por- 
traits I drew while they leisurely dined, realize 
how I envied them every morsel they swal- 
lowed, while my pencil sped as if impelled by 
an intelligence apart from that importunate 
mortal within me. 

At last the work was over. The guests de- 
parted and the waiters began to clear the room. 
I leaned back in my chair weary and famished, 
but happy. 

Then some one spoke to me and I looked up. 
A man who proved to be the steward of the 
hotel was before me. 

“Tt is nearly midnight,” 
ill, or just tired out?” 

I started to rise, in a confusion of dismay, 
for I had been asleep. 

“T think I’m tired out,’’ I stammered apolo- 
getically, but the kindhearted steward seemed 
to understand my need. 

“Wait a moment!” he said, then hurried 
away through the swinging doors. He soon 
returned, bearing a platter of quail, some 
biscuits and jelly and a pitcher of milk. 

I have watched the lions in Lincoln Park, at 
feeding-time, tear at the meat thrown into their 
dens. At this moment I felt like tearing that 
food from the steward’s fingers and bolting it 
like a beast. I have never known before or 
since the real meaning of the word “hunger.” 


he said. ‘‘Are you 


‘bie steward will never know—unless he 
reads these lines—what his kind act that 
night meant tome. It meant far more than the 
rejuvenation of physical strength; it was fur- 
ther proof of the reliability of the Almighty— 
something that I had doubted for long. I felt, 
as I left the hotel at that unseemly hour, that I 
could never waver in faith again. And I never 
did. The courage born in that supreme hour of 
necessity has never left me. There have been 
many trying moments since, but never a faith- 
less one. I have only to remember the fruitage 
of that transforming faith to return to my work 
and my burden with the satisfying assurance 
that ‘‘I do not have to strive; I only have 
to know.” 
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What ' fs MSE) Ke ale 


With Foods Shot Pears Guns 


me 


I mix the Puffed grains with berries 
fora morning dish. They seem to fit 
together as do nuts and raisins. 

— Average Man. 


I scatter the grains over every dish 


oficecream. That’s better by far than 
freezing nut meats in it. 


I like them best just with sugar and 
cream. Sometimes I mix the Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

—Average Woman. 


I use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes 
like nuts, yet it melts in the mouth 


My favorite dish at night time is 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 
—A Child Who Knows. 


I stuff my pockets full of Puffed 
Wheat when I go to play, and eat the 


Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
soup without it.—A Housewife. 


I care not how folks eat them. But 
eat them in some way whenever you 


—A Famous Chef like sugar.— Schoolgirl. 


, ‘ f digestion. 
grains like peanuts.—Average Boy. conk absolute ques of Casston 


All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 


He. conceived the idea of sealing wheat 
and rice kernels up in great bronze-steel guns. 


Then heating those guns until the mois- 


ture in the grains changed to superheated 
steam. 


Then exploding the steam, blasting all the 
food granules to pieces. 


Thus he made whole grain wholly digest- 
ible for the first time in food history. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 








Except in 
Extreme West 


He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 
puffed them to eight times normal size. 


The terrific heat gave the thin-walled 
grains a taste like toasted nuts.. 


Thus came these airy wafers—the most 
delightful cereals ever known. 


Now people are eating —in all these 
ways—a million dishes daily. In countless 
homes nearly every meal in some way in- 
cludes these crisps. 








Puffed Rice, 15c 





The Quaker Qals Om pany — Sole Makers — Chicago 
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—A Physician. 
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Coot, Dainty WaisTs 


Your Choice for only 
Postage Paid by Us $100 


These two stylish little ‘Peplum waists are just 
as pretty —just as new—just as freshand dainty 
and well-made as if you bought them on Fifth 
Avenue in New York’s most expensive shops. 
The only difference is that OUR PRICE for 
them is only $1.00 for each, and WE pay all the 
mail or express charges. You need remit only 
$1.00 for each waist, as there will be no added 
charges whatever 
forsending thegoods 
to you. If you like 
to get VALUE for 
your money, better 
order BOTH waists, 
as we know you will 
be thoroughly de- 
lighted with them. 
Weabsolutely guar- 
antee to please you 
in every respect or 
refund your money. 
No. 2L 50 

$100 


Postage Paid 
























to state 
the size 
desired 
when 
ordering. 


No.2 L 49 
$100 


Postage Paid 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE WAISTS 
ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


2 L 49 — Peplum Waist of rich Cluny Lace Insertion and 
pretty white Brussels Net Tucking. Gracefullow cut Dutch neck, 
edged with Cluny lace ; short kimono sleeves, finished with chic 
knife-plaited net frills. Both backand front are formed of net 
tucking and widebandsof Cluny lace,and thesleeves are of Cluny 
and net to correspond. The slashed peplum extending below the 
Cluny lace girdleis of net witha Cluny lace border. Itmay be worn 
either inside or outside the skirt as preferred. Comes in white 
with short sleeves only. Fastens invisibly in the back. $100 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Special price, postage paid, 


2L50—A Fetching Peplum Waist of exquisite Allover Em- 


broidery done in white Japanese floss on sheer white lingerie. 
Waist has low cut Dutch neck and is designed with pretty and 
comfortable elbow length kimono sleeves. Front is daintily 
trimmed as pictured with Cluny lace insertion and the back is 


lace trimmed to match as shown in the picture. The slashed 
Peplum —a particularly stylish feature —is edged with the same 
pretty lace and is joined to waist bya lace girdle. Crochet lacealso 
finishes the neck and sleeves. Fastens in back. Sizes $100 
32 to 44 bust measure. Special price, postage paid, —_ 


Send in Your Order Today 


be for " BELLAS HEss&. ©" Write for 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS yene 


Catalogue NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. Catalogue 






















Real beauty 
is the expres- 
sion of genuine 
quality in silk ho- 
s.ery.When yousee the 
Ipswich trademark on 
it you know the beauty and 
refinement are genuine in this 


Ipswich Silk 


seamless Hosiery for women 


Ipswich No. 425 pure thread silk hosiery, 17- 
inch boot, high spliced heel, double sole, rein- 
forced lisle heel and toe, 44-inch double lisle 
top. Black, tans, and colors. S0c a pair. 


Ask yourdealerforit. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


Ipswich Mills Ipswich Mass 


Over 70 styles of Ipswich Hosiery for men, 
women, and children, 124 to $l.a puir. 
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Friction Rubber Coated 
WON'T SLIP, SOIL or TEAR 
4 State Waist Measure 

+ 1 Belt 15e—2 Belts 25¢ 


BARTY BELTS 


Agents Wanted. 











The Everlasting Iriangle 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Her enthusiasm quite failed to stir him; 
listlessly he indicated that he would try to go 
around and have a look at it in a day or two. 

“And find it snapped up by somebody else! 
No, no, Charles! We must go and get that 
room now.’ 

In his agitation and depression he demurred, 
rebelling at all such effort; but she, leaping at 
this chance to take his mind off their deeper 
trouble, pressed her point, and presently they 
set off, walking briskly through the park. 

“There’s good table board,” recalled Emmy 
eagerly, as though table board were the one 
thing in all the world that interested her, “‘in 
the next block, at five dollars a week. So 
much for the status quo while you’re looking 
around for something else. Now—have you 
thought of anything at all, Charles?” 

“No,” he said shortly. ‘‘No, and I don’t 
want to. I don’t feel like taking that matter 
up today.” 

“But you must take it up, you poor 
dear! It may take a good deal of time to Find 
something that i is just suitable 

“Time!” He bitterly demolished the word. 
“‘But, Emmy, I—I don’t feel interested in the 
question of jobs this afternoon. I feel i. 

“But you will feel interested in the ques- 
tion,” she broke in cheerfully, “‘if we go at it 
hard! Don’t you know that in this world the 
more you do the more you feel like doing? 
That’s one reason why it’s important to act at 
once! Plunging into the practical is the finest 
cure on earth for—for troubles of every sort.” 

Her serenity made him vaguely ashamed. 

“Come on!” she rallied him. ‘‘It will be 
fun, as we walk along, to lay our heads together 
and scratch up all the possibilities we can.’ 

He, it seemed, could scratch up none. 








HILE they were both trying they came 
to Mrs. Biller’s and ascended to the 
fourth floor.” 

Upon inspecting it Doctor Hovenden seemed 
uncertain whether he should take the room 
or not; he spoke abstractedly of thinking it 
over. It was Emmy who drew the bold-eyed 
Mrs. Biller aside, and, after a relentless cross- 
examination concerning heat, light, quietude, 
towels and the like, secured it for him on the 
spot, at the unprecedented. figure of twelve 
dollars a month in advance. 

The decisive action proved wise; as the first 
positive step toward reconstruction of the 
smashed world she perceived that it had a 
sibtly heartening effect upon the haggard 
Doctor. And on the sidewalk in front of the 
Biller mansion she was able to sweep him 
resolutely on. 

“‘Oh, Charles!” she cried, turning upon him 
a face lit by inspiration as by a blaze, ‘‘I’ve 
got it! It suddenly popped into my head when 
I wasn’t thinking, so it must be genius!. The 
Modern Science Publishing Company!” 

“‘What? What about them? ’’ he demanded, 


puzzled. 
‘What? Everything! A position!” she 
cried. ‘‘I know you can get in there as reader 


and expert adviser. You’d like that splen- 
didly—and Hirshberg knows you personally!” 

“*T doubt if he’d take me though,’’ Charles 
said dubiously; and it was an index to his 
bottomless depression that day that he said it. 

“*Take you! He’d jump down your throat. 
You, Charles! When your articles have been 
republished i in Germany and you had a personal 
letter from Haeckel!’ 

Glowingly, like an agent of the company, 
she enlarged on the beauties of the opening: the 
leisure time, the free books, the constant con- 
tact with the authors of those books— Charles’s 
peers in science. 

“Well, it’s a good suggestion certainly,’’ he 
conceded at length, with more vigor than he 
had shown about the room. “I'll go down 
there tomorrow and see. Come back to the 
park, Emmy. I must talk to you.” 

But that was one thing she would not hear of. 

“‘But I don’t feel equal to making a good 
impression on Hirshberg today,” he argued 
exasperatedly. “A great deal depends on the 
impression.” 

Emmy regarded him with quizzical reproach- 
fulness. ‘Charles, Charles! Why will you 
talk like an incompetent clerk applying for 
a Manager’s position? Don’t you realize at all 
who you are?” 

She proceeded to tell him who he was, em- 
ploying language of an immensely gratifying 
nature. In the end she turned his reluctant 
footsteps toward Forty-seventh Street and the 
publisher’s office. Andas they walked, by dint 
of a persistent flow of talk she gradually fired 
him with something of her own ardor. Also she 
soothed his self-respect and fed his sore pride, 
recalling to him all his scholarly triumphs of 
the last few years, steadily reminding him who 
he was in a dozen satisfying ways. 

So he came to Hirshberg with a heart and 
a backbone in him. 


4 MMY remained on the sidewalk while 
Doctor Hovenden ascended to his mo- 
mentous interview. He seemed to be gone a 
long time. She beguiled the wait by pre- 
tending to look into an artificial-limb maker’s 
window, with eyes that did not look quite so 
gay now that nobody was there to see. But 
when he came back to her she needed but one 
glance to show him a face far more radiant 
than his own. 

**Dear Charles! I’m so happy!” 

**A thousand a year,” he said, actually with 
a grin, ‘‘and only four days’ work a week. I 
was just in time, too. Hirshberg was going to 
send for Baxon tomorrow.”’ 

Indeed practical effort is a boon to those in 
trouble, especially when culminating in pro- 
nounced success. Doctor Hovenden hardly 
looked like the same man who had tramped 
into the park an hour and a half before. The 
interview upstairs had obviously gratified him; 
moreover he thought that the new work prom- 
ised, in some ways, to suit him actually better 
than the Laboratory. There were detailed 
reasons for this opinion, and she made him 
give them cogently, exhaustively. So the walk 
back was very interesting and engrossing. 


But in front of the Moravia, where Emmy 
and her mother lived, the pearl of forgetfulness 
was suddenly plucked from the scientist; with 
the moment of parting at hand memory ‘seized 
and seared him again, and Doctor Hovenden 
suspended his remarks in the middle of a 
sentence. 

Among the many world’s apartment-houses 
the Moravia will hardly be remembered for 
unique attractiveness. More ‘‘ brownstone” 
had peeled from the front of it, more soil of ages 
had gathered in its vestibule, than connoisseurs 
would generally approve. In this vestibule 
stood a rather shabby-looking perambulator 
containing a rather shabby-looking infant. 
About the front romped hordes of children, 
and it was clear that soap would have im- 
proved their looks. Some of them, at least, 
must have owed their ancestry to the Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Tailoring Establishment in the 
ground-floor “store.” 


HARLES,” said Emmy bravely, since 

some speech was necessary at last, “what 
happened yesterday needn’t make any differ- 
ence in our friendship, need it?”’ 

It was precisely what he himself had meant 
to say, only having reached it after an hour’s 
careful argument. ‘‘ You want our friendship 
to go on—now?” he demanded, very nervous 
and failing to meet her eye. 

She smiled, not so very. sadly. “Charles, 
don’t you suppose I know it’s like the mother 
spanking her child—it hurts you just as bad as 
itdoesme? My dear, Iam not entirely ridden 
by my emotions, as some women are.’ 

He clutched at the small encouragement so 
frantically as to betray a desperate need of 
it. ‘‘You do understand—don’t you? Most 
women—men too—need years of hard experi- 
ence before truth stands out clear from their 
emotional illusions. But you—you 

“TI! I can trust you absolutely,” she said, 
with a sudden fierce passionateness, ‘‘to 
decide what is right for us both.” 

Every atom in him at that moment cried 
aloud for her, but he stifled the thousand 
voices, knowing them for false, and clung for 
his life to a creed from which his little experi- 
ences of the afternoon had bounded off quite 
dead: “A man must do his work, stand upon 
his own feet,” he recited with a strained face. 
“To have you would be a—a greater happiness 
than I have ever hoped for. But I should de- 
ceive us both unjustifiably,’”’ he said, and his 
was the sincerity of utter despair, “if I let my 
feeling persuade you that you could be a posi- 
tive help in my life—in my work. Oh, you 
could beif any woman could! But this trouble’ 's 
buried deep in the rational nature of the case.’ 

She took no exception to his summary; 
seemed to think none; only asked if they 
might not go on just the same. 

He assented eagerly: had not the armor- 
plate of his reason now carried him safe through 
the ultimate fiery ordeal? 

“And we shall be very happy. Happy,”’’ 
said Emmy, with a little gasping laugh. “Oh, 
there are so many worse things in the world 
than loving—and not marrying!”’ 

She turned quickly, to hide the sudden 
distortion of her little face. 


OCTOR HOVENDEN, too, retired in 

haste. He fled across the street and 
started swiftly westward, treading without 
sight or hearing. But when he had gone per- 
haps a dozen flying steps a nameless impulse 
tugged at him to take one glance back. He 
took it, and a sudden stronger impulse rooted 
him instantly in his tracks. 

Emmy had not gone straight up the Moravia 
stairs, as she had meant to do. In the vesti- 
bule a little disheveled bundle had hailed her 
with coos as she passed, so insistently that 
she stopped still; and, stopping, she gazed 
down into the shabby perambulator, for the 
first instant with the blindness of her illimitable 
misery 

Same billows of soiled wrappings the baby 
lay and laughed, his trustful pink button of a 
face at friends with all the world. From the 
white-faced lady who leaned over his couch it 
was easy enough, by gurgling, to win amity 
and a smile; but the sudden turbulence which 
blotted out the smile was by no means so clear 
to his mind. Emmy gazed down into the 
shabby perambulator. And as she gazed the 
look of that shiny small face, so fire-new from 
the hands of its Maker, struck deep to her 
woman’s heart, passing without key to the 
little locked chamber there. From far within 
her the secret tenderness burst bonds for once, 
welled up overflowingly and broke gloriously 
into her tired face. All the ages were behind 
her yearning as she picked up the little bun- 
dle, soiled wrappings and all, and strained it 
passionately to her heart. 

The baby did not understand this demon- 
stration very well, nor did he care greatly for 
it. Something wet tumbled on his cheek, and 
he did not relish that in particular. He began 
to run up his tiny storm signals, and some 
little petting was needed to turn him gay and 
gurgling again. 





’ 


HE girl tucked him in again and started for 

the dark Moravia stairs—lift there being 
none—her face looking smaller than ever. She 
put her foot upon the bottom step. And then 
she was aware of impetuous feet behind her, a 
man’s feet rather than a scientist’s; and in the 
next breath an arm was thrown roughly about 
her—and a voice, so changed that she had 
some, difficulty in recognizing it as Doctor 
Hovenden’s, said: “You're mine—mine, do 
you hear? I won’t give you up!” 

She turned in his arms and looked at him; 
a glory on her face at this incredible abdica- 
tion of reason, mixed with utter wonder as to 
what had brought it to pass. 

“Ah, Charles! Darling! But it’s all true 
what you said. I couldn’t miean much help in 
the life of a man like you.” 

And even then he did not strike his flag. 

“Help!” said the gritty, violent voice of 
Doctor Hovenden. ‘“‘I’m help! A man’s 
help, isn’t he? I say you belong to me!” 


Sal 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


probably offend Mrs. Harper. As for Miss 
Rosemary, it’s hard to foresee how she would 
take our interference.” 

““Wasn’t much Theosophist in the way she 
acted tonight,” said Connors. ‘It’s funny 


how she chops around. Except right at the' 


last she was altogether different from what she 
was like during the trip.” 

Lancing nodded. ‘‘In her different moods 
aboard ship she was as unlike as two sisters of 
opposite dispositions and temperaments. As 
Mrs. Willet said, it almost seems as if she 
were two girls.” 

“Three girls now,” corrected Connors. 
“She was twins then; now she’s triplets.” 
Both men laughed heartily, and Connors sagely 
concluded: ‘It’s just another instance of the 
Eternal Feminine. Believe me, all women are 
that way—only ‘Billiekins’ is more so.” 


XI 


HE following noon, when the friendly 

rivals returned from an excursion to 
Coronado Beach, Mr. Postlethwaite tele- 
phoned them that Miss Willet was indisposed 
and intimated that she would prefer to have 
them postpone their call. Lancing expressed 
the condolences of himself and Connors and the 
two went in to luncheon. They had ended 
the meal, and Lancing was arguing in favor ofa 
trip down the bay, when Connors exclaimed: 

“T’ve just been struck by ‘an idea, old: man. 
I’m not so sure that Mr. Possiewhat wasn’t 
rooting for Number One when he dropped that 
hint that we weren’t wanted today. Doubtless 
‘Billiekins’ is out of kilter. Augustus merely 
convinced himself that it’s for her good—and 
his own—to avert the intrusion of those rude 
young men. Therefore he inferred that she 
does not wish to see us today and confided. the 
inference to Auntie Mirah’s ’phone.” 

“T can hardly believe it of him,” protested 
Lancing. 

“Well, let’s go over and ask Mamma W. 
how ‘ Billiekins’ feels.’ 

“Nota bad idea,” assented Lancing. “‘We’ll 
take the first launch.’ 

They hastened to the waterfront and caught 
the ferry as it was casting off. Once across 
the bay they walked up to ‘‘The Heights” at 
a pace that brought them to Mrs. Harper’s 
bungalow,, both warm and eager. 

They found Mrs. Willet alone in the vine- 
shaded veranda. She told them that she and 
Jane and Rosemary had been to San Diego in 
the morning, and that Jane had remained to 
call ona friend. She herself was now alone, as 
her sister was attending a lecture, and Rose- 
mary and Mr. Postlethwaite had gone to the 
sea cliffs with Swami Bunderash Jingh. 

“30 that’ s the program,’’ commented Con- 
nors. ‘“‘We were told not to come this after- 
noon because Miss Billie was sick.’ 

‘Told? By whom?” asked Mrs. 
looking at Lancing. 

“Mr. Postlethwaite telephoned that your 
niece was indisposed,’’ he answered. ‘‘From 
what he added we inferred that she did not wish 
us,to call today. But we thought we would 
come over and inquire her condition.’’ 

“Tt must be a misunderstanding,” stated 
Mrs. Willet. ‘After all that you did for her 
Rosemary never would be so rude and ungrate- 
ful as to wish you to stay away. It’s true that 
coming home she was suddenly overcome with 
the fatigue of so much shopping; but she 
revived when the Guru came and herself 
suggested a stroll on the sea cliffs.” 

“How long since they started?” 
Lancing. 

Mrs. Willet smilingly shook her head: 
‘They cannot be far. It is less than half an 
hour. Iam rested now and I'll go with you. 
She picked up her parasol and started off. 
““They strolled out on the Point along that 
path to the right,” she added. 


Weer briskly along the path that 
wound through groves of young trees 
down toward the sea cliffs, they were passing 
the open-air theater in the head of one of the 
cafions when Connors called it to the attention 
of the others. While they still gazed three 
figures came into view ascending the grand 
tier of steplike concrete seats. 

“There they are now;” exclaimed Connors. 
Good thing we stopped to ‘ rubber.’”’ 

They turned back into a road along the side 
of the theater. As the others were coming 
around the rim to the left the two parties soon 
drew near each other. 

Mr. Postlethwaite was the first to observe 
the approaching party; he adjusted his glasses 
to stare, and, recognizing who they were, 
dropped behind his companions as if perturbed. 
Rosemary and the Guru were apparently too 
absorbed in conversation to perceive the others. 

“T say, Mr. Jingle,’ called out Connors, 
“‘been posting Miss Billie on how to charm 
snakes in a vaudeville show?” The Hindu 
raised his brilliant eyes and gazed at the scoffer 
with a look that should have struck him speech- 
less. But Connors grinned at the other’s 
solemn face and responded to the inquiry in 
Rosemary’s shocked look: ‘‘ Yes, I’ve had the 
honor of meeting Mr. Jingle before—in a Salt 
Lake vaudeville theater; he was giving dancing 
lessons to a basketful of cobras.” 

““Cobras?”’ echoed the bewildered girl. 

“Ves; the big snakes that swell out their 
necks the size of a plate. Ought to ’ve seen 
them keep time with their heads when Mr. 
Jingle played to them on his pipes. He's a 
regular Hindu snake-charmer, you know.” 

“Oh!” protested Rosemary, ‘‘I can’t be- 
lieve it! A* holy Guru would never ” 
Abruptly she stopped and a gleeful smile 
flashed out on her troubled face. “What a 


Willet, 


asked 


“cc 





joke! Oh! what a joke on the Mahatma!” 
she cried in wild mirth. 
“Marie! How can you?” gasped Mr. 


Postlethwaite, inexpressibly shocked. 

“Mr. Jingh the Juggler!’’ mocked the girl, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘Oh, now I understand 
about those funny pipes in the curio store this 
morning. The man said they were the pipes 
the snake-charmers toot on to make snakes 
dance. Won’t you do it for us, Mr. Jingh?” 


The Hindu had stood gazing off into space 
as if absorbed in meditation, but at the girl’s 
question he answered her in the tone of a great 
teacher speaking to a little child: “To those 
who have attained the Inner Wisdom mastery 
is given over all living beings. Nevertheless 
the use of the occult power is to demonstrate 
Truth, not to amuse the thoughtless. I do not 
discuss esoteric subjects with those who are 
incapable of profiting by wisdom,” he con- 
tinued to the others. “If those who have 
shown evidence of serious thought request an 
explanation ——’ 

“We are ready to listen to you,” replied 
Lancing. 

“Especially if you will pipe for us,” mocked 
Rosemary. 

“Marie!” sighed Mr. Postlethwaite. He 
turned to the Hindu: ‘‘Reverend Guru, may 
I not have the privilege of consulting you apart 
with regard to my terrible conjecture that the 
maiden is obsessed?” 

“Don’t bother him needlessly, Arthur,’’ 
implored the girl with feigned seriousness. 
**T confess my guilt. I’m not your beloved 
Marie. I’m all that you suspect—and more! 
Behold in me the frightful intruding astral that 
obsesses Sweet Marie, the thorn in the side of 
Rosie, the perverse little imp that Jane ——’’ 

“You absurd child! Stop it this instant!’’ 
remonstrated Mrs. Willet, smiling yet per- 
turbed. ‘You do look just like a little imp. 

“Just what I am! Watch me descend to 
the lower regions!” She whirled about. 

“*Dare you torun down, Dennis! I'll beat you 
to the bottom!” 


ITH the challenge she caught up her 

fluffy skirts and flew down the steplike 
seats of the theater at headlong, reckless speed. 
Connors dashed after her with the impulsive- 
ness of a puppy that has caught sight of a flee- 
ing kitten. Before the others could recover 
from their surprise both were at the foot of the 
seats and racing down the theater toward the 
cafion. 

“The madcap!” panted Mrs. Willet, between 
relief, amusement and concern. 

“Shall I follow them?” asked Lancing. 

“Wait,” she answered. ‘‘Let us first hear 
the explanation of this—of Mr. Jingh.” 

The Hindu bowed to her with cold dignity. 
“Madam, one who has become a mastér of the 
occult has nothing to explain. The intention 
was to lift the Veil of Isis sufficiently to afford 
a glimpse of certain esoteric mysteries. The 
opportunity intended is, however, of no avail 
unless the recipients be attuned to the Infinite. 
At present such is true only of this devoted 
Chela.”’ He placed his hand on the straw hat 
of Mr. Postlethwaite. 

“Reverend Guru,” 
“can it be possible 
worthy?” 

“The test will disclose the degree of your 
worthiness,’’ replied the Hindu. ‘‘ Follow me.”’ 

Mr. Postlethwaite clasped his hands in 
ecstasy and started to follow the Hindu, then 
stopped and called hesitatingly: ‘But, holy 

suru, Marie, too, should come.” 

The. Hindu confronted him with stern 
solemnity. ‘‘Foolish Chela! Know that there 
is no Time in Truth. This is the Eternal 
Now. Lose the Present and you have lost 
Eternity. Come!” He turned again, and Mr. 
Postlethwaite followed him meekly. 

“The charlatan!” muttered Lancing. 

“Charlatan?” questioned Mrs. Willet. 
“You really think that he—but my sister 
believes that he is one of the Initiates. He 
certainly is a wonderful man, even if Re 

“Can’t we be following Rosemary?” 
Lancing. 

“Vou poor boy, don’t wait a moment.’’ 

“But you?” 

“T never could dream of overtaking the 
child. I’llreturn. Go now at once.” 

“Tf you insist,” hesitated Lancing. She 
nodded, and he swung off at a pace that 
betrayed his eagerness. 
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begged 


E QUICKLY passed out upon the unculti- 
vated waste of the Government Reserva- 
tion high on the hilltops between bay and ocean. 
He had gone out on the Point nearly a mile 
before he caught sight of Rosemary, standing 
bareheaded near the seaward end of a cliff 
ridge. Connors was not insight. As Lancing 
hastened forward the girl beckoned to him and 
called gleefully: ‘‘Hurry up, Frére Frangois! 
You're just in time to see the fun. I dared 
Dennis to climb down for that flower.” 
Lancing ran up and saw Connors, far below, 
scrambling down the steep ledges of the cafion 
side toward a red flower on the brink of a 
hundred-foot precipice. “Good Heaven!” he 


exclaimed. ‘‘You’recrazy, bothof you! What 
if he should fall?”’ 

“Ah, me! then I’d have only you to fall 
back on. 


“Don’t trifle, please.’ 

“‘Trifle?”’ she repeated, pulling a wry face: 
‘when I have the prospect of Arthur Augustus 
to haunt me!” 

“Vou’re the most incomprehensible girl. If 
you so dislike Mr. Postlethw: aite, why don’t 
you break your engagement: rr? 

“But it’s not mine; only Marie’s,’’ she 
answered tittering. *T’m the obsessing imp, 
you know.’ 

“You little mocker!”’ 
you never be serious?” 

“Can’t. Imps always grin,” she replied. 
“Do = really advise me to return Arthur’s 
ring? You think I have the right?’ 

“Vou know what I want you to do,”’ cried 
Lancing. “ As for your right, a woman always 
has the right to change her mind.” 

“Oh, do you believe I’m a woman really?”’ 

“Well, half a one—at times,” he conceded, 
smiling in spite of his uneasiness over Connors. 

Her pretty eyebrows drew together in an 
effort at concentration and she asked in a tone 
of naive sincerity: “Then you think I’ve at 
least half a right to return his ring? But how 
about Marie?” 


“Will 


he exclaimed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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Fudge can be made in 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Utensils 


without stirring and without burnin ng, ifa 
moderate hire is used. 


You can melt a cake of chocolate without grat- 
ing and without adding water, overa low fire. 


Because aluminum stores up a great deal of heat, a 
large amount of heat should be applied to a “Wear- 
Ever” utensil when first placed over the fire, in order 
to “fill” the utensil with heat. As soon as heated 
throughout, the flame should be turned down about 
one- jor, if utensil is on a range, place on cover 
or move back a little on stove. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils save fuel and food. 


- Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Always look forthe ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade- 


mark on the bottom of every utensil. 


Write for Booklet, ‘The Wear-Ever 
Kitchen,’ which explains how to 
care for aluminum utensils. 














THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart “Wear- 
Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps(30c),money to berefundedifI’'m not satisfied. 


Name 
Address 


Dealer's Name 





A Lifetime Investment 


IES) WAN OFT (0) le 





Fireless Cook Stove 


Its Steam Valve and Porcelain Lining Make 
It the Type of Fireless for the Future 


Thousands of dollars and seven years of .work have 


produced a cook stove that will last. Give it reasonable 
care and it will be in business when your grandchildren 
are learning how to cook. The Caloric Soapstone Radiators 
are the best absorbers and radiators of heat known. No 
metal radiator will soak up heat so fast or hold it so 
long. They heat the Caloric oven to a temperature of 
400 Because of this degree of heat you can bake and 
You can bake 
heating over an 


roast as well as boil and stew and steam. 
and roast raw food. No preliminary 
ordinary range. 

The Caloric Steam Valve is.an exclusive Caloric patent. 
It automatically permits excess of steam to escape, while 
retaining all necessary heat. Thus you have always at 
your command the dry-heated oven so necessary to make 
brown crusts. No other Fireless has this valve. 

The Caloric Cook Stove is the only porcelain-lined Fireless 
on the market. This lining holds in heat as no metal lining 
can everdo. It is like the porcelain lining of a bath tub— 
permanently white, 
easily cleaned, practi- 
cally indestructible. 

With every 

Caloric a. set 
of the best aluminum 
cooking utensils made, 
and a 130-page cloth- 
boumd cook book. This 
book tells you how to 
Caloric cook over 300 
dishes without an ounce 
of waste. 

Dealers in 6,000 cities 
sell the Caloric. Where 
we have no dealer we ‘y 
ship direct and pay / 
the freight. Write now 
for a catalog. Address 


The Caloric Company, Dept. 20, Janesville, Wis. 


Knitted Table Padding 


Send a 
for 
Booklet 
Free 


Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Ingutre at Dry Goods Stores. 
If not obtainable send us 
dealer's mame. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 

































tasty pickles. It is an authority on 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1912 








affairs any longer. It was bad enough before, 
and now there’s this idiot! I’m going to run 








said Lancing, wondering at the suddenness 
with which her gay sharing of the Sophomore’s 
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| | Which One? bf 
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f 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) —— Le 
“Rosemary! How can you trifle so?” he “No! Boys of your kind aren’t expected Lisle 
remonstrated. ‘This. is a serious matter. to,” she interrupted with biting scorn. 
You're so different at times ——” “Well, but didn’t you dare me to try?” he } i y 
" ““Ves, when I’m down under,” she replied; argued. “Great way to throw a fellow down— / Extra Heavy anure 
| and she tittered as if the words implied a jest first dare him, then get mad! Maybe you ce Silk 
. beyond his comprehension think I’m not on to your game, playing me to Lam Lom Where it 
“Ah!” breathed Lancing, pointing down at make sure of hooking him.” N Wears Shoo st 
Connors. ‘‘He’s got the flower without falling.” ‘That’s enough, Connors,” warned Lancing. | 
“‘Ves, and he’s starting to climb up. So “Don’t you try to bluff me!” threatened \ 
listen if you want to hear a secret before he the Sophomore, ‘You daren’t stand up and areas 
gets here. You say I’ve half aright to return _ fight me.” , = Sinan 
Arthur’s ring. So I’ll_give you first chance.” “You hoodlum!” cried Rosemary. 
“Rosemary!” he exclaimed, stepping close . He might not have given way before her Before 
to her; ‘do you mean that you a indignation or Lancing’s anger, but her con- Radmoor—silk 
‘What if he sees you, Francois? He might tempt was more than he could stand. Scowl- : f 
fall.” Lancing frowned, unable to-tell whether ing at Lancing he swung away across the hills stockings for men were 
she was serious or was mocking him. “That’s toward the bay shore. aluxury. Now they are an 
e ° better. You should know by .this time that r a eee 1 Stuer for 
Pickle Time I don’t like spooning. Now about the secret: SEMARY turned her back in disdain and ,actua economy—no ee o 
m Don’t you think hoe Sopement is ever so te ‘ik rage pag vor Rpg nose perigee = Sunday-go-to-meeting, but 
ore romantic than. a regular engagement?” tilted untilshe could no longer hear his foot- +s 
Is Coming me Elopement?”’ he fencahed. nse steps. Then she looked at Lancing and all her for hard, everyday wear and refine 
““Ves. Suppose you elope with me?” re vanes a, a pe ge ec ment in dress. Radmoor wear 
“‘You—why can’t you be sober?”’ “How can I thank you?” she cried.‘ There’s i 4 is , 
HE Worcester Cook Book tells “ey ak really I am!” the guscrted’ and she no telling wihnt he tight have done.” like iron, for the silk is absolutely 
you how to make all kinds of stamped her foot. ‘I can’t stand this state of ‘‘Of course he should have had more sense,” pure. And PURE silk is the strong- 


est fabric ever used in stockings. 









































make it run freely in all kinds of weather. _It is the saltiest 
free-running salt and in the handiest package. 10 cents— 
at your grocer’s. 














Buy a REAL 


Fireless Cooker 





With Manson’s 
1912 All-Alumi- 
num Fireless 
Cooker you do 
not need to heat 
foods on cook 
stove first. Put 
them in cold 
and raw. ‘**Man- 
son’s’’ does the 
rest. No basting 
—no watching— 
no burnt food—no 
odors—no rustable 







MANSON’S 


All- Aluminum Fireless Cooker 


linings—no breakable radiators — no pads—no mussy, 
condensed steam — no new-fangled recipes to learn. 
Cook your regular way. 


Cooks twice as many foods at once as average 


cooker—has 25% greater total capacity, yet very com- 
pact. Has two baking and roasting compartments 


idol,” she exclaimed, carelessly thrusting the 
flower into her hair. 

‘Aw, it’s no time for ragging now, ‘Billie- 
kins,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ You promised to put my 
ring on again if I did it. But is that all you'll 
do to reward me? You’ve got the prettiest 
lips I ever saw, and, you know, when people 
are engaged it’s absolutely necessary to seal 
the agreement with a kiss.” 

“Really?” she mocked. ‘Well, people 
always have a witness to contracts, I’ve heard. 
Isn’t it lucky? Here is Brother Frank.” 

Connors spun about to confront his rival. 
“So you stole after us?”’ he jeered. 

“TI came alone because Mrs. Willet could not 
follow you when you ran off in that crazy 
fashion,” replied Lancing. 

“Well, you heard what ‘Billiekins’ said; 
you'll come in nicely as witness.” 

“I’m here to take care of Miss Willet, and 
I propose to do so,” rejoined Lancing. 

“Indeed, yes? Small favors gratefully 
received and large ones in proportion. Allow 
me, in turn, to offer you a bare-knuckle-event 
preliminary to the main performance.” 

“What are you talking about, Denny?” 
demanded the girl. ‘I don’t make any sense 
Of it. 

“Tf he ever had any sense he certainly has 
lost it,” said Lancing. 

“He has, has he?” taunted Connors. 
“Watch me!” He caught the girl’s head be- 
tween his hands, and, before she could free 


of him? Yet, after all this, you look at me in 
surprise when I speak of capriciousness. You’re 
as changeable as the wind.” 

She studied his face with a peculiar oblique 
gaze and murmured: “That isit: Iam like the 
wind. You know, ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth.’””’ j 

“That’s no answer,” he persisted. “Why, if 
you like Mr. Postlethwaite enough to remain 
engaged to him, should you snub and ignore 
him as you did at Santa Barbara and most 
of yesterday evening? And why, yesterday 
morning, did you accept Connors’s ring in such 
a way that he thought himself engaged to you, 
and then pretend you were frightened, that it 
was all a mistake?” 

“T am never frightened,” she asserted. 

“Then you’re a consummate little actress. 
You looked almost horrified. And the way you 
pretended to be walking in your sleep! I be- 
lieve you pretended to swoon just to tempt me, 
knowing that when I had you in my arms 

“Oh!” she gasped, blushing like a bride and 
drooping her long lashes, ‘‘in your arms ——” 

“Don’t try to mock me again about it!” 
he exclaimed. 





bee eee by his tone the girl bit her lip and 
bent down to unpin her skirt, which she had 
fastened up during her-wild flight with Connors. 
As she stooped the flower picked by Connors 
at such risk fell tothe ground. She spurned it 
aside with an impatient thrust of her foot, 













































































a. 

Tailored Wash Suits 

For Boys and Girls 
Ford’s Dutch Rompers—Play Suits— Russian Suits and 
Afternoon Suits of character for both Girls and Boys— 
made roomy, not bulky—give individuality—hang well and 
wear—they fit. Made in light, airy, sanitary workrooms. 

Large selection of styles and materials. 

A remarkably well made Romper at 60c 
tothe finer and better suits at $4.00 and $5.00. 
They are not sold by stores — 
sold direct to you—delivered FREE 

to your mail address. 











pickle-making. off. I’m giving you first chance. If you don’t wee had avs = to remy scorn. Te 
take it Denny will.” “Yet it was hardly fair, was it, for you to admoor 
It also tells you how to make the best He was astonished to see that she was in dare him that way, and then + 
Chili Sauce and Catsup and many earnest. “Rosemary, I’d give anything to | “‘ Dare him?” she repeated uncertainly. Silk Hose 
other sauces and dressings. win you! But not that way, dear; for your __ “‘ You should have known he would try to : ow 
A ‘ sake, not that way. If I can win your love ” kiss you again,” reproached Lancing. No“loading”’ with impure dyes; 12 threads 
Sent free on request. Write for it. “Bother!” ey pear peer ge bc n Pr ool = bing rages gmc j all pure silk; non-ripping silk lisle rib- Tr 
the others—gush! gush! gush! e whirled an you blame him when you had given : : _ : ; is 
And remember that a lot depends on about petulantly ane ran sloty the ridge to him the dare?” insisted Lancing. “I’m sure SS ee purify ; 
the salt you use. where Connors was clambering up. “Good the boy meant noinsult. I rather like him ina Our guarantee: If these stockings is also 
boy!” she encouraged him. ‘‘You’re allright. way, for all his temper and flightiness. He’s a prove unsatisfactory, we ask you to ‘< seid 
I can count on you. You won’t take adare—  clean-run young fellow. But it’s of you, not return them and get new ones. We h 
like some,”’ and she shotacontemptuousglance of him, Iam thinking. I can’t bear to think leave it to your sense of fairness. _—— 
at Lancing. that you should be inconsiderate of others.” Sold through dealers everywhere; if your teeth, 
“ : ° § S 3 
You mean my being vexed,”’ she replied, dealer does not supply you, order direct from Noni PEBE( 
E COULD almost believe that she had told biting herlip. “I'll admit I’m quick that way; 6 eae a, acidity, 
the truth when she made the mocking con- _ but I came by it honestly. They’ll all tell you Glorieta Silk Lisle Hose 6 sufferin 
fession that she was an imp obsessing the real my father had a furious temper. You must pais, $2 (order No. 2872), and toc 
Marie Willet. Certainly no three girls could know, yourself; you said you knew him.” Seas protec oursel 
be more unlike than this madcap hoyden and “But you must be almost altogether like (order No.9101 D.T.) Elasti ¥: o 
the gentle, ecstatic little saint she seemed at your mother,”’ he asserted. ‘‘ You can be such Weeds cacuaea Lopes Sen 
The Salt with the Savor times, or e° poem = mgr g | little princess an eager — ges at times. Lig -& what pair box, $2(order 1b 0p / 
whom he had hauled from the bay. Yet one puzzles me. ou keep Jumping so from one No. 9709). ff and Ac 
—is the brand to use for best results. It is the thing was certain: at all times andin allmoods extreme to another. It keeps me guessing how Thomas E. Brown Pebeco 
most satisfactory salt you ever used, both on the she was the most lovely, the most fascinating, to take you. & Sons laboratori 
table and for cooking. Compare it with any other the dearest girl he had ever known. He “I’m always myself.” . “moreland sts dorf & C 
salt. You will find that it is tastier, saltier, and glowered jealously as Connors scrambled up (Of course. But it’s a most capricious self.” | ong Philadel Ai\\\Gioricts Germany 
more savory, and it is as pure as household salt can the last few yards of the ascent and with “Capricious?” she repeated, as if surprised. Well phia f —_— every whe 
be made. Good grocers every where sell Worcester exaggerated gallantry presented to her the “What else then?” he queried. ‘‘Take ilk Saee i 
Salt. In 5c, 10c and 25c bags. Get a bag today. flower for which he had risked his neck. today alone: We come over here and find you } Lisle / 121 Willi 
With his usual heedlessness Connors failed _ listening to that Hindu with the utmost rever- New Yc 
WORCESTER SALT COMPANY to note the presence of Lancing. ence. Then you mock him and rush off with pa 
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herself, impressed a resounding kisson herpout- caught up her skirt daintily in one hand and Free Catalog illustrates the many on selvag 
(most cookers have one). Roasts, bakes, boils, steams, ing lips. Lancing started forward, but Con- started off through the sagebrush. On the clever styles—select in the comfort of your Send 
fries and aoe ee bag pk saga nors was already springing clear of the girl, his | way her irritation—if such it was—had time ome—solve the problem of having your 
pee gue — oman pec 9 os wae oak Geek cheek tingling from the impact of her bare to dissipate. When they stepped out of the Bese. child distinctively and economically dressed. and vee 
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that won't rust out. Outlasts, ten times, sheet metal, 


terneplate, ‘“‘aluminoid,’’ “aluminite’’ and other 


rustable imitations of aluminum. 


oo 


We b direct-to- 
Save $415 aioe at 85 a on profit 


per cooker. This is almost 


as low as cookers lined with rustable metals. 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CoO. 
Dept. 73, Detroit Dept. 73, Kansas City 


Warehouses—New York, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco 








No. 200 Long Cloth 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No, 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 





spoons! No, you keep away, Brother Frank. 
I want to pay him out myself.”’ 


ONNORS stared at them doubtfully. “Aw, 

come,‘ Billiekins’! What have I done?” he 
protested. ‘‘If we’re to be engaged ia 

“You'll have to learn your lesson,’’ she com- 





it—if you get it.” 

He sprang toward her, exultant at the oppor- 
tunity. Again Lancing started forward, only 
to hesitate and pause. The girl had flung out 
her arms as if bewildered by the suddenness of 
Connors’s attack. But, as he was about to 
clasp her head between his hands, her little 
form stiffened and her eyes blazed with such an 
outflaring of anger that he stopped short. For 
a moment the two stood tense and motionless. 
The amazing change in the girl’s expression 
had so astounded Connors that he stood trans- 
fixed. Every trace of mischief and merriment 
had vanished: from her face. Her dimples had 
disappeared with her smile and all her features 
were hard with scorn and anger. 

“TI say, Miss Billie,” expostulated Connors, 
giving back before her repellent eyes, ‘‘I don’t 
see why u 





wish,’’ she said. 

“T wish!” he responded with a lightness 
that by no means masked his eagerness to serve 
her. He bent down on one knee and saw that 
bits of wood and dirt had slipped into the 
shoes. ‘‘Please rest your hand on my shoulder 
and raise your foot,” he said. 


“You needn’t be afraid. It’s so small I can 
hardly see it.”’ 

“Now you’re ridiculing me.” 

“Would you call it ridicule?”’ he asked. 
He bent lower and brushed the bits from the 
little stockinged toes that peeped out below 
the skirt hem. ‘‘There! Now for the slipper.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, Mr. Lancing,’’ she 
murmured. ‘Tie it tight, please. I detest 
loose things.” 

“How about your airy, fairy gowns? There 
you are. Now the other.” In shifting her 
position she seemed to forget his question. 
“Tt’s true you tried to alter the style of your 
dress last evening,” he went on. ‘‘I remember 
Miss Jane deplored the fact that you had 
borrowed her collar and cuffs.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 




















For Picnic, 
Camp or 


parts a more 
appetizing relish 
to salads, cold meats, 
sandwiches, salmon, 
hash, or baked beans than 


Yacht Club 


Salad Dressing 


Creamy in consistency, always ready 
and always good —’never separates or 
spoils. Not too sweet, nottoosour— but just 
right and smooth and easy tospread. Pos- 
sesses a perpetual freshness and piquancy 
that makes it unlike any other condiment. 
Recommended by more than 30,000 retail 
grocers;—if yours hasn’t it, please tell us 


TILDESLEY & CO. 
187 Market St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t put money in any pleted. ‘“‘I’m going to change myself irito She hesitated and then he felt her fingertips Summer . 
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be peng Send postal today and it will come by peat ““Who’s afraid of thorns?” taunted Connors. _ itself from view. He picked up the shoe and uting 
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Your 


Tobacco 
Breath!” 


You can’t help their 
smoking — but you 

can prevent ‘‘tobacco 
breath’” by giving them 




































PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


This great deodorant will not only 
purify and sweeten his breath, but it 
is also the dentifrice that prevents 
‘acid mouth.’’ Acidity of the 
mouth causes 95% of all decayed 
teeth, dentists agree, and as 
PEBECO absolutely prevents 
acidity, it will save him from 
suffering from decayed teeth 
and toothache. Just try it 
yourself. 


Send for FREE 
Trial Tube 

and Acid Test Papers 

Pebeco originated in the 
laboratories of P. Beiers- 

dorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold 

every where. 


Lehn & Fink, 
121 William St., 
New York 
Producers of 
Riveris 
Talcum 


































































Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


“Non-Nettle” 
FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering 
that baffle mother and doctor. 


“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 

are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 

est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 

ing flannels made. 

yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 

Beware of substitutes and _ imitations. 

“Non-Nettle”’ is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Rimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Out- 
fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 


and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 


(25¢ to $1.00 a | 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 


Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 








Attaches to the Corset 
Cool, Clean, Sanitary 


A garment for the pro- 
tection of dress skirts from crumpling and 
perspiration. Considered indispensable to 
those who care. Ladies, Uzette retains shape / 
of skirt—especially soft materials. Serviceable /'\ 
to those who auto. Easily removed and laun- 
dered. At storesor sent direct on receipt of 50c. 

Sanitary Skirt Shield Co. 
4726 8th Avenue, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 









BABY PATTERNS AND OUTFITS 


illustrated catalo, 
17 years with Lis 


Goods my specialty. Save 
Worry by sending Today, 





My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns 
full Hipetrated directions, only 25c. Wi 
send Free, under plain cover, beautifully 

d » Clothing from Birth to 
‘of Baby's 8 First Needs. 
Dainty Outfits and Exquisite Handmade 
Time and 


nt 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 





WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


“It’s very annoying,”’ she confided. “All of 
them try to interfere with my tastes.” 
“Vou can’t call these shoes tastes,” he non- 


sensically replied. 

too small for tastes.’ 
She responded with a soft laugh quite unlike 

her gleeful elfin notes in her moments of mis- 


“They're mere particles, 


chief. ‘‘Really you are too ridiculous, Mr. 
Lancing! If you don’t stop I shall have to 
hop away.” 


**T’m afraid you’ve done too much already,” 
he said with tender solicitude, as he tied the 
second shoe and stood up. ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
have insisted on that mad race out here. You'll 
be exhausted before we get back.” 

“*T trust not,” she murmured. ‘“ But I am 
rather fatigued, and I’ll venture to disregard 
the conventions so far as to take your arm if 
you have no objection.” 

*‘Objection!” he exclaimed. 
young ladies are always accommodating 
enough to sprain their ankles. Couldn’t you 
turn yours a trifle—just enough, you know?” 

She blushed and sought to look displeased. 
“No, thank you. I don’t care to be a burden.” 

“‘Burden? You’re a mere featherweight.” 

‘* Appearances often deceive.” 

“But of course I know.” 

“You know?” she echoed, with an odd 
glance. 

He took it as a reproof and flushed. 
your pardon. I should not have referred to 
that.’ She looked seaward with a distrait 
expression, and, as if to cover her embarrass- 
ment, sought to push the loose knot of hair 
higher on her head. ‘‘ You might show you 
forgive me by wearing my hat on the way 
back,” he suggested. ‘Even if you don’t 
mind the sun there’s your complexion to be 
considered.” 


“In stories 


“T beg 


NSTEAD of the mocking grimace he more 

than half expected she blushed vividly and 
rewarded him for his thoughtfulness with a 
subtle side glance that set his pulse to throb- 
bing riotously. For the first time in their 
acquaintance he was aware of an unmistakable 
response to the love that glowed in his eyes 
and spoke to her in the richer intonations of 
his voice. She set his Panama on her head 
with perfect seriousness and placed a hand 
lightly on his arm. The touch thrilled him 
with a magnetic shock, and his surmise that 
the girl shared the delicious sensation filled 
him with blissful rapture. To divert his atten- 
tion she pointed to the distant view and burst 
into an enthusiastic discussion of the scenery. 
He followed her lead in seeming compliance 
with her attempt at evasion. But soon he 
observed the lessening elasticity of her step 
and seized the opportunity to bring the con- 
versation back to the personal. 

“You're tired out,” he cutin. “We've still 
over a mile to go. Won’t you please pretend 
your ankle is sprained? ”’ 

‘‘How dare you!” she exclaimed; but her 
glance sank, and he felt sure that the color 
that flooded her cheeks was not the flush of 
anger. 

He caught her hand and stepped in front of 
her. ‘“Tell me, Rosemary,” he urged. ‘‘ Would 
you mind so much being carried by me?” 

Her bosom heaved rapidly. “Is that a fair 
question?” 

“No! it’s not fair,’ he answered, his voice 
shaking with passion. ‘It’s not fair to you to 
speak while you're still engaged to him. But 
there are things one can’t fight down. I can’t 
help myself. I love you, Rosemary, I love 
you!”’ She drew her hand away and turned 
from him, so agitated that he could see her 
shoulders quiver. ‘‘Dearest!’”? he murmured 
in deep contrition, ‘I’m sorry. I did not 
mean to startle you.” 

wage not that; but you should have waited 
until —— 

‘““Waited? 
you ” 


Rosemary, do you mean that 





“It’s not proper. You must wait until I 
have given back his ring.”’ 

“Darling! Then you do not love him?” 

“Him?” Her dainty little form stiffened. 
“T wouldn’t marry him, not if he were the only 
man in the world.” 

“But your manner toward him when we 
came this afternoon? I fear you’re an impish 
little coquette at times. I suppose Jane and 
your Aunt Mirah have urged that you keep to 
your engagement. Is that why you offered to 
elope with me or Denny?” 

“Elope? I offered to elope?” She faced 
him with a blank astonishment that seemed 
far too realistic to be feigned. 

“Why, you—don’t pretend, you little mis- 
chief! It’s less than half an hour ago.”’ 

She bit her lip. ‘‘I should not have thought 
that you would recall that when you pretend 
to—to 

“Forgive me!” he exclaimed, and he sought 
to clasp her hands. 

“No, no!” she remonstrated, shrinking from 
him. ‘‘Keep away! Not now!” 

“Rosemary! You love me! Say it!” 





HE gave him a glance more expressive than 
any words could have been—a glance of 
intense love that filled him with rapture. 

He again attempted to clasp her hands, but 
again she eluded him. ‘‘No! not now,” she 
repeated. ‘‘You must wait. You must leave 
me now and go away. I must go back alone. 
They must not know I let you speak before 


“Before breaking off with him! 
do that?” 

eas 

“T shall come back this evening.” 

“cc we." 

“Tomorrow morning, then.” 

“That is too soon. I must have time to 
think. You cannot come until the afternoon.” 

“All that time! How can I wait so long?”’ 

“You must. Now go.” 

“But you’re tired. You need assistance.” 

“No, I feel rested. You are to go at once.” 

“Without even a look!’’ he protested. 

But she turned her back and fled from him as 
if fearful that to linger would mean to yield her 
will to his. 
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light loading, of course. 
grain leather. 
exposures. Pictures 2% x 44% 
Kodaks, $1.00 to $12.00. 
free at your dealers or by mail. 








No. 14 Pocket 


KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 
it is fully extended and in focus, 
Snap, and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; 
Made of aluminum, 
Kodak quality in every detail. 
inches. 
Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., Ze Kodak City. 





Photography 
with the 
bother 

left out. 











Snap, 
Snap, the picture is made. 


; day- 
covered with fine seal 
Loads for twelve 
Price $12.00, 


Brownie Cameras, they work like 











Buster Brown’s 


“DARNLESS” 


Hosiery Outlives its guarantee 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 


Buster's “DARNLESS” Hosiery 


is peculiarly constructed to embody 
perfect fit as well as extreme durability. Made 
of smooth, sheer silk lisle, durably reinforced 
by 2-, 3- and 4-ply tough linen thread at 
heel, top, knee, sole and toe. Each wearing 
partwoven into the thin lisle body and each pair 
inspected and carefully-matched in daylight 

mill. The only guaranteed 25c silk lisle ho- 


siery made and costs 25% more to manufac- 
ture than any other 25c guaranteed brand. 


Sanitary, Fast-Dyed Colors For 
Men, Women, and Children 


It will pay you to look up your local 
Buster Brown dealer. If you can’t find him, 
write direct, enclosing $1, mentioning style, 
size and color. We will see that you are 
supplied promptly. 

BUSTER BROWN’S NEW BOOK 


Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, pic- 
turing and describing Buster's escapades— 

amusin, ng and interesting—appreciated 
by children. Send 4c to cover mailing. 


Buster a s Hosiery Mill 
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price—$1.00 per hundred. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
201 Washington 8t., Monticello, Ills. 









An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the clath diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physi- 
cians, nurses and mothers. Sold by dry goods and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


' would be harmful, but 





























































“Mium” 


does not check perspiration, which 


takes out all odor 


and prevents the clothing from 
becoming ‘“‘close”’. 

It is a toilet requisite for fastidious 
Absolutely 
jurious to skin or fabrics. 


men and women. unin- 


Applied in a moment (little needed at a time). 
Unscented (does not interfere with the use of the 
most elusive perfume ). 


25 at drug- and department-stores. If your 
C dealer hasn't *““Mum"’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. - 


‘““MUM”’ MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
















Buy direct from factory 


Our Price, $11.75 


for this Craftsinan settee No. 12—solid quarter-sawed 

oak—Marokene leather cushion —67 in. long, 37% in. 

high, 21 in. deep. Strong, handsome. Guaranteed. Finished as 

you wish. Shipped in complete sections. Easily assembled. 
Write For Furniture Book—FREE 

Finely illustrated, showing many pieces for all reoms; all 

big values. Mail posial today for book. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 4007 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 






























Treat Your Dog Right 
Send us a postal and we will mail you 
free a sample of real dog food— 


Austin’s Dog Bread 


the oldest dog bread made in America. 




















Austin’s Puppy Bread for puppies and 











small pets. State which you want to 
try and give dealer’s name. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. ¥ 
200 Marginal Street, 










































































It keeps the scalpin such a healthy condition | 
that the hair soon shows the good effect 


Healthy hair 


you can be proud of 


Without the right kind of soap, a 
shampoo is like a letter without a stamp 
on it. It doesn’t get there. 

Do it right—with Lifebuoy. It’s the 
soap that gets down to the bottom of the 
pores. The slight carbolated solution de- 
stroys germs, and kills all oily smells, 
leaving the hair with a fresh, clean odor. 

Made of pure cocoanut and natural red 
palm oils, the finest soap oils known. 


Keeps the skin and scalp clean and 
healthy, and the hair in perfect con- 
dition. 


LIFEBUDY 


HEALTH SOAP 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 





5 Ask your drug- 
C gist or grocer. 
If he hasn't it, send 
5c. (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake, to 
LEVER BROs. Co., 
Dept. 9, Cambridge 
Mass. 





You have never 


fully enjoyed motor- 
ing unless you have rid- 
den in Stevens-Duryea 
comfort. 

Stevens- Duryea com- 
It comes 
from the flexible three- 
point support of the 
motor and other features 
easy to understand. 

Send for Individuality 
Book and Catalogue. 


fort is real. 


Stevens-Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 


‘¢ Pioneer Builders of American Sixes ”’ 


Model AA, Six-cylinder, Seven-passenger 
Touring Car 


@ 


50 CENTS A WEEK 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Here is a chance to obtain, on the Easy 
Payment PLAN, our $15 Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3 down and $2 per 
month, which is just 50 cents a’ week. 


The VENUS Automatic 
| Adjustable DRESS FORM 


4's the latest, most improved dress form on the 
market. It can be adjusted to more than one hun- 
dred different sizes or shapes. Neck, bust, waist, 
skirt and hips are each adjustable. 

SEND US §3, and we will ship to you at once our 
VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing you six months to 
b pay for it. Money gladiy refunded if the VENUS 

FORM does exactly reproduce YOUR figure. 
Write TO-DAY for our illustrated booklet, de- 
scribing in detail our VENUS DRESS FORM. 


Acme SALES Co. Dept. F Bristoi Btoc.NY.City 
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‘ HOW WE ATTRACTED - 


2000 PEOPLE TO A 
COUNTRY FAIR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


booth where persons from twenty-two different 
States signed their names and paid two cents 
apiece for the pleasure; we also had a Dorcas 
Cook Book neatly printed and prettily bound 
in Delft-blue boards, with a_ yellow Colonial 
back. We try, indeed, to have something new 
in every department to pique the attention and 
hold the interest of old friends who make an- 
nual pilgrimages to the Fair. So much for 
“ingenuity.” 


S FOR “energy,” perhaps you can imagine 
the labor involved in giving a festival of 
this kind in a tiny village a mile from a railway, 
a village where nearly all the women do their 
own household work; perhaps you can imag- 
ine, I say, the brains and pluck and devotion 
to the good of the community needed to call 
this great crowd together and win its ap- 
proval. We have our ideals in this direction, 
a sort of flexible Dorcas creed built out of our 
clientage, our experience and the purposes we 
have in view: No lotteries nor raffles; no ex- 
orbitant prices; no keeping of ‘‘the change”; 
no pursuit of customers; and no solicitations 
to purchase. 

The Dorcas members, who wear washable 
dresses, long white aprons and Priscilla mob- 
caps, do all the selling, always remembering 
that they are serving country neighbors or city 
guests who have come a long distance to aid 
the cause. 

Comparatively little money is earned from 
all this outlay of time and strength; partly be- 
cause we are too far from the cities to take care 
of the even larger crowds we might find means 
to attract, partly because the village is liter- 
ally too small to hold the Fair, and partly 
because we cater chiefly to people of modest 
means. We don’t mind very much! We have 
a thousand good ways for spending money, but 
after all we are glad and grateful to make a 
holiday for the whole countryside. The old- 
fashioned “‘Training Day” and “‘Muster”’ are 
no more, but the Dorcas Society can bring as 
many people together, in as picturesque a set- 
ting, as did any of those ancient festivals. 

And how we love to hear our beautiful river 
praised, our shade trees extolled, our neat 
farmhouses approved and our historic meeting- 
house admired by those who see our neigh- 
borhood for the first time! And then, too, 
how much we have gained by working together 
as neighbors for any and every good cause that 
will make the community a better place for 
the children to live in, or bring back a single 
family to an abandoned farm! Try it your- 
selves if you have not already done so, and 
see how public spirit will grow. 


JERHAPS some of you will say that an 
author who. has been writing books for 
thirty years has a public of her own, and that 
that public would be likely to be a factor in 
the success of the Fair because the author 
would dispense a personal hospitality that 
would convert an ordinary bazar into a sort 
of mammoth garden party. That has really 
very little to do with the case. It helps, of 
course, but, bless my soul! every community 
has its author nowadays, and you have only 
to annex her or him to possess all our small 
advantages, with perhaps an absence of our 
great disadvantage of isolated position. Or 
you may have a local artist or sculptor or 
singer—either will be sure to fling himself or 
herself whole-heartedly into anything that 
promises to add to local prosperity or good- 
fellowship. 

An author is convenient for signing books 
and photographs, otherwise she or he does not 
begin to be as valuable as a millionaire, who 
will not only open his splendid establishment 
to the public, but who will also attract other 
millionaires to the desired spot. We have a 
lamentable lack of millionaires. Whatever 
may be said of the millionaire—and I generally 
find him just as agreeable as the pauper—he 
is certainly at his best on an occasion such as 
I have described; and the Dorcas Society of 
Hollis and Buxton would gladly give a mil- 
lionaire free admission could they secure his 
presence at the Fair of 1912. 


DADDY LONG-LEGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


However, to resume. Do you want me to 
tell you a secret that I’ve lately discovered? 
And will you promise not to think me vain? 
Then listen: 

I’m pretty! 

I am really. I’d be an awful idiot not to 
know it, with three looking-glasses in the room. 

Jupy. 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: December 20th. 

’VE just a moment, because I must attend 

two classes, pack a trunk and a suitcase, and 
catch the four o’clock train—but I couldn’t 
go without sending a word to let you know 
how much I appreciate my Christmas box. 

I love the furs and the necklace and the 
silk scarf and the gloves and handkerchiefs 
and books and purse—and most of all I love 
you! But, Daddy, you have no business to 
spoil me this way. I’m only human—and a 
girl at that. How can I keep my mind 
sternly fixed on a studious career when you 
deflect me with such worldly frivolities? 

I have strong suspicions now as to which one 
of the John Grier Trustees used to give the 
Christmas tree and the Sunday ice cream. 
He was nameless, but by his works I know 
him! You deserve to be happy for all the 
good things you do. 

Good-by, and a very Merry Christmas. 

Yours always, Jupy. 

P. S.—I am sending a slight token too. Do 

you think you would like her if you knew her? 
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“-TOHE child with a camera habit is no longer an 
interloper between the earth and sky. He is 
never lonesome, wherever he is, because he feels the 
kinship that exists between himself and all living 
things,”’ says Elbert Hubbard. 


The Ansco Camera is so simple in construction and 
easy to work, that with it a child can make as good 
outdoor photographs as a professional. 


There is one camera that makes a picture of every 
well directed exposure and puts the user out of the 
guessing class. ‘That camera 1s 


The Superb Ansco 


Always use Ansco film with an Ansco or 
with any other camera. It has the right 
speed and the correct chromatic bal- 
ance to make good results doubly sure. 


Print your pictures on Cyko paper— the 
Prize-winner at all photographic exhi- 
bitions. Used by professionals every- 
where because it produces best results. 


Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, from $2 to $55, are shown in our catalog, 
“The Settled Fact.” It will cost you nothing if you are really tnterested, 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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We Invite You to Try This 0-Cedar 
0 K Polish Mop At Our Risk 


A \ Learn the new way to easier and quicker 

Cedar % NY dusting, polishing and cleaning. 
(J 

Polish *“& 
the famous 
vegetable com- ‘s 
pound,cleans,pol- 
ishes and dicinfects ‘ 
at the same time and 
gives a hard, glossy 
finish. Simple and easy 
to use—just dampen 2 
cheesecloth with water and 
add a few drops of O-Cedar 
Polish and rub lightly any 
polished, varnished or fin- ¥ oi\ 
ished surface. May beused Sim 
on the most highly polished 
piano, automobile, etc, It 
leaves no bluish cast or 
grimy surface. 
Costs less than any 
other polish because 
only a few drops are 
necessary to polish 
and clean, 


25c to $2.50Sizes 





» The O-Cedar Polish Mop makes it pos- 
SN sible to do a day's work in a short time. 
Sy No more housekeeper’s knees or back- 
: breaking to reach under radiators, 
chiffoniers, etc.—no more Standing on 
Chairs to dust the topsofdoorsor mould- 
ings—nomore moving of bedsand heavy 
furniture to clean and dust under them. 


A Brighter and Cleaner Home With Less Work 


It makes easy the polishing and cleaning of all waxed, varnished, 
painted or oiled floors, as well as linoleums ang oilcluths. Can 
be used as a dust mop by running lightly over floors, doors, 
or any varnished surface. Easily cleaned and renewed by 
sprinkling O-Cedar Polish on the mop. ’ 
Solidly and substantially made to give 
long and satisfactory wear. Padded 
to protect the legs of chairs, etc. 
The mops are made of the best 
cotton and treated with the fa- 
mous O-Cedar Polish, which 
polishes and cleans at the same 
time, leaving a dry, hard finish. 


This is the Offer Your Dealer Makes 
You—Backed Up By Us 

Try an O-Cedar Polish Mop 
for two days in your own 
home and if you do not 
find it the most labor- 
saving device .you ever 
used, your money will 
be promptly returned 
without question by 
your dealer, or by us. 

If Your Dealer Cannot SupplyYou 
send ts $1.50 for one O-Cedar 
Polish Mop and we will deliver it 

to you charges prepaid. If after a trial 
you would rather have your money than 
the mop, notify us and we will send it to you. 


Channell Chemical Company 1415 Carroll Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, P| 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY BL SAMPLE FREES 
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Read this talk on 
baby's skin and 
how to care for it, 





hoary | 


HE skin of a baby is more 

delicate, is much more 
readily injured than that of an 
adult. It quickly shows the effect 
of too warm clothing, of rough 
underclothes, of overfeeding. It 
easily becomes raw or red; the 
slightest thing irritates andchafes 
it; it often breaks out in red 
spots which are characterized 
by intense itching and burning. 


Baths with Woodbury’s Facial Soap are espe- 


cially grateful. 


Woodbury’s keeps a baby’s skin 


from itching, burning and smarting. The lather is 
so soothing that all irritation is entirely overcome. 
Woodbury’s contains the strongest antiseptic known 


to modern science; 
The formula for Woodbury’s is the work of 
authority on the skin and its needs. 


it forms a constant protection. 


an 


It has been 


recommen ‘ed for years by physicians because of its 


valuable + soperties, 


So little soap is needed the first three or four 
years that there is no excuse for not using the best. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ a cake. 
mother hesitates at the price after her first cake. 


No 


WOODBURY.S 


FACIAL SOAP 
For sale by dealers everywhere 


For 4c. we will send a sample cake. 


For 10c. samples 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 


For 50c. a copy of the Woodbis: 
the Woodbury preparations. 
Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. A, 
Cincinnati, 0. 





y Book and samples of 
Vérite to-day to The 
Spring Grove At 
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Get a reputation for 


ice-cream thru the 


EENING 


IG 


Makes lightest, smoothest, 
most velvety ice-cream—thoroly 


aerated by the LIGHTNING’ 


S 


Famous Wheel Dasher. Auto- 


matic Twin Scrapers 


insure 


quick and even freezing. Ice 
and salt saved. Easy; rapid. 






lasts. 
> your dealer. 
Write for free book 


recipes for delicious 


ete. 


A LIGHTNING 


Buy itfrom 


of 


freezer instructions and 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer’s 
ice- 
creams, ices, frozen custards, 
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BECOME AN Wiss 


his school prepared these three women, 

in their own homes, to become successful 

nurses. One writes, ‘‘I have more work 
Offered than I can accept.’’ Another, ‘‘] have 
worked for eight different physicians.” The 
third, ‘* I receive $20 to $30 a week.” 

Our method of training has made it possi- 
ble for thousands of women, with and without 
Previous experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as professional nurses, 

Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates, th Year. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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THE GIRL WITHA 
SLANT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“Yow re not mortally plain, Betty, Wil- 
loughby—but. you certainly do slant,’’ she 
said gayly. 

At the sound of the voice Billy drew in his 
breath sharply, At the words he let it out 
again in a little gasp; and, as the girl turned 
toward him, hesat down limply on a conven- 
ient bench. 

It was the infant—but such a transformed 
infant! An infant who had grown up ador- 
ably over night, an infant tall and slim in her 
clinging, rose-hued draperies, compact of femi- 
nine coquetries, with mystery in her eyes and 
secrets on her lips and magic in the shadows 
of her hair—an infant to excuse midsummer 
madness in any young man! 

Witchcraft! Sorcery! And—he realized 
it in one swift flash of revelation—fulfillment 
of his heart’s desire! 

She was moving toward the window. It 
would frighten her to find him there. 

“Betty!” he called softly, clearly. 

The girl stopped short and stood listening, 
startled, puzzled, unbelieving. 

“Betty!” Again the call sounded, low, in- 
sistent, tender, against the hushed murmur of 
the night. 

The amazement in the girl’s eyes drowned 
in a flood of radiant understanding. It was 
incredible, but it was true. He was out there 
in the starlight, calling to her. 

The thought hung lovelights in her eyes and 
set her cheeks aflame. Her secret was written 
in fair script where watching eyes might read; 
and, as she went swiftly toward the long 
windows, Billy sprang forward to meet her. 


T MAY have been an hour later, and it may 

have been three hours later—what is time to 
souls in paradise?—when a twinge of misgiv- 
ing ruffled the surface of Billy’s bliss. She was 
only a child, a masquerading witch of a child. 
Perhaps it wasn’t fair. 

‘Listen, little girl,” he began gently. ‘‘ We 
will have to wait a iong time, you know; and 
I’m not going to ask for any promise from 
you. You may feel differently before you are 
old enough to marry. There may be some 
one else. It’s all up with me. I want only one 
thing in the world, and that’s you. It will 
always be you, but it’s different with you. 
You aren't old enough to decide your future 
now. I can’t,let you do it. I oughtn’t to 
have forgotten. I should have taken better 
care of you—but it all seemed so wonderful 
and it came with such a rush, and I loved you 
so 





“The long-tailed frock did it,” 
the girl, comfortingly. 
andon a Wednesday. 
of a chance. 
dressmaker.’’ 

“But, little Sweetheart, you must be serious,” 
urged the martyr to conscience. 

“T am—deadly serious.” 

“You'll wait for me? No, I don’t mean 
that. You must be free; but will you let me 
wait—and hope—and be a good friend until 
I can be a lover—if you want me for your 
lover when the time comes for you to have 
one?” 

He was noble—very, very noble; but his 
arms were still around her and her head was 
on his shoulder. 

‘‘How old must I be before lovertime? ”’ 

She did not look serious—impish rather. 
Evidently she was incorrigibly light-minded. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Billy said uncertainly, 
honor and desire waging hot war in his heart. 

“Ts Evelyn old enough for lovering and 
marrying?” 

“Ves—dquite.” 

She nestled more cozily against his shoulder. 

“Well, just wait an hour or two, then I’ll be 
as old as she isnow. We’re twins, you know, 
but it’s frightfully expensive to have even one 
grown-up daughter—and Evelyn is so beauti- 
fully marriageable and she really is the older 
by a narrow margin.” 


ILLY took her by the shoulders and held 

her away from him for a moment, search- 
ing the laughing face for the truth. Then he 
gathered her close again and said foolish 
things—unbelievably idiotic, kiss-punctuated 
things of which any self-respecting lunatic 
would have been ashamed; and the stars 
laughed at him as they have laughed at lovers 
since the world was young; and the sweet- 
scented honeysuckle urged him on in his folly; 
and the moments went by, winged and won- 
derful as the great moths that roved the night 
world, and at last a carriage rolled along the 
driveway and discharged Mrs. Willoughby 
and Evelyn at the terrace steps. 

“Mother will be angry,” whispered the girl, 
trembling slightly i in the fold of her lover’s arm. 

“No, she won’t,’”’ said the lover out of his 
worldly wisdom. ‘‘Surprised, of course—but 
not angry.” 

They went forward, hand in hand, to meet 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Tt was beastly of me to forget the scarf,” 
said Billy blithely, ‘“‘but I found Betty here, 
and she promised to Marry me; and so, you 


sty 

“What?” asked Mrs. Willoughby sharply, 
indignation, amazement, incredulity contend- 
ing on her face. 

“Yes, Mother, it’s true.” 

Betty’s voice was very small and held just 
a hint of alarm; but the eligible Mr. Dalton’s 
knowledge of chaperons had not been at fault. 

Mrs. Willoughby hesitated only for an im- 
perceptible instant. Afterall a millionaire son- 
in-law was a millionaire son-in-law, whether 
acquired by one’s own honest efforts or bya 
freak of Fate. 

She rose to theoccasion. Affectionate delight 
banished every other emotion from her face as 
she swept forward and gathered her disconcert- 
ing “younger” daughter into an effusively 
tender embrace. ‘‘My darling child,’’ she 
cooed. Her eyes were actually wet with tears. 

A moment later, with a benignly maternal 
smile, Mrs. Willoughby held out a white, 
jeweled hand to Billy, who kissed it with 
becoming gravity, but with an appreciative 
twinkle in his eyes. 


whispered 

“Tt ‘magicked’ you— 
You didn’t havea ghost 
I shall burn candles to Evelyn’s 
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For Summer Appetites 


In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there is a pecul- 
iar craving for something cool and satisfying, nothing touches the spot like 


JELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious—so tempting 
and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as nothing else can. 

Fruit of almost any kind can be added, as the housewife chooses, or left out, 
and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 

There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without cooking 
and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife wants to cook and 
fuss more than is necessary. 





A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 
Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 
‘10c a package at all grocers’ 
The splendid recipe book, “ Desserts of the World,” illustrated in 
ten colors and gold, will be sent to all who write us and ask for it. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


HORLICHK’S trisecas 


Rich milk and malted- -grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


®F Avoid Imitation; —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
NGRAVED EDDING ARDS 


Th "Everett Waddey Co.” has be ° 100 Engraved oe $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
pire sonal with the highest quality each additional 100, $2.00; deliv- on Wedding Etiquetie FREE. 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. ered anywhere in o United States. Address, 2 South 11th Street. 


VERETT ADDEY ON TAGINIA- 
2D pase \ Ou ees =Oz7€ C2) 


“Canned” “mary 
You May Trust 


Think of the joy, the pride of 
a pantry full of ‘‘ home-made”’ 
preserves—the kind you may 
trust! 

Let the grocer sell ‘‘canned”’ 
goods to the women who are 
not particular. You will know 
better and fare better if you 
learn the use of 


ATLAS 


“E-Z SEAL” JARS 


(Get one free from your grocer) 
These are the sturdy, sanitary, all-glass jars with the wide neck, the f 
glass cap and the spring seal. Easy to fill, easy to close, easy to ” 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 





















as 
open and easy toc lean, no twisting or turning. S10. 
a 
Put up your vegetables and fruit in the E-Z Seal jars and Ab 
a 
save the old- fashioned trouble. Save time and labor, / FREE 


too—your fruit will not spoil. 


Get a Free Jar and Free Book 


Take this coupon to your grocer. He will give you a Fa Wheeling, W. Varn 
free jar. Write to us and we will A codittt 2 0, contty that id tars 

send you a free book of recipes Ps free of all cost or obligation. This 

and canning instructions. Two .“” 

things to do /oday. fo Nome___ — 


is the first coupon presented by any 
member of my family. 
s 
a 
HAZEL-ATLAS 7 10 THs Deauan: — Present this to jobber from 
i 
GLASS CO. “ 


whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before November 1, 1912. 
2” DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 
e # one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature 
Wheeling, 7 pars above. 
Ww V: i” SY ae eS oe 
a Of 
CT a A 
Zé 


@ inorder to secure 
a ree jar, present this 
Pd coupon to your dealer 
before September 1,1912, 
Po Rpcoere filled out. 
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Established 1848. Times change, 
but ‘Utica’ remains a Standard. 


if [" is the tubbing and 
-4& rubbing that wears 
sheets and pillow cases. 


The fabric used in Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases is woven of selected long 
staple cotton. It is tough, strong and 
well suited to frequent washings. 
three generations’ Utica Sheets: 
pleased“ particular housewives 
ith their fine latindering qualities. 
Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
- “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet not quite 
80 heavy as “Utica.” 
UTICA STEAM and 
MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 
UTICA, % N. Y: 
This*Label guarantees 
the quality. Look for it. 
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IRONING 


COMFORT 







No These hot summer 
Stove days the women 
Required folks can hardly get 


along without the 


Imperial 
Self-Heating 


Flat 
Iron 


It irons in less time, does it better and easier, and 
at only a fraction of the cost of ordinary irons. 
No stove to heat up the house and annoy ironer. 
The Imperial heats itself from inside with gasoline 
or denatured alcohol. Handle always cool. Use any- 
where, indoors or out, home or traveling. Handier 
and cheaper than gas or electric irons. No tubes 
or wires. No tiresome walking back and forth to 
ironing board. 
The Imperial is far 

Burns $ Hours for 1 Cent superior to all other 
self-heating irons. Steady, easily regulated heat. No waiting 
for heat or fussing with half-cold irons. Absolutely safe, 
cleanly and odorless. Weighs 5% Ibs. Converts into gas 
stove instantly. Geta quick meal on it. Fudly Guaranteed. 
Low price. Saves its cost in three months. 

id saq Write at once for our 10 Day 
10 Days FREE Trial Free Trial Offer and Free 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘Ironing Comfort.'’ Send today sure, 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 17, 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 





























Ay OING camping? 

Pa a Planning a pic- 

Wi rif nic lunch? Don’t for- 

get to take with youa 

¥ supply of Hormel's Dairy 
Ham and Bacon. 

sh” Frizzle it over a camp-fire; 

enjoy the delicious smell 

and the fun of cooking: or 

sliced and made into sandwiches 


Sa oriaalis Dairy Ham and Bacon 


is King of the feast, Made of prime young porkers, cured in 
the expert Hormel way. The flavor—whether freshly fried or 
baked and eaten cold —is inimitably rich and delicate. 
Dairy Hams 20 cents per pound 
Dairy Bacon 30 cents per pound 
If not at your dealer's order from us direct at above prices — 
f. o. b. Austin. Send draft or money order. Dainty recipe 
book with every order. Address 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 
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EDDING 100 iavitstion $8.48 Snarave 


including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 
100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 
Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


and club rates. 





UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
“THE STARS 


A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


THE subject of Astrology 
is one of evident inter- 
est, judging by the letters 
received, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth 
signs. The whole subject 
seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better. 
Cancer The reason I hold for the 
Stars influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive a 
“suggestion ”’ from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency 
to the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment, 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 
understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 
it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 
signs which have molded them. 








Were You Born Between June 21 
and July 22? 


ANCER, the Crab, is a water sign, the 

surface of clear, reflective water, and its 
people are, unlike the rushing Scorpio, both 
calm and domestic. The three water signs are 
strangely unlike. 

Cancer people are slow, but, like the crab, 
they are tenacious; when once they have an 
idea they keep it. Those who have read ‘‘The 
Water Babies” know the Lobster’s answer to 
Tom, who asked him why, in his hurry to 
escape from the lobster-trap, he had thrown off 
his knobbed claw rather than loosen his hold 
on the firmly clutched bait. His reply was: 
“Tt is a point of honor among Lobsters.” So, 
by fair means or foul, at a sacrifice to them- 
selves or to others, our Cancer friends hold on 
and gain their point! 

They are conscientious, economical and 
literal, inquisitive, sociable and fond of gossip. 
They dress well and carefully, are believers in 
“blue blood,” in the rule of aristocracy, and 
are ancestor worshipers. This latter is caused 
by the apparent retrograde movement of the 
crab, and is also shown in the position of 
Cancer as the “‘summer solstice,’ the time of 
the shortest night and the longest day. Thus 
the crab is said to be looking backward. 


F WE like to follow analogy still farther, 

Cancer was represented by the Egyptians 
and Oriental nations by three different crea- 
tures: the crab, the tortoise and the beetle or 
scarabeus—creatures that are alike in that 
they are scavengers, a fact whichin hot climates 
renders them objects of worship, and as Cancer 
people are fond of hygiene, are good nurses, 
and like to arrange and beautify things wher- 
ever they are, we may discover a resemblance 
to the Egyptian deities. They are courageous 
in defense of those they love, are very fond of 
young children and are the mothers of the 
world. Cancer stands for the breast and is a 
maternal sign. 

These people are not, asa rule, of great force 
or prominence, but their tenacity of purpose, 
when once their hands are put to the plow, has 
carried their convictions into reality. John 
Calvin, John D. Rockefeller and John Wana- 
maker are illustrations of this, in the religious, 
financial and business worlds, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe goes far to prove the existence 
of the great mother-heart in those born under 
this sign. 

In appearance Cancer persons have round 
faces, with creamy complexions, pensive gray 
eyes, broad features, small noses and double 
chins. They have rather a rolling walk, and 
are inclined to be stout when young. 

Cancer people have a great sense of respon- 
sibility and they are conservative. Their 
strong point lies in beautifying life, in arrang- 
ing, in making a good thing publicly known. 
They have a great power in drawing out others, 
particularly children, who at once feel at home 
with them; also they are superstitious, and 
this latter quality is one by which you may 
often know a Cancer person. 

In meeting our Cancer friends let us take 
them at their own showing. They are often 
posing, but after all it is a very agreeable pose, 
and they will surely do all the kind things that 
they suggest so readily if we accord them our 
sympathy and belief. 


} Ok the children we need to be careful not to 

dominate with our strength of will their sen- 
sitive, imaginative little natures. They take 
violent likes and dislikes to their nurses and 
companions, for they are peculiarly sensitive 
to the influences of those about them; and 
great harm may be done in forcing them to 
take our point of view. That they can see and 
feel more than we are conscious of is undoubt- 
edly true, so let us give in, as gracefully as we 
wish, as long as we surely do it! When they 
are older we may argue the point, but not 
before. 

The planet of Cancer is the moon, and this 
gives the imaginative, capricious character to 
its people, and as the moon was personified by 
Diana this may be the catise of their energy 
and love of dominion. It may also account for 
another of the Cancer people’s traits, which is 
the difference of their feelings in the morning 
and in the evening. This quality is often 
quite marked. 

The stone of Cancer is theemerald. Perhaps 
hope is distinctly a maternal quality! 





To My Readers: 

I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent to me. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make 
personal horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 
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That pretty, filmy lace waist, for instance, and 


those other dainty things that you can trust no 


last longer if you use a 


GENERAL. 





It gives you an evenness of heat 
that avoids scorching and the wear 
and tear of long, hard rubbing. 

And the G-E Iron is so quick 
and so clean that you can use it 
anywhere —in the coolest, most 
comfortable room in the house. 
Neither you nor the room will get 
any warmer, for the iron drives the 
heat down into the ironing instead 
of letting it escape. 

That is why it is so economi- 
cal —because it prevents waste of 
electricity. For an average family 
ironing, the cost is only 


15 Cents for Electricity 


This low cost for electricity, the 
lessened wearand tear on the clothes, 
the saving of time and of coal 
or gas—these combine to make 
G-E ironing an economy 
instead of a luxury. You 


























ELECTRIC 


one but yourse/fto iron—you can make them 


COMPANY 


Electric Flatiron 


really pay little, if anything, extra 
for all the cool comfort, the clean- 
liness, the quick convenience of 


using a G-E Iron. 
Most of these savings are due 


to the famous G-E ‘heating metal,” 


Calorite. 


Besides permitting im- 


proved construction, Calorite is 
so nearly indestructible that the 
G-E Flatiron lasts a lifetime. 


each G-E Iron. 
iron for its economy. 


Look jor the Guarantee 
on the big red and white tag on 


Insist on this 


If you can- 


not get it from your lighting com- 
pany or nearest electrical dealer, 


send us his name. 
Send today for our handsome book 


“Electric Heating and Cooking’’— 


64 pages of 


interesting 


information 


about electricity in the household— 
with many beautiful illustrations in 
color. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Electrical Manufacturer 


(Dept. 16-H) Schenectady, N. Y. 


lamps, and it identifies th. 


The Guarantee of Excellence on 


Goeds Electrical 


This trade mark insures reliability 
in anytiiing that generates, transmits 
or utilizes electricity. It protects 
you on house wiring materials, it is on all Edison 


most highly perfected 


electric flatirons, fans, cooking devices, small or 


large motors and apparatus. 








Agency Division 





There are Lots of Clever Women 


who feel the lack of “pin money.” There is no 
need of such lack. A few hours a week devoted 
to representing The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman will supply you with lots of spend- 
ing money. Let us tell you how thousands of 
other women have made successes. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ORS 


Py wm in each town to ride and exhibit sample Range 
Ry 





ayes. an ‘rite for our latest special offer. 
nest Guaranteed 

1912 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes, Puncture-Proof tires. 


1910 and 1911 M 
all of best makes pan, $70 $12 





100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, 
Me Ge 3 to $8 


good as ne 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 





cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 


FOOT PAINS 


bg Flat Foot, Broken Arch, Weak 
Ankles, etc., cam be relieved and 
prevented, and trouble in walking 
and many leg and back pains ban- 
ished only by wearing Anatomik 


Shoes. 


Endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands (men, women and chikiren), especially those over- 
weight or who have to stand or walk much, have 
greater foot-comfort than they thought possible. rte 
Sor Sree Booklet, showing why only the real Anatomik 
with this trademark inside can satisfy your feet, and 
name of dealer nearest you who sells thein. 


We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a = Anatomik Footwear Co., 116 E.13th S8t.,New York 


Preeteed 













10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels, 
lamps, Sundries, parts and repairs af half usual prices. 
DO NOT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. 
Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.H 161 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Artistic Hair-Bow 
Fastener 


isa simple, gold 
finished metal 
device for 
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Join a Band! 


We Will 


Send 


A Big Book Free 


which gives the lowest prices on reliable 
instruments, and also a wealth of infor- 
mation upon the formation and successful 
conduct of a band. This book is invaluable. 


Hundreds of illustrations. 


Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 
25-98 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 








~ - Lae 060securing 
é 21,1911 ¥ ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bowsfresh. One Artistic 

can be used on different bows, At ribbon 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by ‘eel 
Marshall Field & Company Chicago (im 4 












A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. } 
THE HOME CORRESPONDERCE SCHOOL | 


SHORT-STORY WRITING | 





Mr, Esenwein 


Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 









switch to match. 


| I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Pri | Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 

ce I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
If you find it a big bargain 


remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 


latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


/ Anna Ayers, Dept. A574, 22 Quincy St., Chicago 








SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


hasn’t any splinters to scratch your hands or catch on the clothing; contains no color 

to stain the wash; won’t break in the wind or under heavy weight; gives the clothes- 
. Pins a firm, non-slipping hold—no chafing, no blowing away. Write for free sample 

—or buy some at your dealer’s. If he doesn’t carry it, send 40c for 50-ft. hank. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. “Braided lines last years.”” 













$500.00, 
$50.00, 
$25.00, 
$15.00, 
$10.00. 


Send 


TI 


of V 


Paris 
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Ke WATERPROOF 


; BABY PANTS 


Sei: 


















































Wooltex 


Be sure that this label is 
in your next coat or suit. 


It means correct style, 
superior quality and two 
full seasons’ satisfactory 
service guaranteed. 


Competition 


The winners of the larger prizes 
in the Wooltex contest advertised 
in the January Ladies’ Home 
Journal are: 





$500.00, Miss Lena V. Brunn, Los Angeles, Cal. 
$50.00, Mrs. J. M. Daley, Bloomington, Ill. 
$25.00, Mrs. E. M. Nyman, Tacoma, Wash. 
$15.00, Mrs. O. G. Funk, South Bend, Ind. 
$10.00, Miss Marie A. Schorr, Evansville, Ind. 


Send for booklet giving the prize winning 
manuscripts 


The H. Black Co. 


Designers and Makers 
of Wooltex Coats, Suits and Skirts 


Paris Cleveland 























Just the thing for yourbaby. 

Comfortable to wearand a per- 
fect protection against draughts 
and dampness, when worn over 
usual diaper. 


Light weight, easily adjusted, and 
can be washed and 
ironed. 
Three sizes: 
Small, Medium, Large 
Single Texture 
ic. 
Double Texture 
Oc. 
Sent by mail di- 
rect on receipt of 
price if your deal- 


er can't supply 
them. 


I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co. 


721-23-25-27 B’way 
New York 








































Factory to You 
Shipped completely {- 
finished and assem- 
bled but without 
glass, thus saving ex- 
pensive packingand high 
freight. Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, choice of 
eight finishes. 


Big Money Back Book Free 


Write today for our money- 
saving catalog, showing 
400 other bargains for 
cash, also porch furni- 
ture, lamps, curtains, 

rugs, etc. Address 


S\ Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
716 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, 0. 












My 45-Day Special Offer on 5000 “Leader” 
—— FIRELESS COOKERS 


Roast, bake, fry, boil, 
steam and stew, at a big 
savingsinfueland labor. 
Solid aluminum cooking 
utensils. Made in large 
. quantities enable me to 
wm offer youthis guaranteed 
: High Grade 

cooker at the price of 
the cheapest. You need 
it 3 times a day. Free 
Trial 30 days. Drop me a card today for Offer C. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 





THE JUNIOR CHAPTER 


OF THE LARGEST CLUB IN THE WORLD COR- 
DIALLY INVITES EVERY GIRL UNDER I6 TO SHARE 
ITS WORK, EARNINGS, GIFTS AND JOLLY TIMES 


ADDRESS: 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 








The J. S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co. , Detroit, Mich. 








SI DO not know the address of every little 
girl in the land I am doing the next best 
thing: placing this card of personal invitation 
to each in THE JOURNAL, which goes into so 
many homes. The few lines announcing the 
organization of the Junior Chapter of The Girls’ 
Club excited much interest and comment. 
I received a great number of letters and postals 
from the Juniors themselves—bless their dear 
inky fingers! and would that all of them had 
mentioned their addresses—and from parents, 
some delighted, some anxious, over the pros- 
pect of Little Daughter learning to work and 
earn and save money with the help of this big 
Club; to win the famous Girls’ Club pin and 
the gold-and-diamond Swastika, just like the 
grown-up girls; and, still better, to win that 
gift which the grown-up girls can’t receive, 
because it is made and reserved exclusively 
for the Juniors: the beautiful sterling-silver 
Girls’ Club thimble, engraved with a dainty 
Swastika and with the name of the Club. 





ie OW extraordi- 
A ' nary!’’ reads one 
. etter. ‘You tell me that 
Nothing New girls from two to sixteen 
in Successful years old can join. How 











“Juniors” can little girls of ten earn 
money as you say they 
car’ 

My answer is: “In the same way that a lot 

of them are now doing it.” The Junior 


Chapter of The Girls’ Club is new, brand-new; 
but there have always been Juniors in the 
Club, and many of them have been wonder- 
fully successful in doing the work. For instance, 
there was the Virginia lassie who had won the 
Club pin, and altogether earned $67 of the 
Club’s money before I found out that she was 
only six years old! What could be said of such 
a member save that she was in the position of 
the child who, when another child inquired 
curiously, ‘‘Why, how do you come to live in 
that fashionable flat house? They don’t take 
children!’’ answered serenely: ‘‘I was borned 
in.” She has earned $67, but here is an 
interesting letter from another Junior who has 
earned just a hundred dollars more than that 
amount; so you can guess how much she thinks 
of the Club az.‘ the Club of her: 


My dear Manager: 1am glad that I ama Club 
girl, for I am afraid I will never amount to much 
in a literary way and maybe not be able to pre- 
pare myself for a teacher, but I am sure that even 
with weak eyes I could make a living in the Club. 
I appreciate your kind letter. It did me good 
just to know that you feel such a personal interest 
in me. When I finish the High School I expect 
I will need all the help I can possibly get from the 
Club, for I want to go to one of our Normal schools. 
Please don’t get out of patience with your little 
fifteen-year-old member, but still count me in. 

—A GIRL OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


OUNT her in? Why, 
a not for worlds would 
I count her out! Instead, 





Counting her letter suggested an 
the Juniors idea: 
In uF “We will recognize and 


reward these plucky little 
Junior members just as 
we recognize and reward the Seniors. Like 
the Seniors, they shall have an organization of 
their own within the Club. They shall enjoy 
every benefit of Girls’ Club membership, to- 
gether with exclusive privileges of their own. 
And they shall have the further privilege of 
inviting every other girl in America, between 
the ages of two and sixteen, to come in and 
share their fun and their profits, and help to 
make the Chapter one of the most important 
parts of the whole Club.” 

So last month I suggested it in our column 
and heard from hundreds of eager Juniors. 
As one youthful correspondent tersely put it: 
“‘Tt’s new roller skates without teasing Papa.” 

Some of the Juniors are already earning 
money in these pleasant vacation days, for one 
charm of our work is that it can be done as well 
abroad as at home. And just here let me say 
what I have so often said before: there are no 
fees nor dues charged for membership in this 
Club; a letter or card of inquiry about the 
work entails no obligation on the writer; and 
no names of members or correspondents are 
ever published in THE JOURNAL. 

We are just a Club of girls—only we happen 
to be the largest club in the world, and to be 
devoted to the practical purpose of earning 
money. Any girl in America may join us 
without telling her age; if she owns to being 
under sixteen she’ll be invited to join both the 
Club and the Junior Chapter—that’s all! 


THE MANAGER OF THE GrRLs’ CLUB 
THE LaprEs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 














Sorel ala reel 


| res dainty woman 
finds a delicately per- 
fumed talcum indispen- 
sable to perfect grooming. 

A toilet necessity for 
those who demand _ the 


unusual in quality and 
odor is 


[EHN&FINK’S 


weris | ALCUM 


White &Flesh | Wa i: 


A talcum of rare fineness and purity, 
diffusing a fragrance so exquisite and 
alluring that it charms every user.. Con- 
taining no boric acid nor injurious lime— 
it keeps the skin soft and velvety, allay- 
ing all irritation. ‘ 


Now Sold in Two Sizes 


The new size (sprinkler top) introduced this 
year is wonderfully attractive and just the right 
size for handy use or to tuck into one’s traveling 
bag. Also the regular large glass jar, with remov- 
able sprinkler top. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for Liberal Sample—FREE 


Knowing that you will find this the choicest, 
most delightful of talcums, we will send you a 
generous sample, free, on receipt of your name 
and address. Send us a postcard today. Address 


Lehn & Fink, 142 William St., New York 


Sole Licencees in America for Pebeco Tooth Paste 





















































Mothers — Compare 


With Other Shirts 


This shirt has no buttons, no open laps. 
This shirt fits snugly over every part. 

It goes on like a jacket—is convenient and 
comfortable. It is double-thick in front. 

Compare with old-time shirts — ill-fitting, 
buttoned, hard to put on. 

Compare with shirts that shrink—that can’t 
be adjusted—that open in the laps. 

Compare them at your store. 

You will see why the mothers of a million in- 
fants now buy the Rubens Shirt. ;----------- 


' ‘ 

° ‘ 
Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that , > 
this label appears in the neck. 1 ' 
' i] 
4 ' 

L 











_This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift 
imitations are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts i tins. 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in mérino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. . 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO No Buttons No Trouble 


by > 
(20) Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ © =< 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 



































“Silver Plate 
| that Wears” 
“Guaranteed by the largest makers of anvereanee 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. - 


(international Silver Co., Successor) 


: : wee “. 
NEW YORK cHicago san Francisca | °*tsoeue "0-28. 
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The Great Opera 


There is no one “world’s greatest” novel, or picture, or 
drama. There would be many strong rivals for such an honor. 
But in the field of opera there is one overwhelmingly popular 
favorite—not only so judged by the public but also held in 
affection by the singers themselves. : 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that this opera is Gounod’s 
Faust. And you can easily account for its popularity. The story 
is dramatic and supremely interesting ; the arias are Sritjuatt noble 
and memorable; the concerted numbers sonorous and thrilling; 
and the whole opera moves along a stream whose melody catches 


at one’s heart and whose harmony is human and engaging. 

And what a wealth of talent its cast calls for! Of the principal réles, it 
is difficult to say which is most important. Each singer has a chance to de- 
liver passages of supreme power and lyric beauty. It is now possible to own 
Victor Records of this entire opera——the orchestral (including ballet) embel- 
lishments as well as the singing. No significant music has been omitted. What 
a treasure to have all of this opera in your home to command! 

What pleasure you will find in saying to your friends, “Come over to- 
night, and we will play Faust for you”. And what a delight to them to hear a 
ha Ay wee . — they have vanie Ns oe be, ag only snatches. By Ra em rs 
these Victor Records you can not only hear the whole opera but you can ‘ oe + y : 
rae pick = ae from among the world’s greatest attiets ag ‘The seer — li at ceiaaall 

e Gogorza, Eames, Farrar, Homer, Journet, McCormack, Melba, Plancon, x ai Ja: ————— 
Scotti, Sembrich,—there never was such a galaxy on any stage, but vor du Bia | 
bring them together on your Victor. In many of the numbers 
there are three or more choices so that you can select your Le parlate d’amor (Flower Song) 


favorite singer. ‘ This charming and dainty song can be had by Homer, Fornia, Corinne 
You may in the case of the songs you like best select “red Morgan, or Zaccaria. 


seal” records, and thers, which you less for, get th 
records of less expensive attats.. = SStStS*~*é<S~S*=<CS*«Ssltt deemecurre (AMI Hal, Thou Dueling Lowly) 
If you cannot afford all these records at one time, at least Besides the familiar qualities of this glowing thapsody, it has the 


hank “collect” - as 5 additional distinction of being one of Caruso’s very best records. 
rt now to “collect” them, and it will surprise you how soon Moo sascite by Wit cu tauls dal Vsealin: 















































































































































you will have the complete set... Let members of your family 

give you Faust records for occasional presents ! Air des bijoux (Jewel Song) 
In an opera so uniformly lovely ashes not eed to choose lead- Probably no Faust record better deserves the word “delightful”. It | 

ers, but we make bold to suggest as ‘starters some of the rec- sparkles, smiles and undulates with pure happiness. No less than four records d 





ords which have seemed to many Victor owners the dearest of this popular air are offered —by Melba, Sembrich, Farrar, and Huguet. 
to their hearts. 





—- 


Déposons les armes (Soldiers’ Chorus) 





Dio possente (Even the Bravest Heart) This magnificent and acclaimed favorite was really part of a previous 
As Valentine goes away to war, he sings this touching and now familiar opera by Gounod, but by a happy afterthought inserted in Faust. 











lament, a noble piece of pathos. ‘Dio possente” was not in the original _This music _is so well known that it is only necessary to mention the 
opera, but was happily added for the English production of 1864. various records for your choice — 
Of this number, you have the choice of records by Scotti, de Gogorza, New York Grand Opera Chorus La Scala Chorus 
Ruffo, and Cigada. Pryor’s Band Mountain Ash Party of Wales 
Alerte! ot vous étes perdus (Then Leave Her) 
fh 7 The wonderful trio ending the opera is perhaps the most moving and thrilling of all 











operatic music. Marguerite’s soul is saved by a throng of angels, while Faust and his master 
sink into their destined abyss. Of the dramatic intensity of this scene and its musical 
grandeur it is hard to speak calmly. 

Victor Records offer a choice between Farrar, Caruso and Journet,— and Huguet, 


Lara and De Luna. 


Ballet Music from Faust 


The Ballet is seldom included in the production of Faust, which makes the Victor Records 
all the more desirable. In the ballet scene Mephistopheles reveals to Faust the seductive 
beauty and enchantments of the Kingdom of Evil. Helen, Cleopatra, Phryne, and their 
kind dance to weird, distorted, sensuous melodies. Into the music are woven the intoxication 
of the senses and the fearful rhythm of deliberate sin. 

In “Cleopatra and the Golden Cup” the Nubian slaves drink the poisoned cups 
prepared by their queen. 

The “ Danse de Phryne” is a wild, exciting bit of ballet composition in which Phryne 
excels all her dancing rivals, the music developing into a whirling frenzy. 
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We urge you to consult your Victor Record Catalog for the other records of 
this opera, or secure (from us or your dealer) a special folder devoted to it, and by 
all means let your dealer play the records for you. 


SOW" 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 












SS 
qs eS 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per!100(can berepointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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COPYPIGHT, 1910, BY UNVERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Waa good comes to children from mingling on a hot summer day with a mass of 
humanity like this, a typical crowd gathered on the beach to watch the exciting 
attraction of the hour at one of our most popular seaside resorts ? 


OVE of Nature and knowledge of her ways are instilled into children who are 
privileged either to walk or ride along country roads. It is a happy time, full of 
wholesome pleasure that tends to robust health and steady nerves. 


O YOU want your children to be on dress parade continually, strutting as proudly HE simplicity and naturalness of days spent on the farm, where everything is just 
as peacocks, on congested boardwalks? They lose their natural simplicity and what it seems to be, and children are just themselves, free to romp as they will, 
sweet unconsciousness of self in such an atmosphere of dress and show. tend to the development of strong character and to an appreciation of real values. 
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T BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


N EVERY hand are tense excitement and nerve-racking amusements. Do you 
want your children to get this sort of idea of ‘‘fun’’? Addtothis the eating of 
popcorn, ice-cream sodas, etc., between meals, and it is little wonder they are nervous. 


a panne te 
PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


A MORNING'S fishing to catch dinner for Mother is restful to mind and body and 
develops a quiet concentration that will steady a boy for large undertakings when 


he grows up. The hunger that follows is satisfied only with plain, wholesome food. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOL 


HE beauty of the sea as it rolls in and out upon the sands is unobserved amid the H 
hubbub of the crowd. The simple pleasures of the seaside are lost in a desire for 
exciting fun and sport amid an unconventionality that would not be tolerated elsewhere. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ERE the pleasure of digging in the sand satisfies these children whoare not satiated 
with the amusements of crowded resorts. Even their play is quiet and natural— 
working out the ‘‘ make-believes’’ of their own imaginations. 
(Page 49) 
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New Schemes, New “Grabs” and New Booths for Outdoor Fétes 


EW ideas for large schemes for 
bazars as a whole, as well as for 
little’ novelties which may be intro- 
duced, are eagerly watched for by busy 
workers who often raise money for charities 
in this way. The September days bring us 
the first touch of autumn in the air and our 
thoughts will soon turn to harvest festivals. 


Four Big Plans 


IAWATHAS Harvest Festival” is set 

in a typical Indian village amid the 
pines. Indians, real or make-believe, en- 
tertain the guests by telling of the customs 
and legends of longago. The wigwams, the 
braves and the dusky maidens present a 





Our Old Friend— Mrs. Wiss 


project on one side and have the handle of 
the pump opposite. One side of the pump 
should be within a tent or booth, so that 
when a customer appears a package may be 
placed on the square platform inside the 
pump. The buyer raises the handle and 
his prize comes down the spout. A sign 
over the pump designates the price at 
which the handle may be “pumped.” 


A New Way of Disposing of “grabs,” 
which will be exceedingly pleasing to the 
children, if it can be arranged, is to provide 
a tin tank as long and wide as possible. 
Fill this three-quarters full of water and 
have in it a mechanical boat. Have one 
person at each end of the tank to manage 





Soda crackers 
are more nutri- 
tive than any 
other flour 
food. Uneeda 
Biscuit are the 
perfect soda 


most picturesque scene. The articles for sale, like baskets and 


the boat. The child puts his five-cent-piece on the boat, which 


blankets and handiwork in Indian designs, all fit in well with the goes to the other end of the pond and brings back the little package 


outdoor setting; and-what could be better than a good old-fashioned 
supper where dishes of Indian corn are served? 


For a Large Bazar at the Seashore, or at a country resort where 
crowds of people are gathered from many sections, the idea of a 
“‘Carnival of States’ is good because there will be a personal inter- 
est somewhere for every one. Many picturesque features may be 
planned for such an affair. Ver- 
mont, for instance, could have a 


for a candy-table decoration. 





“sugaring-off,” with maple-sugar 
dainties and maple ice cream for 
sale. The grain States, the fruit 
States and the garden States all 
offer suggestions that may be at- 
tractively developed. 


An Old Idea in Bazars may 
very often be rechristened and take 
on an additional attraction with a 
new name. Have you ever given 
a ‘“Hebdomadal Bazar’? The 
name denotes a carnival of seven 
days, or a week, and it lends itself 
very well to outdoor treatment. 


As Another Novelty in names 
have you ever had a ‘ Kwan- 
Koba’’? This, we believe, is Jap- 











anese for “ bazar” and admits of all 
the prettiness which accompanies 
Japanese decorations, Japanese . 
costumes and Japanese entertainment, with flowers and lanterns, 
kimonos and tea-houses, catchy songs and picturesque drills. 





A Rustic Booth is Just the Thing 


The Ever Popular “Grab” 


of mystery on the boat. Every child will want to see the boat go 
after his package, and it will be an added pleasure to have change 
sent back in the same way. At a fair where this scheme was tried 
it appealed to boys of fifteen as well as to smaller children. 


The “Sugar-Plum Tree” is a good idea for a candy “grab” or 


Make little flowers of old-fashioned 
chocolates. Pink, white, yellow 
and red tissue paper may be used 
for the blossoms. Cut from green 
paper a circle seven inches in 
diameter and another about five 
inches and a half. With a small 
pair of scissors clip the edges in 
about an eighth of an inch like the 
edge of a pink. Place the pink 
circle within the green one, and in 
the center of the pink one place 
an old-fashioned chocolate. Twist 
the papers to look like a little blos- 
som, and, with a piece of narrow 
green ribbon, tie it to a tree-branch 
planted in a large pot. 


As a “Mystery” Feature did 
you ever try an “ Express Office?’? 
Arrange under the counter bundles 
of all shapescontainingfancy-work, 
vegetables, hardware,etc. Whena 
package is called for the express- 
man, after asking the address, 


consults an order-book, thus giving the assistant time to write the 
name and address on a parcel. Of course the package is “‘C.O. D.” 


Some Novel Features 


HE SNAKE-CHARMER in the illustration is charming not only FP cs opie pe pall BOOTHisa novelty. Just think of the 


the reptile, but also dimes in the visitors’ pockets. ‘The snake of 
which the photograph was taken was made of a brown lining-cambric 
strip, being seven feet long from tail to nose and one foot in circum- 
ference at its greatest width. One end was tapered to 
a point for the tail and at the other end the cobra 
hood was made of corrugated packing-board, such 
as comes around delivery packages, covered with 
the cambric and sewed to the body at the neck. The 
head is diamond shaped; two similar pieces form the 
mouth, lined with stiff yellow paper. The manipu- 
lator’s four fingers should be in the snake’s upper 
jaw, the thumb in the lower. An opening is left in 
the seam of the body to allow the arm of the per- 
former to slip in as far as the elbow; below this the 
body should be stuffed loosely with cotton; it may then 
be painted with water-colors to represent scales: dark 
on the back, with any preferred markings, and a white- 
banded stomach. The eyesare two abalone-shell pins, 
but green glass buttons would answer. 

The snake is concealed in a large box filled loosely 
with excelsior, a hole in the side next the curtain 
allowing the performer behind to rest her arm 
flat on the coils in the box. As the pipe is 
blown the snake slowly raises the lid, swaying 
gently to and fro; the charmer then tells it to 
take the money and give it to her, after which 
the snake puts its: head behind the curtain, 
the package is put into its mouth, and it 
hands the package gracefully to the buyer. 
When the performer imitates a hiss the snake’s 
head snaps at the purchaser’s hand. 








As Another Container of “‘ mystery” pack- 
ages ““Ye Olde Towne Pump”’ is a good idea. 
Make a round post of heavy cardboard and 
cover it with green cambric, or paint it to 
represent the “old town pump.” Make a 
round knob for the top of the post and have 
a spout which will admit of the passage of as 
large a package as you intend to sell. Let this 








Morning-Glories Bloom in Paper Where Litile Dutch Children Romp 





pretty things made of paper that may be displayed, and also the 
practical things that may be sold. The booth itself may be trimmed 
with paper flowers and butterflies. Any one of the four booths 
below on this page might be copied. Beginning with 
the kitchen there may be paper bags for cooking, 
paper to be placed on shelves, labels for the canned 
fruit, etc. In the way of entertainment there may 
be, for the dining-table, place-cards, ice-cups, doilies, 
tablecloths and Jack Horners. All kinds of stationery 
may be on hand for the library desk,: and even 
magazines for the library table. 


An Exhibition of the Handicraft of the men of 
the organization holding a bazar will make a good side 
attraction. Some may enter paintings, some house- 
hold inventions, others carved woodwork, etc. The 
exhibition will admit of some humorous entries also, 
like buttonhole-making, cake-baking, and so on. 


“Scenes in Doll Land” will make a most attractive 
feature for little girls. Arrange the dollies for sale in 
different settings of outdoor life on a very long, 
low table, covered, if possible, with real moss. 
Have a dolls’ tea party, dolls playing tennis, 
golf and croquet, rowing on a glass lake and, 
climbing the mountains. Little dressed dolls 
may be bought by the dozen or gross and will 
bring a good profit. 


A “Food Demonstration” properly managed 
is a pleasant innovation for the bazar. Ata 
Western bazar, from a dozen different tables 
were demonstrated and sold food products, 
either donated by wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who wished the benefit of advertising, 
or purchased at wholesale prices. Every day 
for a week a dinner was served, featuring dif- 
ferent products each day. The plan admits of 
variety and the work is not harder than for 
an ordinary bazar. 





The Dainty Daisy Booth 











crackers. 
Therefore, 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Though the 
cost is but five 
cents, Uneeda 
Biscuit are too 
good, too nour- 
ishing, too 
crisp, to be 
bought merely 
as an economy. 


Buy. them be- 
cause of their 
freshness—bu y 
them because 
of their crisp- 
ness—buy them 
because of their 
goodness—buy 
them because 
of their nour- 
ishment. 


Always 5 cents. 
Always fresh 
and crisp. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT | 
COMPANY 
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The Hand Sisn of Fire 


EpiTors’ NoTE—Mrs. Gulick is one of the founders of 
the new girls’ organization, ‘‘ The Camp Fire Girls of 
America,’’ which is likely to become as. popular with 
girls as has ‘‘ The Boy Scouts of America’’ with boys. 

. Already thousands of girls are members, although the 
organization js only six months old. It.is unlike any other 
movement, ever organized, and jt has in its purposes the 
most marvelous possibilities for girls that any organization 
has ever offered. se alk te” , 

. THE EpiTors OF THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


THY the name ‘‘ The Camp Fire Girls.” for this 
organization? For the same reason that the 
organizers of the Boy Scouts decided on that 

name for the boys: because it was believed they would 
like it. Scouting’ is a masculine activity; keeping the 
fire burning in a camp or ina home isa feminine activity. 
The word ‘‘camp”’ symbolizes the outdoor spirit of the 
organization. Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls go together. 
But the Camp Fire Girls is not patterned after the Boy 
Scouts. It has been worked out for girls. 

A girl in joining becomes first a Wood Gatherer, next 
a Fire Maker, and then a Torch Bearer. There isa natural 
sequence in the arrangement of these orders. Before a girl 
joins she must read the purposes of the movement, or have 
them explained.to her, and she must learn and repeat the 
following lines: ‘‘It is my desire to become a Camp Fire 
Girl and to obey the Law of the Camp Fire, which is to 

Seek beauty, 

Give service, 
Pursue knowledge, 
Be trustworthy, 


Hold on to health, 
Glorify work, 
Be happy. 


This Law of the Camp Fire I will strive to follow.” 


HE next rank, that of Fire Maker, takes three months of 
preparation, unless the girl is ina camp or gives her entire 

time to preparation. She must indicate her understanding 
and love of the Camp. Fire ideal by learning and repeating 
the ‘‘ Fire Maker’s Desire,’”’ which is: 
Of humankind; 
For I will tend, 
As mniy fathers have tended, 
And my fathers’ fathers 
Since time began, 
The fire that is called 
The love of man for man, 
The love of man for God. 
The other requirements for Fire Maker are the following: 

(1) a.-To help prepare and serve, together with the other candi- 
dates, at least.two meals for. meetings of the Camp Fire; this to 
include purchase of food, cooking and serving the meal and the care 
of the fire.. b. Two meals prepared in the home without advice or 
help may be substituted. . 

(2) Tomend a pair of stockings and a knitted garment, and to hem 
a dish-towel. 

(3) To keep a written, classified account for at least one month 
of all money received and spent. 

(4) To tie a square knot five times in succession cor- 
rectly and without’ hesitation. 

(5) To sleep with open windows or outdoors for at 
least one month. 

(6) To take an average of at least half an hour’s out- 
door exercise daily for not less than a month. 

(7) To refrain from soda and candy between meals 
for at least one month. 

(8) To name the chief causes of infant ‘mortality in 
summer, and to'tell‘how and to what extent it has been 
reduced in one American community. 

(9) To know what'to do'in the following emergencies: 
a. Clothing on fire. 06. Person in deep water who 
cannot swim; both.in summer.and through ice in winter. 
c. Open cut. d. Frosted foot. e. Fainting. 

(10) -To-know the principles of elementary bandaging, 
and how to use surgeon’s plaster. 

(11) To know what a girl of her age needs to know 
about herself. 

(12) To commit to memory any good poem or song 
not less than twenty-five lines in length. 

(13) To know the career of some woman who has rs 
done much for the country or State. 


As fuel is brought.to the fire, 
So I purpose to bring . 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart’s desire, 

My joy 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 


The candidate must also present twenty Elective 
Honors. 


N ORDER to aspire for the degree of a Torch 
Bearer the applicant must have been a Fire 
Maker for at least three months unless she de- 
votes all her time to preparation. She must learn 
and repeat the ‘‘Torch Bearer’s Desire,’’ which 


‘is very short but means a great deal. It is: 
That light which has been given to me AS) 
_I desire to pass undimmed to others. i 


A x E wet a 
There are other things the applicant must do ELISE BS SS SLL EL OL ELEY EL BR LOL IP EL I EL EL ES 


similar in character to the requirements of the 


to be as Successful as the Boy Scouts 


By Mrs. Luther H. Gulick 


Wearing the Honor Beads 


Fire Maker. When she has attained to this rank she is a 
leader and an assistant to the Guardian of the Fire. The 
Guardian of the Fire is the woman in charge of a Camp 
Fire; she gets her certificate to become a Guardian by 
sending to the Headquarters of the Camp Fire Girls for her 
papers. This is nécessary in order to guard against persons 
going into the work who are not-fitted to lead girls. 


AMP FIRE.GIRLS-have an -official-costume, which 

includes a skirt and a blouse for street wear, a ceremonial 
costume, a ‘bathing suit, an outing hat, walking shoes, a 
winter mackintosh and a sweater.. All of .these.may be pur- 
chased ready-made with the exception of the ceremonial 
costume. The skirt for street wear is a dark blue serge. 
This material and color'were chosen because nearly every 
girl owns a dark blue skirt. The blouse to be worn with 
this skirt is practical and becoming, and it is suitable for 
street and school wear. On the right sleeve is worn the 
emblem denoting the rank of the wearer. Other emblems, 


designed in silver, for the different ranks may be worn: a 
silver ring for the Wood Gatherer, a silver bracelet for the 
Fire Maker, and a silver pin for the Torch Bearer. 

These costumes and emblems are not necessary in order 
for girls to become Camp Fire Girls—they are for those 
who want them—but they will add greatly to the interest 
and purposes of the organization. 







Camp Fire Girl’s Blouse With Insignia 
(Page 51) 
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Part of the Hand Sign 


. the different ranks the girl attains there is 
a system of Elective Honors. These are divided 
into seven groups: health, home craft, Nature lore, 
camp craft, hand craft, business, and patriotism. There 
are upward of two hundred honors given in this way. 
For instance, a girl gets an honor for being free from 
colds two consecutive months during the winter, or for 
not missing school or business for three consecutive 
months because of ill health. These are habit-forming 
tests. Honors are given for keeping well, and for doing 
the things that will bring this about. A girl receives 
an honor for doing the cooking in a home for a month: 
this is putting the knowledge of domestic things received 
in school into practice. A girl receivesan honor for being 
able to tell five standard folk stories; this is getting 
practice in the art of entertaining. She receives an 
honor for doing the work in a successful garden, for making a 
shirtwaist, and so on through the seven groups. The honors 
for these different groups are given in the form of beads, 
a different-colored bead being given for each group; so 
that a girl may win seven chains of beads, each bead stand- 
ing for a real accomplishment. The beads are worn at the 
council fire held once a month, and form a part of the 
ceremonial costume. 


HE home and the school have been the great character- 
forming agencies for boys and girls. The Camp Fire 
Girls is an agency for showing girls how to form their own 
characters. Children in their plays do in miniature the 
things they will do in adult life. The girl plays with her 
doll, preparing herself in the spirit of play for the care of the 
most precious gift of her life. For making a doll’s house of 
four rooms and furnishing it a Camp Fire Girl receives an 
honor. Fora girl to have made a doll’s house and furnished 
it is real preparation for the home she is to plan and furnish. 
Girls must be given opportunity to rehearse in play the 
activities they will be engaged in later in life. Boys must 
play with other boys in order to be trained to deal with 
men when they are grown. The value of team plays for 
boys is.inestimable in developing a capacity for working 
together in fairness and for the good of all. Women are 
only beginning to play team games; and very good disci- 
pline it is, for woman, too, must learn how to work in 
common with others. But of more racial importance is it 
for woman to get training along domestic lines in a play 
spirit. That is the reason the Camp Fire Girls are adding 
romance and adventure to their program for the girls. A 
girl goes to the’ lake, to the river, to the woods, with her 
friends, and cooks her dinner in good, primitive style. 
It is just as essential for girls to cook over an open fire out- 
doors as it is for boys to, play their team games: it is giving 

the girls in play the lessons they need to learn. 
There are all kinds of things to be rehearsed in play: 
cooking and sewing, weaving and dyeing, washing and 
ironing; and all that is done in the home can be 
«-* learned in play before the task of a real home is 
,, ~undertaken. To make this possible is a funda- 
+ -‘mental idea of the organizers of the Camp Fire 

3 'Girls. 


TL WAS important that this movement should 
have the most expert help possible in its 
formation, and this was secured. 

The work has good-financial backing by persons 
who believe in this plan for giving girls the things 
they so much need and want. Without this 
financial support the work: would be hopeless. 

The program has been made to meet the needs 
and possibilities of the girls in all parts of the 
country, for girls who come from wealthy homes 
and for those who must work for their living; it 
is for the city girl and the country girl; in short 
it is for all girls. 

The watchword is ‘‘Wohelo,” made from the 
first two letters of the words Work, Health and 
Love. The cheer is: 


Wohelo for aye, Wohelo for aye, 
Wohelo, Wohelo, Wohelo for aye; 
Wohelo for Work, Wohelo for Health, 
Wohelo, Wohelo, Wohelo for Love. 


The music for this cheer is in the Camp Fire 
Girls’ book. 





NOTE —*‘ The Camp Fire Girls” organization has a little book 
that tells, in text and pictures, the entire story of the movement: 
how to organize a club, the official costumes, the ranks, the 
emblems, the ring, the bracelet, the pin, how a girl can become a 
member, etc. This little book may be had, postpaid, by sending 25 
cents to the Secretary of The Camp Fire Girls, 118 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 
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1e Houses tor Little Money 





A Comfortable Summer Camp for $105 


EHAD camped — 
many times be- 4 
fore in many places 
and with as many 
different outfits, so 
the experience was 
not new tous. But 
this summer we 
wished our camp to 
surpass the best of 
those which had 
gone before. 
IthinkIcansafely 
say thatthedominant 
idea this time was 
that the piano must 
go along. We had 
never been entirely 
happy without it, 
even though we had 
never been without 
music, as we had had 
a banjo, a guitar and 
a zither. But we 


mattress upon a real 
bed—with springs, 
if possible—com- 
fortable pillows, ade- 
quate floor covering, 
sufficient dishes and 
cooking utensils, an 
abundance of cloth- 
ing of the right sort, 
and a generous pro- 
vision of closets and 
buréau drawers to 
keep the dishes and 
clothes in. 

The plan shows 
how conveniently 
everything was 
arranged. We built 
the house ourselves 
at a cost of $76.89. 
’ It was 21 feet long 
and 12 feet wide, 
with side walls 7 feet 
high. The tent was 











could not risk putting the piano 





in a tent, yet we felt we must 
have atent tosieep in; therefore X Puamestan 





our final solution was a house for 
the piano and a tent to sleep in. 
So the piano really decided the 
character of this camp. 
‘“Comfort’’ should be the im- 





BED TENT 








any camp if you wish to enjoy it 





LIVING-ROOM 





12 by 14 feet. Including the 
lumber for flooring it cost $26.44. 

Our camp was ideally situated 
in a picturesque spot on Long 
Island. It nestled in the midst 
of asoft green garden of oaks and 
within a few yards of the splash 
and roar of the ocean, and never 
before had we enjoyed the glory 
of sunsets as we did here. 


CASE 


DINING- 
TABLE 


oA BOOK- lice | PANTRY 





KITCHEN 








perative watchword in planning 
2g 
to the full. That means a good 
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Contributed by Arthur Frere. 
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Another Summer Camp 
for $280 

















a 


WO rooms, and a screened sleeping-porch, which is seen at the 

side, make up this little summer camp. The sleeping-porch is 
so furnished that it may be used as a living-porch in the daytime, 
and in the afternoons, when it is shaded by the big trees, it is a 
delightfully cool place to sit. 

The exterior construction is of ‘‘siding’’ and canvas, the former 
stained a medium soft brown with trim of slightly lighter color. 
Single-sash casements which open in were used, because they give 
an artistic touch to the interior and at the same time are practical 
for a small camp like this, The little windows in the gable were 
a sensible provision, as they permit of so much more thorough 
ventilation and insure a cooler house on warm days. 

Inside, the two rooms are separated by composition board over 
which burlap, canvas or paper may be used as a finish, or the board 
may be simply stained or painted. 

There is a decided atmosphere of ‘‘ roughing it’’ about the house 
and its environment, but the vines and carefully tended flowers and 
grass are a little touch of civilization, and from experience we 
know that life here is much more comfortable than the ordinary 
camp life in a tent. Contributed by Theodore M. Fisher. 





FTER a year and a half of 

tent life my sister and I 
decided to build this fresh-air 
cottage. The cost of $200 in- 
cludes lumber, plumbing, cur- 
tains, painting and about $20 
for labor, but most of the work 
we did ourselves. In all cases 
the best materials were used. 

As may be seen from the illus- 
tration and from the plan the 
cottage is practically all windows, 
screened. Curtains of heavy 
sheeting on ordinary shade rollers 
keep out the rain. By attaching 
the rollers at the bottoms of the 
windows the curtains need only 
be raised a short distance, as the 
broad overhanging eaves protect 
the upper halves of the windows. 
Contributed by A. T. Cragin. 





A Picturesque Bungalow 
for $500 

















1B pie not this little bungalow bespeak coziness and comfort in 
every line? It seems as if life here must be joyful always. 

In the interior there are four rooms and a bath, and the ground 
dimensions are 25 by 30 feet. It was built for approximately $500, 
which is a remarkably low cost for a house of this size, but it was 
made possible by the simple manner of construction and by the 
materials selected.. The house is not plastered, one thickness of 
board forming the walls. 

Inside, the board walls are covered with cheesecloth, which is 
used as a foundation for inexpensive, but dainty, wall paper. The 
whole interior is finished in this way. A soft-toned burlap could 
be used as a substitute for the cheesecloth and paper. This would 
look particularly well in the living-room and it would not add 
greatly to the final cost. The rooms are ceiled with tongue-and- 
groove beading, which is oiled and varnished to correspond with 
the rest of the woodwork. The floors are of six-inch tongue- 
and-groove Oregon pine. No studding has been used in the 
construction of the house. 

On the exterior the walls and roof are stained green, and the white 
trim makes a pleasing contrast. Contributed by Helen Lukens Gaut. 








Stuffed Green Peppers 


RECIPE No. 34 
Send forthe famous Little 
Red Devil Recipes 

Split large green peppers into 
halves lengthwise, and remove 
seeds. Stuff with mixture of 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
bread-crumbs, seasoned with but- 
ter,salt, pepper. Moisten with 
tomato juice and bake in hot 
oven until brown, Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley when served, 

















For Picnics, 
Motorings, 
Fishings, Outings 


AKE along some Under- 

wood Deviled Ham and 

some fresh white bread. 

When the outdoor hunger gnaws 
—=make your sandwiches fresh. 

Underwood Deviled Ham, 

being moist and finely ground, 

spreads thin, ‘‘eats easy.’” Un- 

like an ordinary ham sandwich, 

dry, ‘¢chunky’’ and unappetiz- 

ing, an Underwood Deviled 

Ham sandwich just me/ts away! 


UNDERWOOD 
~DEVILED 
HAM 


is choice tender ham, full of the 
seasoning of salt and sugar and 
hickory smoke. Boiled en casse- 
role to keep in the ecstasy of ham 
taste ; ground fine, and garnished 
with a wondrous dressing of 42 
mild spices. Isn’t hot— just 
piquant. 

Nota potted meat by-product, 
flavored to taste like ham, but 
all ham, prepared in a white sun- 
lit, New England kitchen. 

Inexpensive. Small can makes 
12 to 24. sandwiches, 

For your name and yourgrocer’s 
name, we’ll send the Famous 
Little Red Devil Recipes. Or for 
15c we'll send a small can to try. 

Better yet—order a can from 
your grocerand Taste 'The Taste 
today. 

Made by the Wm. Under- 


wood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston. 





Branded With The Devil, But Fit For The Gods 


Look For The Little Red Devil 
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. BY COURTESY OF HOUSE AND GARDEN lectric ron 
If You Must Stay in the City Why Not Build a ‘Contostatie Outdoor Sleeping-Room Like This in Your Back Yard? Itis Carefully Screened, and - ° 
Canvas Curtains May be Provided to Protect the Occupants in Case it Rains. Then, too, it May Serve as an Outdoor Living-Room 1isno longeran experiment— 


it is no longer a luxury. 
It is a necessity in any well- 
organized household that 
hasthe advantages of 
: electric lights. 

rs Han mei. - . ~< — 1 Bey OM Re ge The Hotpoint electric iron 
TC RRC WT? ‘ ees SG cof BS has several points of indi- 
aX : ' a ct Al 2 vidual merit which entitle it 

to special consideration. 
ATTACHED —does away with alllifting— 


STAND just think how many If@ffdreds 


of times you lift a fb 














from the board to the stand in the 
one ironing—you literally lift tons. 
0 


HOT —by putting an extye 

POINT into the point of th 
tain the point a 

temperature. In irong 

point soon cools na 





fa holder with 
, because we put 


; a i 
A Latticed Arbor Covered With Vines Always Looks Cool and To Provide a Place for the C hildren to Play is Always a Problem in . a At i into the atmosphere. 
Inviting—and it Is. Why Not Build One in Your Yard ? the City. See How Admirably This Family Solved It i 
—The Pacific Electric Heat- 
ing Company were the first 
manufacturers of electrical 
to use a guarantee. The guarantee 
s been extended until now the heating 
s in all Hotpoint irons are guaranteed for 
five years from date of manufacture. 


exchange your 
old Hotpoint iron fora new 


Something like 500,000 women are 
to-day using Hotpoint irons. Each of 
these women is urged to take her old 
Hotpoint iron (no matter how old or 
battered, so long as it was made by us) 
to the nearest Hotpoint dealer and 
exchange it fora brand-new 1912 model 
with a five-year guarantee. 

He will gladly do this, allowing $2.00 
for the old iron, towards the $5.00 price 
of a new one: In other words—for 
your old Hotpoint iron and $3.00 he 
will deliver to you a 1912 iron which 
regularly retails at $5.00. 

If you live where there is no Hotpoint 
dealer, express your old iron to our 
nearest office, charges collect. On re- 
Such a Little House Would be a Joy to Any Little Girl, and it Would A Rustic Summer House Surrounded by Flowering Shrubs Makes ceipt of iron and your check for $3.00 

be Easy and Inexpensive for the Handy Man to Build a Delightful Spot to Sew orto Read on Summer Afternoons we will send you a 1912 model, express 
prepaid. (First be sure there is no 
local dealer.) 

This is the way we take care of our 
friends who bought Hotpoint irons when 
the industry was still in the experimen- 

tal stage. This is the way Hotpoint 
dealers co-operate with us in serving 
their customers. 


other lamp-socket devices 


We make many other electrical devices to be at- 
tached to the ordinary lamp socket —El Tosto, the 
electiic toast maker, $4.—El Perco, which begins 
percolation in less than a minute, 7 cup, $8.—El 
Chafo, the nifty electric chafing dish in three pat- 
terns, $10 and up.—El Boilo, which is plunged into 
the liquid to ‘be heated, small $3, large $4.—El 
Comfo, the elec successor to the hot water 
bottle, middle size $5. And many others. 

More than 3000 sellers 
Ask Your Dealer ;; electrical appliances 
throughout the United States and Canada are 
ready to exchange your old ironfor a new one, and 
to show y our other appliances If you do not 
find a « convenient we will ship any of our 
appliances express prepaid, in the U.S., at the 
above prices. In Canada duty is to be added. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Ontario, Cal. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1001 Wash. Blvd. 136 Liberty St. 


A Suggestion for Those Who Have No Sleeping-Porch. This Out- It is Possible for Any One to Have a Canvas Sleeping-Room Like VANCOUVER TORONTO 
door Bed With Canvas Curtains is Used Allthe Year . . . This. ‘In'Bad Weather the Curtain at the Side is Dropped to electrical dealers and lighting companies 


In towns where our gooc’s are not being handled, there 
is a splenciid outlet. Ask for our proposition to the trade. 
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Use it on top of your oil, 
gasoline or gas slove or range 


Watch your 
bread bake 


in the “Boss” Oven 
“‘The Oven with the Window”’ 


There are no imperfectly browned loaves 
or biscuits, no fallen cakes, no overdone 
roasts where the Boss Glass Door Oven is 
used. For you can turn the Boss Oven at 
any angle and watch your baking from any 
part of the kitchen. You do not have to 
open the door until the baking is done—the 
heat is kept uniform, and there is none of 
that jarring from opening and closing the 
door which so often is the cause of imper- 
fect bakings. 


And you never have to stoop!—the Boss 
Oven fits on top of any oil, gas or gasoline 
stove. Better still, with the Boss Oven you 
can bake through the hot summer months 
without “heating up’’ your kitchen. A lin- 
ing of asbestos between the inner and outer 
walls keeps all the heat in the oven, where it 
belongs. 


Glass door The glass door in every genu- 
guaranteed ine Boss Oven is guaranteed 
é be theoak not to break from the heat, 
_ as it is held in place by pat- 
ented strips. Because of perfect ventilation 
water can be boiled inside the oven without 
steaming up the glass. 260,000 Boss Ovens 
are in use today — paying for themselves in 
- fuel, time, labor and bakings saved. 
Write today for free illustrated Recipe Book. 
It contains many baking recipes and many 
practical cooking and serving suggestions. 
Write today. Address The Huenefeld Co., 
1200 Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 


Note to reliable merchants 

When you show a woman a “Boss Oven’’ 
she knows that you are offering her the very 
best oven you can get—the oven with an abso- 
lute guarantee back of it. Write today for 
trade-winning proposition. 


Made in three sizes — Look for the name ‘‘BOSS”’ 
Sold by good dealers everywhere 
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Molands orig- 
tnated this form 
of bacon package. 


This package contains 16 oz. of bacon! 
Which means economy, when compared 
with 8- to 10-o0z. packages. 

The ‘‘ sides’’ are personally selected; only 
the choicest are used; there’s a just-right pro- 
portion of fat and lean. The curing is not a 
pickle—but the good old English style, brought 
to high perfection by the Molands. The slices 
are wafer-like and always uniform; packed 
between waxed paper and protected by brine 
dipped parchment. Eye-winning, appetizing, 
and of rare palate charm. 

Ask for Moland's ‘‘ Quaker City ’’ Sliced 
Bacon at your dealer’s. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send us his name and we will 
deliver a pound package, postpaid, on receipt 
of 35c. We can do so but once, and only 
when dealer's name is sent. 


Wm. Moland’s Sons, Philadelphia 
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2=~ MAN OVERBOARD | 
{oR COMFORTAND SAFETyinthe 
ay boat use a KENYON Life 
PreserverPillow,examinedand } 


SSeS” O.K'd by Government Steamboat In- 
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spectors. Colors tan, green 



















or red. For sale by sporting 
goods dealers every- 
where, or prepaid to 


Senzer, you on receipt of 


price ($1.50) and 





your dealer’s name. 
DEALERS—Matke your store a 


é THE R. L. KENYON Co. 
aa 6.193 Meadow St. Waukesha, Wis. 
ican Red Heads or Cuban 


PARRO Parrots. Guaranteed to 


reach destination alive and learn to talk. Very 
amusing and entertaining. Interesting to 
children. Our s price if ordered before 
Sept. ist only $4.75 each. 

Also have Double Yellow Heads, Pana- 
mas, Amazons and other varieties at low 
prices. Largeillustrated colored catalogfree. 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Dept.T, DES Mi 

















Choice, hand-raised Mex- 


$4.75 











If Your Vacation is a 
Day Picnic 





_.By.-Winnifred.Fales and. Mary.H. Northend 











A Picnic Table With Neither Cloth Nor Dishes to be Washed 


HUNGRY picknicker usually thinks he 

can ‘‘eat a horse and chase the driver.” 
Ham sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs are 
good old standbys, but for the appetite that 
longs for a “‘whole meal” there are tasty 
changes which make the mouth water. If the 
picnic is to bein the woods, to celebrate a 


birthday or some special occasion, why not ~ 
decorate the table with ferns. and.fruits? A... 


paper tablecloth is used on the table illus- 


trated above, with fancy. paper. plates,.and. 


paper napkins folded in the ‘‘fan-and-petal”’ 
shape are placed in paper drinking cups. 
Tiny picnic baskets filled with bonbons are 
used as favors. Beside each plate is a small 
cake in a tulip-shaped cup made of a folded 
paper napkin. 

Ready to serve on this labor-saving table 
are stuffed eggs in fringed tissue squares 
measuring’six inches across. 

All ramekin dishes may be made ready at 
home. In making escaloped corn fill indi- 
vidual earthen ramekins with alternate layers 
of corn and breadcrumbs, season, and moisten 
well with milk. Cover with a thick layer of 
crumbs, dot with butter, and bake. 

Sardine relish is very good to pack in the 
picnic basket. Spread crackers with a grating 
of chopped cheese, and place in the oven until 





the cheese melts. At luncheon-time top each 
cracker with a sardine and garnish with lemon 
slices. 

To make Russian sandwiches slice cold 
brown bread very thin, stamp out with a 
fancy cutter and spread with butter. For the 
filling, flake cold halibut or salmon, and sea- 
son with pepper and add lemon juice.’ Cover 
the fish with .mayonnaise, then with a layer 
of shredded lettuce. 


Mock.cookies will prove a pleasant surprise... 


Roll good pie crust very thin and stamp out 
in circles. Have ready some finely minced 
ham or corned beef, season to taste and 
moisten well with melted butter. Spread half 
the ‘circles with this mixture, wet the edges 
and cover with the remaining circles, pressing 
the edges together with a fork. Bake until 
crisp and brown. 

For ‘‘chicken delights’? cut the meat from 
a boiled fowl or chicken, trim into neat pieces 
and arrange in individual ramekins, allowing 
three or four tiny parboiled potato balls and 
a generous spoonful of thickened stock to 
each one. Cover the tops with biscuit dough 
rolled quite thin and bake until crisp. 

‘*Cartwheels”’ are big crackers spread with 
sardine, anchovy’ or peanut butter. Add 
rings of stuffed olives for the decoration. 


” 





Escaloped Corn in Ramekins 





Sardine Relishes 
and Mock Cookies 
Made of Chicken 
are Appetizing and 
Satisfying 





“Chicken Delights” are a Change 





Russian Sand- 
wiches, Which are 
Made With Thin 
Fish Salad Filling, 
are Very Good 






Sandwiches of Raspberry Jam and Chopped: Walnuts Served on a Tin Plate 




























Every. day. is. “ Baking..Day” 
in the Homer Laughlin pot- 
tery. Wehave 110kilns. The 
process of packing kilns and 
removing finished china is 
continuous. . 

Baking is an important proc- 
ess in china making. A dish 
baked too hard will crack. If 
baked too soft it will chip. If 
the glaze is not properly baked 
it will craze; that is innumer- 
able tiny cracks will appear, 
making the dish unsightly and 
unsanitary. 

Forty years’ experience has 
taught us how to make beau- 
tiful, durable china—china ‘‘as 
good as it looks.” See that 
the Homer Laughlin trade-mark 
is On every piece. 

Send for “The China Book”, 
a beautiful brochure on china 
making. eerie 
The Homer Laughlin 

China Company, 


Newell, West Virginia 








Keeps Hot 24 Hours 
Keeps Cold 
a \ 72 Hours 





Thermos 
Saves 


Infants’ Lives 


Mothers! the danger sea- 
son for bottle fed infants 
approaches. Let Thermos 
win the battle for your 
babies’ lives by keeping their milk cold, 
clean, germ and fly proof. At night, or 
when baby is taken out — fill one Thermos 
Bottle with chilled milk and another with hot 
water and at feeding time reduce the cold 
milk to proper mixture by adding hot water, 
thus bringing both milk and water to proper 
feeding temperature. Thermos keeps liquids ice 
cold for 3 days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 


Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 
ON SALE AT BEST STORES 
There is only one genuine Thermos. If your dealer 
will not sell you products plainly stamped ‘‘Thermos”’ 
on the bottom of each article we will ship you express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Write for catalog. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
























The Bottle 











Ask the women who have used it 


They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
satisfactory than 






The Staple 
Half-Wool 


36-inch 
25 cents 
per yard 








The most suitable, economical fabric for ONE- 
PIECE SUITS, separate skirts or waists, and es- 
pecially good for the hard wear of school dresses. 

Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. Full line of 
other shades. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 

WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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F You Wear Low Shoes you 

must have Burson Hose. They 
are the only perfectly shaped 
stockings that are knit without 
seams; the only perfect shape 
with smooth ankles unspoiled by 
an uncomfortable seam. 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


are also best if you wear /igh shoes. 
Because the absence of seam is 
not only for looks—it is a matter 
of comfort; it saves you the welt in 
the skin often caused by the stitch- 
ing, and it saves the nuisance of the 
sudden ripping apart. 

Please do not confuse Burson with 
the ordinary seamless hose. In these 
the shape comes out at once because 
it’s only ironed in. Burson machines 
knit the fit right into the stocking 
and give it the shape that lasts. 

In grades, cotton, lisle and mer- 
cerized at 19,25,35,50 and 75 cents 


the pair. At your dealer or write us. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford, IIl. 











BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


Sent ON APPROVAL 


Examination Free 
Send Full Length Sample 


Transformations, 
Pompadours, 
Waves and Wigs, 
with or without 
side or center 
partings. All 
kinds of beautiful 
ventilated work, so natural in finish 
as to defy detection. Send for Art 
Catalog and latest Fashion Supple- 
ment, “Drifts.”’ Also Kalos Booklet, 
“Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly by 
the Nestle Process. We are the Agents 
for America and hold the Nestle License 
todo and also to teach this wonderful 
process. Write for information. 


SWITCHES 

(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) 
134 0z.18-in. $1.00 | 114 0z.20-in. $2.00 | 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 | 1%40z.22-in. 3.00 
2 o2.22-in. 1.75 | 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 § 
2% 0z.24-in. 2.75 | 2 oz.26-in. 5.95 © 
3 oz.24-in. 3.45 | 2%40z.28-in. 6.95 
3 oz.26-in. 4.95 | Special 30-in. 
4 oz.30-in. 10.45 | WavySwitch,$8.00 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
specialty. Send for measurement chart. 
Kalos Complexion 
Powderadelicate toilet 


necessity. Used by a 
million ladies. Price Sanitary seal on 
$1.00. all goods 



















Cleo Coil 
Marguerite Wave 





. The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 

¥ everything we do in 

BEAUTY CULTURE and 

f in MANUFACTURE. 

av SEND FOR FREE 

PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 107 
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Sent on 15 
Days’ 
Free Trial 


This magnificent, 
MOTH-PROOF 


anywhere on 15 
days’ free trial. Place it in your 
own home at our expense and see for your- . 
self what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece % 

of furniture it is. Moth, mouse, dust and damp proof. Makes 
unique Bridal gift. Direct from factory to you at factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Send for big illustrated free book showing 
all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.79, Statesville, N.C. 
WEDDING ®* ] 


10 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printedi.aitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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A PLAYGROUND IN 
THE VILLAGE 


How One Was Started and 
Made a Success 


By Alison Coates Drury 





EDITOR’S NOTE—There is no doubt that a serious 
injustice has been done to children who live in small 
towns and villages by a practical limitation of the 
child’s playground to the cities. Much as these play- 
grounds are needed by city children they are only.a 
whit less needed by country children, who often have 
no other place to play than in the dusty roads or each 
other’s yards. This article is therefore intensely 
interesting in both its timeliness and suggestiveness. 


HE playground movement naturally finds 
its chief response in the cities. At first 
thought a country playground may seem super- 
fluous. Yet upon reflection one can easily 
imagine the little people of the rural regions, 
with acres of ground in sight, having no good 
place to play in. Surely physical, mental and 
moral development and the joy of living are 
as much to be desired for the children of the 
country as for the children of the town. ‘ 
This little narrative is a true story—in its 
every detail a transcription from life. Imag- 
ine a New England country village, the social 
center of outlying farms, but numbering within 
its own borders scarcely more than one hundred 
and fifty souls. It has the usual two churches, 
two stores, a post office and a common school; 
but, beyond most of its kind, it is blest with 
a good college preparatory school and a fine 
public library, which are the benefactions of its 
wealthiest family, whose works do follow them, 
though now they all rest from their labors. 
It has the further good fortune of being upon a 
trolley-car line. 

The village is compactly built, and most of 
its houses stand close to the street, so close 
that sometimes the village—to adapt a Scrip- 
ture passage —seems full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof: rather aimlessly 
and profitlessly disporting themselves, possible 
victims of some joy-riding motorist. 

The pastor of one of the churches and his 
wife, progressive persons, public-spirited and 
especially fond of children, looked on these 
things, and, with united thought, reflected—the 
long vacation from school having come—that 
if the small folks could be gathered together 
in some safe and pleasant spot and their activ- 
ities directed along intelligent and educative 
lines it would be greatly to their advantage. 

The spacious and finely shaded grounds of 
their own meeting house and parsonage, stand- 
ing side by side, solved for the dominie and his 
helpmeet the question ofa place. Some kinder- 
garten material was bought, swings were put up, 
seesaws arranged, croquet they had always 
with them, and lo! a country playground was 
opened; and the youngsters took to it like the 
proverbial ducks to water. 

The mistress of the manse, with a home full 
of crowding cares and the social duties of a 
pastor’s wife to discharge, as a labor of love 
and philanthropy, without recompense or re- 
ward, took up the work of superintendent. 
But the playground was in no degree a church 
affair. It was for all the children of the village 
and the outlying districts, from as far as they 
could come in, whichever Sunday-school they 
went to, or if they didn’t go to either. Some 
volunteer assistance was rendered the super- 
intendent. The woman who could tell a story 
occasionally exercised her gift in the way of a 
story hour. Other people, facile in other direc- 
tions, now and then: lent a hand in their own 
special line. 


O SUCCESSFULLY worked out this experi- 

ment in the two months of its trial that 
when the year had rolled around, and the close 
of school again drew near, it was the universal 
opinion that the summer playground should 
be reopened and conducted upon a more ambi- 
tious plan. The “sky pilot,” turning from his 
study of the chart celestial, became contractor 
and builder long enough to have erected among 
the apple trees on the back lawn of the par- 
sonage a playhouse. This structure is about 
eight feet by twelve, with a sloping roof, glass 
windows, a door and a front veranda. It was 
built at a cost of a trifle less than twenty dol- 
lars. A furniture dealer in the nearest market 
town, five miles distant, generously donated 
for the playhouse a cook-stove, which, with a 
long pipe giving egress through the rear wall 
of the building, was found to work beautifully. 
From the five-and-ten-cent store was purchased 
anequipment of domestic utensils and dishes, 
many of them of a delightfully diminutive size, 
which shelves, fastened to the interior walls 
of the playhouse, held snug and shipshape. 
Two small, low tables and a supply of small 
chairs completed the outfit for the beginning 
of make-believe housekeeping by the little 
maidens. 

Since a good percentage of the prospective 
attendants at the playground were under seven 
years of age an outdoor kindergarten—re- 
movable to the meeting-house vestry in wet 
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Your house-heating problem is answered authoritatively 
and finally in our free heat primer: 


“W hat Heat for Your House?” 


This is a non-technical talk on heat. It begins at the beginning 
and leaves off where other heating books begin. It points out 
the drawbacks of hot air; explains how hot water heats, how 
steam heats, and the difference between the two. It tells you 
how to get enough heat, clean and healthful heat, and heat at 
the lowest cost. It gives a brief description of 


° 
= Boil d 
Pierce ‘adiator 
Radiators 
which are now adequately and economically heating 200,000 
homes. Pierce boilers are made to meet every heating require- 
ment. They save fuel, require little attention, cannot get out of 


order and save their cost long before they have served their time. 
Your steam-fitter will tell you which boiler you need. Qa 


But first— send for the Primer on Heat 















PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO., 246 JAMES ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
SHOWROOMS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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2 
of great interest to 5 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new— only scientific garment of 





Sheets and 


‘ 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness— no draw-strings—no lacing —no ripping 
or basting—Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 

ree Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. TenDays’ FreeTrial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 












Pillow Cases 


are a pleasure todo up. You don’t have 
to rub the life out of them to get them 
clean—and they stay white. 
Sold by the Yard or Made Up 
Made by Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


ton 








New York 


supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyeré& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Rapics Vireless Cooker 

| I am making a special 
FACTORY Factory Priceon 10,000 
Cookers. My Rapid cooks 

PRICE everything deliciously. 
Saves meat bills, fuel bills 
and makes cooking easy. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit highest 
grade aluminum cooking 
utensils with every Rapid. 
My Free Recipe Book tells 

how you can cut down 








Fulton Folding Go-Cart 


and Baby Carriages 
\d _~ 











The Very BEST 
Folding Go-Cart 
Fully Warranted 


$6 to $25 


Sold by the live dealer 
in your town. 
WRITE TODAY 
for Illustrated Book of 
Styles and the name 
of your nearest store. 
















0 aber eke =H ) grocery bills. Write 
Ci SED TREE! = ¢ - CF) } M. 
AP Fulton Mfg. Co. : ew WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
‘ Dept. 13 
Licensed under F. & L. Patents 552 Fulton St., Chicago cs : eee 


Detroit, Mich. 











Saved $700 on an $1800 Home 


The Aladdin catalog of 100 houses tells the story. Save 25 to 40 cents 
onevery dollar. Get the warmest, strongest and best. Year around 
dwellingsfrom $125 up. All materialforcomplete housefurnished. 
No skilled labor required. Send today for catalog A. 

NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Too Hot — 


to make a dessert? 


OTD, 4 


AVG LCaG! 
Gelatine 


Makes the dessert 
make itself 


Most everyone knows Knox 
Plain Gelatine, but these hot days 
you should get acquainted with 
our Acidulated Package. 

It is the same as the Plain, ex- 
cept the Pure Concentrated Fruit 
Juice added in this package, in a 
separate envelope, saves you the 
time andbother of squeezing lemons. 

All you add is sugar and water 
(fruit or fruit juice if you wish) 
and you have a most refreshing, 
cool dessert for hot summer days. 
Lots of it,too—each package makes 
two full quarts(% gallon) of jelly— 
four times as much as ‘“‘ready 
prepared’” packages. 

You can also make quickly from 
either of the Knox packages Ice 
Creams, Water Ices, Sherbets, 
Bavarian Creams, Blanc Manges, 
Mousses, Parfaits and all kinds of 
Summer desserts and salads. 


Recipes in the 














Knox Recipe Book, 
sent FREE for your 
Grocer’s name. 
Pint sample of 
Acidulated Gela- 
tine for 2c stamp 
and Grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 














WAX WIEIEIES= 
SEAKESIDE= 
UG:BORDER 








T looks like a quartered 
oak floor—but it costs 
only one-tenth as much. 


It comes in rolls 24 or 36 inches 
wide. You buy it by the yard 
from your dealer and just lay it 
down on the floor. It will lie 
flat and smooth without glue or 
tacks—no buckling, no curling. 
Miters perfectly at the corners 


as shown. Two shades—light 
oak and dark oak. Handsomely 
varnished. Durable, cleanly, 


non-slippery, washable. 


If not carried in stock by your 
dealer, give us his name and write 
us for samples: 


S.A. MAXWELL & CO. 


Wall Papers Window Shades Rug Borders 
Brooklyn Chicago Kansas City 








Rats and Mice 


Are Dangerous and Should 
Be Killed 


Rats and mice destroy more prop- 
erty in a year than all the fires; they 
carry disease germs into the houses; 
they are a serious menace in city. and 
country. 

Everybody should join in fighting 
these dangerous pests and extermi- 
nate them with Stearns’ Electric Rat 
and Roach Paste, the standard de- 
stroyer of rats, mice, cockroaches, 
waterbugs and other vermin. Ready for 
use; always reliable; money back if it fails. 


Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere or 
sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 
sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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A PLAYGROUND IN 
THE VILLAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


weather—was decided upon as one department 
of effort. 

A kindergarten student was heard of who 
lacked but the final year in a noted Boston 
kindergarten training school, and who, during 
the summer vacation, would like a few weeks’ 
practice along the line of the studies in which 
she had been engaged. . But -would she come 
here—‘“‘ way out in the country”? 

A. letter of inquiry brought the welcome 
response that she would willingly come and 
take up the designated work, without com- 
pensation beyond her traveling expenses and 
her board. A treasure she proved to be, win- 
ning at once the affection of her little charges 
and with inexhaustible good nature and pa- 
tience continuing to the end their guide, 
philosopher and friend. 


HE energetic lady of the parsonage, with 

redoubled enthusiasm, again took up the 
general superintendency of the playground, 
which was open every weekday afternoon, 
except Saturday, from two until five o’clock. 
Again was help cheerfully given her for the 
asking. 

A man skilled in the use of tools, whose 
hand had not forgot its cunning though he 
had dropped the hammer and the saw to toil 
with book and pen, gave the’ older boys some 
practical lessons in the rudiments of carpen- 
try. Another, whose success with poultry had 
invested him with something of the author- 
ity of an expert, captured the interest of the 
youngsters in a series of talks on chicken cul- 
ture. The head master of the High School, an 
ardent athlete, directed a number of ball games, 
participating in which the little shavers felt 
every whit as big and important as college 
Freshmen. 

The older girls were given lessons in simple 
cookery. The delectable odors of soft ginger- 
bread and apple shortcake, just from the oven, 
are wafted back to me in memory as I write. 
The article of food cooked, supplemented by 
a package of fancy biscuits from the store 
and a pitcher of milk or lemonade, was im- 
mediately served in most approved fashion 
among the playmates, and never once did the 
table lack its nosegay, standing in mathe- 
matical precision upon its own very correct 
centerpiece. 

The older girls also had lessons in needle- 
work. They made dish-towels and holders for 
use in their playhouse, and sewed, hit-or-miss, 
balls of gay carpet rags, which were sent away 
and woven into a rug for the playhouse floor. 
They were taught basket-weaving by the 
kindergartner, and produced some attractive 
specimens of that handiwork. 

The kindergarten pupils had mat weaving, 
clay modeling, crocheting and a sand box, and 
were taught motion songs and kindergarten 
games, besides sharing with the older children 
the pleasures of the swings and seesaws. 


JOT much worth while can be accomplished 
LN without money, and this the promoters of 
the playground realized at the beginning of its 
second summer. So in the torrid July weather 
announcement was scattered broadcast that 
for the support of the children’s playground a 
tea garden would be open from two until six 
o’clock each afternoon for six consecutive days 
under the elms on the Congregational Church 
lawn, offering tea, lemonade, sandwiches, ice 
cream, cake and other delicacies, and soliciting 
the patronage of motorists, trolley parties and 
the public generally. 

The beautiful lawn was made gay with flying 
flags and strings of Japanese lanterns which 
bobbed cheerily in the summer breeze—and 
every day became a picnic. 

Daintily la’d tables dotted the grounds, and 
a picturesque tent bore the alluring legend: 
“English Muffins, Freshly Toasted.” The 
village factotum was hired to fetch and carry, 
and his wife to wash dishes; but most of the 
work.was done by the dames and daughters of 
the community, who cheerfully put on the 
badge of service—the white apron—albeit 
much beribboned and befrilled. Cake, a loaf 
or more from a family, was donated; but nearly 
all other articles used, whichincluded ice cream, 
tea, sugar, milk, lemons, ice, bread of different 
kinds, butter and sandwich filling, were pur- 
chased. 

The net proceeds of the venture were sixty- 
five dollars. This amount paid for the playhouse 
and its furnishings, kindergarten material, 
tools for the boys, supplies for the cooking 
class and the additional requirements of the 
children’s daily refection, defrayed the trav- 
eling expenses of the kindergartner and left 
a narrow margin, which was unanimously 
voted as compensation for her board in that 
hospitable parsonage which, for the eight weeks 
of her sojourn, had taken her to the heart of 
its beautiful home life with never an aforetime 
thought of recompense. 


N THE last day of August the playground 

was closed for the season with a picnic for 
the children, their parents and friends, and a 
generous treat of ice cream, cake and confec- 
tionery. 

The average daily attendance of children 
was about twenty. The largest number of 
children present at any time was twenty-nine. 

Three weeks later, at the annual fair of the 
local grange, the playground made an attract- 
ive and interesting exhibit, suggestive of what 
a playground may accomplish for the children 
of aruralcommunity. Having been one of the 
very few village playgrounds to be found in 
all this broad land of ours it had attracted 
some outside attention. Visitors who saw it 
in operation. warmly commended its work and 
favorably compared it with the more ambi- 
tious experiments made in cities and large 
towns. 

As a by-product of the effort may be reck- 
oned the common interest and fellowship 
which it promoted among the adult members 
of the community. The playground became 
a social center, where, dropping in with the 
delightful informality of outdoors, neighbors 
and friends met often and enjoyed together 
the pleasure of the little. ones. 














BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


VER 1,000,000 children. are eating Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. This army -of little 
peanut butter scouts is scouting the pantries daily. 


Get some Beech-Nut Peanut Butter to-day and 
watch the raid on your pantry. Comes in glass jars— 
air-less sealed. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant in the 
picturesque Mohawk Valley. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 




















Slavery of Cooking 
Abolished 


THE DUPLEX 
9g 










Radiating 
Electric or 
Steam 


Fireless 


Bakes, Roasts, Stews 
and Steams perfectly 
Solves the servant 
problem and saves 
steps, time and fuel 
Aluminum Lining 
Aluminum Vessels 
Catalog free. Write 
for Special Offer. 


THE DURHAM MFG. co. 
Box 50 Muncie, Indiana 
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Would you not like a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest 
of the 258 dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & 
Healy Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 
new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 
ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of 
material, is just what you would expect it to be. By examining this 
piano, you will learn what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 

Easy Monthly Payments if desired. 


given for testing the piano no matter 
whether you buy or not. So write to- 


day for catalog and mention the music. 


LYON & HEALY 


We Dye As Well As Clean 


linen and cotton suits, silks, etc. No need to remove 
bones or fastenings—send them_as they are, with 
sample of color to be matched. We also dye cloth 
in the piece, men’s suits, rugs, feathers—anything 
dyeable. 58 years’ experience and unequalled facili- 
ties enable us to do dyeing and cleaning as they 
cannot be done elsewhere. 

On orders of $5 or over we pay transportation both 
ways. Write for booklet and shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
PHILADELPHIA, 17th and Fairmount Ave., 1535 Chest- 
nut St.,1714 N. Broad 8t.,12th and Walnut 8ts., Broad 
and Tasker oe ‘Wilmington, Del., 716 Market St. Wash- 

ington, D. C., 1224 F 8t.,N. W. 























| 23-68 E. Adams St. Chicago 





“Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 


Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 
lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind in 
stomach; no colic. 10cat all druggists. Where 
Ox infant foods are used alarger puncture in the 

™ nipple is required. In ordering state whether 
for milk or infant food. 

FREE: A ‘*Mizpah”’ Nipple to any mother sending 

¢ us the names of 3 friends who have babies. 


The Walter F. Ware Co., 





“Let Us Clothe Your ese! 


pauad 












Buyyour Baby’ sOutfitin NewYorkCity. & i 
Stuart Styles are prettiest. Stuart prices 
are lowest. Goods delivered free. Write 
*\\ for Free Catalog of ‘* Every Baby Need.” 
STUART BABY SHOP 
145 East 34th St., New York City 





Dept. H, Philadelphia 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places 
for dirt, odors, decaying food and danger- 
ous microbes found in other refrigerators. 


SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how 
to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to 
cut down ice bills — what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ‘‘MONROE."' The one tor 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware— every corner rounded like above cut. The ome refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading — because it can b made germlessly clean by simply wiping out 
with a damp cloth. The fae “HORROR at will pay for itself in a saving on ice bills, 
food waste and repairs. The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold at factory prices on yes days’ trial. 


= it and guarantee ‘‘full satisfaction 
a Bg ERAL CREDIT TERMS 1 Ir DESIRED. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 14, Lockland, Ohio. 





“Monroe” 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 








Sold Direct 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


Ketlog 











It's Me! ~ and 


MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on 
the market carried with it the unanimous indorsement 
of mothers, nurses and physicians. 


The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best of 
materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw talc is 
selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct chemical composi- 
tion and fineness. It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and is then scientifically medicated 
to give it the proper antiseptic value and soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just 
sufficient to create a clean, fresh odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the 
child’s sensitive nostrils. The greatest care is exercised that no human hands come in 
contact with the powder duringits entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best 
in the pioneer days—is still the best to-day. Our 
long experience protects you—why pay the price of 
experimenting with others? 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


100 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on 
the market carried with it the unanimous indorsement 
of mothers, nurses and physicians. 


The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best of 
materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw talc is 
selected with the greatest care by experts toinsure its having the correct chemical composi- 
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experimenting with others? 
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100 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














